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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. . 


The Merrimac River has its origin in the 
mountainous parts of New Hampshire, and, 
after pursuing a devious course through many 
scores of miles, finds its way to the Atlantic 
at Newburyport, in Massachusetts. Its de- 
scent during its progress, being: several hun- 
dred feet, is over many falls and rapids. 
While these add fo the beauty of ‘its valley, 
they also afford many water powers, which 
have been so extensively used as to make the 
borders of the Merrimac River the most ex- 
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tensive manufacturing region in the country, 
if not in the world. The first settlers at the 


_ mouth of this river landed in 1633. They, 


placed themselves there asa kind of outpost 


‘of the Massachusetts Colony, to protect the 


soil from the incursions of the French. 

The valley has been noted for the great. 
men that it has produced. These have stood 
high as scientific mechanics, manufactarers,. 
merchants, statesmen and jurists. There 
was one born near the head of this valley, 
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who has himself said of the humble dwelling 
in which his eyes first saw the light, “ When 
the smoke rose from its rude chimney, and 
curled over the frozen hills, there was no 
similar evidence of a white man’s habitation 
between it and the settlements on the rivers 
of Canada.” The claim of this valley to have 
produced a distinguished statesman, is fully 
borne out in the case of DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The colony at the mouth of the river, be- 
fore spoken of, found itself spread over so 
much territory, in the course of less than a 
century, as to demand the building of another 
meeting-house some four or five miles from 
the first house of public worship. Disputes 
arose as to the location of the proposed 
building. Those who were dissatisfied with 
the place fixed upon, withdrew, and declared 
themselves for the Church of England. 
Newbury having been early selected as a con- 
venient site for ship-building, the seeds of 
that chureh were probably first sown by those 
_ who came from abroad to engage in this me- 
chanical enterprise, which continued, and for 
which the Merrimac has been celebrated 
down to the present day. The first church 
building erected in Newbury by members of 
the Church of England was, as tradition 
states, demolished during the night by some 
of their opponents. The church was, how- 
ever, immediately rebuilt in 1712, being the 
third of that faith erected in Massachusetts, 
and anticipating the venerable structure of 
Christ Ghureh, Boston (which still exists), by 
eleven years. The first two rectors of Queen’s 
Chapel, Newbury (for that was the name of 
the church), remained but a few years. But 
the third rector, the Rev. Matthias Plant, who 
entered upon his duties in 1722, filled his 
office more than forty years. In the mean- 
time, the people by the water side (within the 
limits of Newburyport, as established by the 
General Court in 1764), desired to have an- 
other church near their dwellings. This ob- 
ject was finally attained. For a while both 
churches were occupied. But in the course 
of time, the congregation of Queen’s Chapel 
so far diminished by deaths, that it was aban- 
doned, and the Episcopalians worshipped in 
St, Paul’s Church, Newburyport. 

The fourth minister was the Rev. Edward 
Bass, who first commenced as assistant to the 
Rey. Mr. Plant, and sueceeded him as rector 
on the decease of the latter. In 1796, Doctor 
Bass was elected Bishop of Massachusetts, 
and was consecrated the following year. He 
died in 1803, having officiated in Newburyport 


St. Paul's Church, Newburyport, Mass. 


over half acentury. The Rev. James Morss 
followed, and his ministry continued forty 
years. Since then, four clergymen’ have suc- 
ceeded each other as rectors of St. Paul's 
Church. 

The building of which we give a view at 
the head of this article, was consecrated Oc- 
tober 8th, 1800. The dome-like termination 
of its tower is surmounted by a gilded mitre, 
significant of the office of a bishop, which its 
rector then held. The sounding-board over 
the pulpit had a similar ornament. In 1863, 
a beautiful building of stone was erected in 
the churchyard, for the purposes of the Sun- 
day school of the parish. The building cost 
$7000, and was the gift of the Rev. William 
Horton, D.D., then rector, now deceased. 
This is not the only evidence of munificence 
on the part of those who had charge of this 
parish. Bishop Bass left a legacy, which, 
with the contributions of others, has reached 
the amount of nearly $10,000, the income of 
which goes to make up the rector's salary. 
Other funds also belong to the parish. Mem- 
bers of this parish are also entitled to the 
praise of originating and contributing largely 
to a society for the relief of families of de- 
ceased clergymen. The capital of this society 
is now quite large, and the income has proved 
a source of much comfort to a worthy class. 

Newburyport is justly celebrated as one of 
the most beautiful places in this country. 
Her sons have made their mark in various 
parts of the world. 

Of the fourth minister of St. Pau!’s Church, 
Newburyport, Bishop Bass, many interesting 
traditions remain. He was a graduate of 
Harvard College, and a man of fine talents 
and good acquirements. When the American 
Revolution broke out, the Rev. Mr. Bass 
found himself in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion. He derived a part of his support from 
the oldest Protestant Missionary Society in 
the world, which was established in England 
in the year 1700. Mr. Bass’s stipend was 
withdrawn by this society. Its secretary, in 
writing upon this matter, says, “If Mr. Bass 
had been truly loyal, I can’t see how it was 
possible for him to stay in Newburyport, a 
place so much in favor of the other part”— 
[i. e., the Sons of Liberty]. It is mentioned 
to the credit of the Rev. Doctor Parker, on 
the tablet to his memory, in Trinity Church, 
in this city, of which he was rector during 
the American Revolution, that while other 
ministers of the Church of England abandon- 
ed their parishes in the times that tried men’s 
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souls, Doctor Parker remained at his post. 
Mr. Bass is entitled to like praise. His pru- 
dence carried him safely through much trial 
and tribulation, although he suffered many 
privations. He was eminently a man of 
peace, ever preferring rather to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong. S 

The parish erected a monument to Bishop 
Bass’s memory, in the churchyard, With 


807 
singular want of taste, the inscription is in 
the Latin language; and, to make the matter 
worse, the Latin is of the porcine character. 
If any one will refer to Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Doctor Johnson, in that 
part of it where the editor comments upon 
the doctor’s notion of Latin epithets (p. 313), 
we can promise him much amusement, com- 
bined with no little instruction. 


OUR NATURAL HISTORY GALLERY. 


We present another chapter of illustrations 
of natural history, being assured of the 
pleasure and instruction they impart, and 
shall from time to time continue them. Our 
gallery this month comprises the denizens of 
earth and water, and though more profound 
descriptions might be made by. the savans 
who comprise the intellectual strength of our 
schools, yet these by our local professor have 
a pertinency of purpose and a practical inter- 
est that recommend them to attention. 

The Red Deer, the specimen of which tribe 
we present on this page, belongs to the order 
pecora, of the ruminating animals, and is one 
of the most prized by hunters. They are dis- 
tinguished from the antelopes by their horns, 
which are composed of a bony substance, ca- 
duceous, or falling off annually, and again re- 
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newed, of a larger size, on théfollowing year. 
These horns or antlers always exist on the 
head of the male, and sometimes on that of 
the female. In their first, or young state, 
they are covered by a velvet-like membrane, 
through which the blood freely circulates. 
At this time the horn is extremely sensitive, 
the animal suffering much pain when it is 
roughly handled or struck. As the horn 
hardens, this sensitiveness diminishes, and 
the covering is rubbed off on the trees. When 
. the horns fall, the animal retires into the 
thick forests, as if ashamed at the privation 
of his distinctive badge as master of the herd. 
The origin of the horns, or the spot on the 
frontal region, indicating their approach, is 
called the burr, the main shaft the beam, and 
the branches the antlers. The termination 
of the beam is sometimes styled a perch, and 
the small processes snags and prickets. The 
head is long, and terminated by a muzzle; 
the ears are large, the pupils elongated, and 
the tongue soft. The skeleton is constructed 
for lightness and rapid springing motions; 
the neck is long, to permit grazing, and the 
’ spines of the dorsal vertebre are long and 
strong, for the support of the ponderous 
head. The cavity of the skull is small, in 
conformity with the limited intelligence of 
the group. The senses of smell and hearing 
are very acute, enabling them to detect their 
enemies at a distance, and escape by flights. 
Under the eye, in this species, as in most 
others, is a sinus, that secretes largely a 
viscid fluid, that escapes in tears. Deer are 
gregarious, being found in herds of several 
hundreds. The sexes separate a portion of 
the time. They prefer to roam’ at night for 
their food, and frequent the banks of water- 
courses; therefore, knowing their habits, the 
hunters destroy many of them. A tale about 
deer-hunting, by Rev. Mr. Murray, just pub- 
lished, reveals a marvellous exploit that it 
would be well to read, by those who have not 
done so, to show what wonderful things may 
be done, and also to test how much human 
credulity can bear. In walking, the deer 
carries his head low, the largest usually lead- 
ing the herd, which advances in single file. 
When alarmed, it gives two or three high 
and exceedingly graceful springs, and, if it 
sees danger, rushes away with the speed of a 
race-horse, running low, the head in line with 
the body. Deer take to water yapidly, and 
swim with their bodies deeply submerged, 
and so quickly that nothing but an Indian 
canoe can easily follow them. The mode of 
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securing them by seizing the tail, and follow- 
ing them into the water, as described in the 
story abovenamed, is somewhat perilous, but 
the excitement attending such exploit pays 
for all the risk. Deer are growing very scarce 
in our country, and unless the protection of 
the law is extended to them, they must be- 
come extinct. Their destruction at improper 
seasons is ruinous to the race, and the de- 
stroyer should be made to suffer for the abuse 
of natural laws, by answering to the statute 
law. 

The Ichneumon family is represented in 
our illustration on page 309, by two speci- 
mens, the left-hand figure, known by the 
name of the Banded Mungous; a native ot 
Africa, the other, the Garangan, an inhabitant 
of Java. They are both of the aunt-eating 
and snake-killing tribes, and hold a secret 
that the world cannot discover—the antidote 
of pvison. When bitten by the cobra, the 
most deadly serpent, the Ichneumon will 
withdraw a moment from the contest, seek 
his remedy in the ground, and return again 
to destroy his enemy, which he always does, 
The Banded Mungous is a stall animal, be- 
ing about the size of a very large water-rat, 
and is peculiarly quick and energetic in its 
movements. The color is a blackish grizzle, 
with a chestnut tinge pervading the hind 
quarters and the tail. Under the chin the fur 
is of a very light fawn-color. Across the back 
are drawn a row of darker lines, boldly mark- 
ed towards the spine, but fading imperceptibly 
into the lighter-tinted fur of the sides. In 
habits it is singularly brisk and lively, ever 
restlessly in motion, and accompanying its 
movements with a curious and unique sound, 
something like the croak of araven. When 
excited, it pours out a succession of quick, 
chattering sounds, and when its feelings are 
extremely touched, it utters sharp screams of 
rage. If companions should cross its path 
in its temper, it snaps and spits at them like 
an angry cat, and makes such very good use 
of its teeth that it leaves the marks of its 
passion for the remainder of the victim’s life. 
The Garangan in size equals the last-mention- 
ed animal. Its color is nearly uniform, and 
consists of a bright, rich chestnut on the body, 
and a lighter fawn-color on the head, throat, 
and under parts of the body. This little ani- 
mal is found in great numbers inhabiting the 
teak forests, where it finds ample subsistence 
in the snakes, birds and small quadrupeds. 
On account of its fits of rage, it is seldom 
tamed by the natives, 
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The Guereza, one of the oddest of the 
monkey tribes, as seen on page 312, presents 
a singular example of contrast in colors. The 
back, shoulders, the crown of the head, the 
limbs, and part of the tail, are black. But 
along the sides, the black hairs have hardly 
run a fifth of their course, when they sudden- 
ly become of a pure white. This change is 
not effected by a gradual melting of the black 
into the white, but the line of demarcation is 
clearly defined. There is also a fringe of 
white hairs that encircles the cheeks, and be- 
coming suddenly very narrow, runs across 
the forehead, just above the eyes, and is 
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Of course no country in the world could 
have produceg an animal like the one repre- 
sented on page 311. Artemus Ward’s “ com- 
ikle kuss ” immediately suggests itself, as we 
look upon the singular yet not ungraceful 
make-up of the beast. 

The Kangaroo Rat, called by the natives 
the Potoroo, is a native of New South Wales, 

* where it is found in very great numbers. It 
is but a diminutive animal, the head and body 
being only fifteen inches long, and the tail 
between twelve and eleven inches. The 


color of the fur is brownish-black, pencilled 
along the back with a grayish-white. The 
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boldly contrasted with the black face and 
black scalp. The tail ends in a whitish tuft. 
Very little is known of the habits of this ani- 
mal, but it is said to be a gentle creature, 
feeding on insects as well as on the usual 
vegetable food for monkeys. It is a native of 
Abyssinia, and its name “Guereza” is its 
Abyssinian title. The beauty of its fur 


causes it to be much sought after by the na- 


tives of the country, who make its skin into 
coverings for the curiously-shaped shields 
which they bear. The white fringe is- the 
part that is chiefly valued, and its appearance 
on a shield points out at once a person of dis- 
tinction in its bearer. 


under parts of the body are white, and the 
fore-feet are brown. The tail is equal to the 
body in length, and is covered with scales, 
through the intervals of which sundry short, 
stiff, black hairs protrude. The little ani- 
mal frequents the less open districts, and is 
very quick and lively in its movements, 
whether it be indulging in its natural game- 
someness or engaged in the search of food. 
Roots of various kinds are the favorite diet 
of the Kangaroo Rat, and in order to obtain 
these dainties, the animal scratches them 
from the ground with the powerful claws of 
the fore-feet. It is especially fond of pota- 
toes, and often commits considerable havoc 
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in a kitchen-garden by exhuming and carry- 
ing away the seed potatoes. Jp retaliation 
for these injuries, the owner of the garden 
sets traps about his potato-grounds, and by 
means of baiting them with the coveted roots, 
entices numbers of Potoroons into the 
treacherous snare. The movements of the 
Kangaroo Rats do not in the least resemble 
those of the Kangaroos themselves, for 
though they can stand erect upon their hind- 
legs, they cannot make those vigorous leaps 
which are so characteristic of the Kangaroos, 
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is found in nearly every part of the world, 
and is probably the most timid creature 
among the animal tribes. 

We change our base, and, as a Hikernian 
might say, land in the water, presenting a 
subject most grateful and appropriate to epi- 
curean and Waltonian taste—the subject of 
Trout. The trout is one of the most beauti- 

* ful as well as delicious fish known, and the 
picture we give of him, on page 313, with the 
rod and creel, is suggestive of meanderings by 
mountain brooks and the breath of the pines, 
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nor can they manipulate their food with their 
fore-paws and carry to their mouth by means 
of those limbs. Their gait, especially when 
chased, is a swift but unequal gallop. 

Next in order, we give a remarkable spec- 
imen of the hare tribe. It represents a black 
hare—a very rare animal—shot not long since 
in Suffolk, England. Every portion of the 
fur was of the finest glossy black, and except 
the eye not a spot of other color was to be seen. 
We have heard of every other color, white, 
gray, red, tawny and fawn-color, but a black 
hare we have never before read of. The hare 


of weary steps but grand thoughts in the 
presence of sublime nature, of suppers fit for 
the gods, and the healthful rest that attends 
a fatigned body and an undisturbed con- 
science. There is something about trout- 
fishing which has exalted it in all ages above 
“every other branch of the art, except, of 
course, that of salmon-fishing. This prefer- 
ence resolves itself into something appertain- 
ing to the attributes, qualities and habits of 
this beautiful fish, He is an intellectual 
kind of creature, and has evidently a will of 
his own—he looks sagacious and intelligent— 
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he sedulously avoids thick, troubled and 
muddy waters—loves the clear and mountain 
home—displays an ardent ambition to explore 
the rivers to their very source—is quick, vig- 
orous and elegant in his movements—likes to 
have the exclusive command of the stream— 
keeps up a rigid system of order and discipline 
in the little community of which he isa mem- 
ber—exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety 
and fastidiousness about his food—is com- 
paratively free from vulgar, low and grovelling 
habits—entices his pursuer into the loveliest 
scenes of nature’s domains—calls forth from 
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that is set down by those disposed to justify 
their favoritesy as arising from his extreme 
fondness for them. 

The trout, in disposifig of its spawn, follows 
the identical rules which govern the salmon 
in this important process, whom he resembles 
in other particulars. He runs up rivers, and 
torrents, and brooks, in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, and seeks out the most 
retired water flowing over gravelly bosoms for 
this annual operation. The leaps the trout 
will take when ascending the rivers in au- 
tumn are really quite astonishing. If we ex- 
amine even the smallest rivulet or burn which 
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his ingenuity and skill—and, in a word, in 
every stage of his existence, preserves a supe- 
rior and dignified demeanor, unattainable by 


any other living occupant of the streams. 


. These may be styled the social and intellec- ° 


tual qualities of this glorious fish. His physi- 
cai constitution is equally entitled to our re- 
spectful consideration. He boasts a prepos- 
sessing and fascinating figure, moulded in 
strict conformity with the most refined prin- 
ciples of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in 
all the colors of the rainbow, and holds a high 
position in the science of gastronomy. He is 
called the dandy of the stream, apd though 
at times disposed to eat his own offspring, 


runs into any good trout stream, we shall find 
it full of small trout fry, the produce of the 
spawn which the parent fish had, under the 


pressure of apparently insuperable difficulties, 
contrived to deposit. A trout of a pound 
weight will often clear a leap four feet high. 
The period of the year in which trout are in 
the finest condition varies in different coun- 
tries and rivers. The seasons also exercise a 
considerable influence. If the winter has 
been open and mild, the trout will be in fine 
order much earlier than if there had been 
long, sharp frosts and heavy falls of snow. In 
the months of June and July, they are gen- 
erally supposed to arrive at their highest de- 
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gree of perfection in strength, richness and 
flavor. The trout varies in size in different 


Tivers and different countries, from the small 
Welsh trout of half a‘pound, to the giants of 


some foreign rivers, which occasionally reach 
a weight of twenty or thirty pounds; but the 
general run of fish in trout-streams averages 


from half a pound to a pound and ehalf. In 
waters where they are very numerous, the 


number caught below half a pound will, in 
ordinary cases, far exceed those caught above 
that weight. Itis an almost universal rule 
that where trout are large they are scarce. 
An exception is a lake and stream in Maine, 


purchased by a company of New York and 
Boston gentlemen, which abound numerous- 
ly in large fish, several of which we have 
seen that weighed six pounds, and we see by 
the papers that Jay Cook, Esq., of Néw York, 
one of the party referred to, caught one that 
weighed eight pounds. These trout have all 
the distinctive marks of brook trout, and are 
pronounced such by Professor Agassiz. 

The age which trout generally attain has 
been a long-disputed, and is as yet an unde- 
cided question among naturalists and anglers. 
Experiments have been made in ponds to set- 
tle this point; but such tests are not quite 
satisfactory, inasmuch as they are, in some 
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degree, artificial contrivances, and place the 
fish out of their usual haunts, habits and 


modes of living. There can be little doubt, 


we apprehend, that the longevity of the trout 
varies with the country, and the nature of the 
stream it inhabits. We shall here recite two 
instances relative to the age of this fish. The 


first is a statement that a trout died in Au- 
gust, 1809, which had been in a well at Dum- 


barton castle for eight and twenty years. The 
other account is taken from the Westmore- 
land Advertiser of some years ago. “ Fifty 
years since, the proprietor of Bond-hall, near 
Broughton, in Furness, when a boy, placed a 


male Fellbeck trout in a well, in the orchard 
belonging to his family, where it remained till 
last week, when it departed this life, not 
through any sickness or infirmity attendant 
on old age, but from want of its natural ele- 
ment, water—the severe drought having dried 
up the spring—a circumstance which has not 
happened for the last sixty years. His lips 
and gills were perfectly white, although his 
head was formerly black and of a large size. 
He regularly came, when summoned by his 
master by the pame of ‘ Ned,’ to feed from his 
hand on snails, worms and bread. This re- 
markable fish has been visited, and consider- 
ed a curiosity by the neighboring country, for 
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several years.” Trout pair at the latter end 
of June and in July, and are invariably both 


of the same size. They roam together, feed 
together, exist together, and seem to delight 
in each other’s society; they also appear to 
express feelings of commiseration and affec- 
tion for each other in times of peril and 
danger. 

U. A. Scudder, Esq., of Dorchester, some 
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years since, constructed a home for trout, 
that was fed by a brook running through it, 
with a wire screen to prevent their escape. 
They would come at call, and at the scatter- 
ing of crambs or worms upon the water, a 
multitude of the speckled inhabitants would 
come out from their lairs, leaping from the 
water in their avidity to grasp the prize. 
With regard to the artificial raising of fish, 
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the report of the Massachusetts Commission- 


ers on the Fisheries, made to the last Legis- 


lature, is very interesting, of which the por- 
tion relating to trout we quote almost entire: 

Of the Trout (Salmo fontinalis).—During 
the last year, the general and growing inter- 
est in pisciculture has turned chiefly towards 


this easily-bred species, and several establish- 
ments, private or public, have been started. 


With these have come also improvements, 
among which may be mentioned a box for 


rearing the young, which consists of a long 


trough with partial cross-bulkheads (as in 
a fishway), and with a cross-trough at the 
head, making a letter T. This cross-trough 
is grated, and, by its long surface, admits 
much more floating food than would enter 
the end of the rearing-trough proper. Mr. 
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Ainsworth, to whom we owe many valuable 
inventions, has contrived a new spawning- 
bed, which promises excellent results. On 
the floor of a trench he lays horizontal screens 
of fine wire; one inch above these he lays 
similar and parallel screens, but of coarse 
wire, with a half-inch mesh. On these last 
he spreads one or two inches of gravel, so 
coarse that it will not fall through. The 
trout pair in the trench; the female sweeps 
the gravel, clean to the wire, bends into the 
nest thus formed, and discharges some spawn, 
which falls through to the lower screen, where 
it is reached by the spermatic fluid of the 
male. In this way, the danger and trouble of 
handling the fish is avoided, while the spawn, 
thoroughly impregnated and protected from 
enemies, may be, from time to time, removed 
to the hatching-troughs. Mr. E. A. Brackett, 
of Winchester, has tried this with entire suc- 
cess, and has improved on the process in a 
way that promises the best results. He makes 
the lower screen of a simple wooden frame, 
one-half inch deep, and with a cleat below to 
raise it from the ground. The bottom of this 
frame is made of common “ mosquito-bar,” 
stretched and tacked, which is further 
strengthened by a diamond network of coarse 
twine, each diamond being about one and 
a half inch long. The gauze and the net- 
work are in contact, and the latter serves also 
to hold the spawn in place. Both gauze and 
network are saturated with rosin varnish, 
and are then well heated to drive off the tur- 
pentine. Finally the whole, including the 
frame, gets a coat of shellac varnish. These 
frames, when covered with spawn, may be 
put directly in the hatching-troughs, without 
any gravel below or above; and the advan- 
tage is, that if any sediment collects, it may 
be easily washed through the gauze, and pass 
off in the open space below. Further than 
this, there seems no reason why this artificial 
spawning-bed should not be in the hatching- 
house itself, with a small fishway leading into 
it from the pools where the breeders are kept. 
As the season comes on, the trout will go up 
the fishway into the spawning-bed; and 
thence .the lower screens, covered with their 
ova, may, from time to time, be removed to 
the hatching-troughs. The whole apparatus 
is as cheap as cheap can be, and presents 
great inducements to our farmers and fisher- 
men. Certainly they would not hesitate to 
begin this industry, did they know the little 
labor needed, and the considerable food and 
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profit to be derived. They should know that time. 


the skim milk of one good cow turned into 
curd will plentifully feed 500 pounds of trout, 
and with what they themselves pick up, will 
cause them to grow rapidly. Now will it feed 
500 pounds of pork? The trout are worth at 
least $250, the pork not more than $80. A 
bit of curd the size of the finger, rubbed and 
washed in a bow! of water, is enough fodd for 
10,000 young trout fry, just after absorbtion of 
the sac. Cape Cod is especially adapted to 
the culture of the finest trout, for it is not 
the celebrated Marshpee River alone which is 
capable of producingthem. Every tiny creek 
or rill that empties into salt water is available 
for their culture. The trout of the Marshpee, 
after spawning in the river, go down stream, 
and by the first of December are all collected 
at its mouth, where numerous springs, gush- 
ing from the high banks, furnish a plentiful. 
and equable water; here they lie during the 
winter, sometimes even buried in the mud, 
all but the head. They are then dark, and in 
poor condition. In sunny, warm days, they 
venture forth, and are sometimes killed from 
being caught in shoal water by a “cold snap,” 
when the ice makes round them before they 
are aware of their danger. In the middle or 
end of March, they push out into the brack- 
ish water of the bay, going back and forth 
with the tide, and feeding voraciously on the 
small shrimps which there abound. About 
the middle of May they begin to run up the 
river, and they are then in beautiful condi- 
tion, with dark-green backs and silvery sides, 
and the roof of the mouth light colored. The 
great run of prime fish is in June. During 
the summer heats they lie in the deep holes 
under the banks, and gradually lose their sea- 
coat, taking on the spots and mottles of a 
brook trout, from which they cannot readily 
be distinguished when kept for a year in con- 
finement. So far as is kuown, all so-called 
brook trout will go to sea if they get a chance, 
but will not therefore resemble each other. 
When a trout is highly fed, he becomes “ pig- 
bodied,” and his head seems diminutive 
(Marshpee variety); but if his food must be 
worked for, his body becomes long and grace- 
ful, and the head is conspicuous (Red Brook 
variety); finally, if he be starved for part of 
the year, the head becomes disproportionate, 
and the body is small. The growth of sea- 
going trout is rapid, and a marked fish from 
Quashnett Brook, which was put in Marshpee 
River, weighing four ounces, was taken in 
two years, and had gained one pound in that 
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In Genoa, Italy, is. a costly and elegant 
monument, inscribed, “A Cristoforo Colombo 
La Patria.” To Christopher Columbus: his 
country—as though his country had done a 
very good thing in thus remembering the man 
who, more than the kings, queens and cour- 
tiers contemporary with him, had conduced 
to the glory of that country, and whose 
names are only saved from oblivion through 
the attitude, hostile or otherwise, they assum-° 
ed towards him:. The monument, so well de- 
served by hin who gave the New World to 
Leon and Castile, stands, in view of the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Genoa, as a 
monument to its own shame, though it has 
always been the case, with prophets and re- 
formers, that their true worth should only be 
known after they had passed away. The 
great, stupid world distrusts everything that 
is new. Wedded to old ‘ideas, and, running 
on in antiquated grooves, all that the pro- 
phetic mind sees and declares is received by 
it with doubt and scorn, often demonstrating 
in martyrdom ; and herein is the glory of the 
truth that enables the possessor to shrink not 
from the encounter of violence and death, 
being shown the future, not far distant, when” 
enlightenment will come, and, in shame and 
contrition, the world will pile monuments to 
those of late decried and crucified. Colum- 
bus, however, survived the opposition of igno- 
rance and superstition, and fell before the at- 
tacks of envy and jealousy of those who owed 
him everything. 

The relics of him personally in his native 
place are few, as are those of most illustrious 
men, owing to their being unappreciated by 
the generations in which they live, but what 
are to be found are precious. A few hours 
before reaching Genoa, the traveller comes to 
a dirty Italian village, called Cogoletto, and is 
shown a dingy old house, over the door of 
which is inscribed, “ Here Cristofero Columbo 
was born,” and on entering Genoa by the 
Porta Lanterna, he reads on a building in 
front of the gate, “ Cristofero Columbo, Scopre 
America,” and on entering the large square 
near the gate, he beholds the handsome mon- 
ument to which we alluded at the commence- 
ment of this article, and this is all Genoa the 
Superb has to show of the great discoverer. 

But it is enough—the mind supplies the rest. 
We gaze upon the monument, which, as a 
work of art, is really excellent, note the 
commanding figure of Columbus, “in his 
habit as he lived,” with a kneeling girl sym- 
bulical of the New World at the apex, the 
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naval emblems on the pillar, the statues at the 
corners of the pedestal, and the bas-reliefs of 
four striking events in his life, and while not- 
ing and admiring, the mighty man himself 
comes into full view of the mental eye. We 
have brought vividly before us Columbus in 
the grand simplicity of a character full of 
faith, integrity and resolution. We think of 
him as the poor apprentice sailor boy, picking 
up with avidity the knowledge vouchsafed to 
his time; as the young seaman, tall, comely, 
robust, voyaging along the coasts of the Med- 
iterranean, up the Dardanelles, along the 
shores of the Black Sea—the Genoese had a 
colony in the Crimea—again northward to 
the west coast of France,.to England, prob- 
ably to the Baltic, and in the intervals be- 
tween his watches devouring the highly- 
colored pages of those romantic travellers, 
the Englishman De Mandeville and the Ve- 
netian Marco Polo, and out of his day-dreams 
of geography, adventure, peril and honor, 
gradually forming those ideas of the remote 
east which finally resolved themselves into 
the fixed one which became the guiding star 
of his future life. The statue of such a man 
consequently becomes eloquently suggestive, 
for as we gaze upon it all the years of his 
splendid life are unrolled before us. His 
memories, at once an epic and a romance, 
fascinate us with their marvellous wealth of 
experiences and heroism. We pursue him 
with fond and unbounded admiration from 
the beginning to the close of his career. 

He stands before us, one of the grandest 
characters in history—colossal amid the scene 
in which he moved—persistent in his pur- 
poses, filled with the thought that study made 
conviction, in all the years of trial and pov- 
erty abating no whit in his enthusiastic ad- 
hesion to his idea, presenting it calmly to 
kings and princes, meeting scorn and railing 
with the weapon of truth, and at length tri- 
umphing in unbounded recognition. Though 
the crowned heads of the age offered little of 
that sympathy he had expected; and though 
beset by danger from tenfpest, ignorance and 
jealousy, he persevered, until his eye lighted 
upon the first land in the western hemisphere. 

But if his contemporaries were backward in 
giving evidence of their appreciation to Co- 
lumbus, how slow are we, who better see 
and know the value of his discoveries. Not 
a monument, we think, exists to his memory 
in this country, and the land he found is 
named for one who came after him in the 
work of exploration. 
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HORSE-CARS DOWN SOUTH. 


The cut upon this page presents a scene be- are made to hold.an indefinite number, while 
fore the war, in the early days of horse-cars, holding out but a limited promise. We have 
when the horse-car had just been adopted in not been in New Orleans since the time when 


Paris, and come back for imitation in New 
Orleans. The vehicle is French in design, 
and probably in execution. It is in marked 
contrast with our light and graceful cars, that 


these cars were in vogue, but deem that little 
improvement has taken place in their con- 
struction. There is no irregularity of surface 
to overcome, and therefore two horses are 
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deemed sufficient to draw the most weighty 
loads, and we have seen, in the hot days of 
the South, horse after horse drop dead in the 
harness, while toiling to draw these cumbrous 
vehicles through the streets. Here, doubt- 
less, were such things dohe, humanity would 
cry out against them, and the Seciety for 
Preventing Cruelty to Animals might put a 
paragraph in its paper condemning it. The 
specimen car of our engraving seems to pre- 
sent some adyantage to the passenger, though 
but little accrues to the horse, as we should 
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judge, with the upper deck thronged, as it 
would probably be, if people were as much 
disposed to patronize them as they are here. . 
The horse-car is a great institution, but it 
seems to be inducing an entire change of 
public customs: the old walk and the young _ 
ride. The largest portion of the patrons of 
our horse-cars are young persons, while the 
old recruit their wasting energies by walking. 
The young man of to-day is determined tc 
save his strength for the coming need, little 
thinking he is exhausting it by effeminacy. 


DOVER, ENGLAND. 


There are few promif€nt towns in England ern—presenting some of the earliest speci- 
that are not repeated here, in name at least, mens of regular masonry in England, and the 
the early settlers from the old country having entire ap; ice is striking and picturesque. 
testified to their affection by givingthe names It contains a spacious keep, used as a maga~ 
of their old homes to their new. Amongthe zine and considered bomb-proof, and barracks 
most familiar of these is Dover, of which sev- for two thousand men, besides which exten- 
eral of the States possess a town bearing the sive barracks for the officers, outside of the 
name. Some of them rival their English castle, were erected in 1867. Within the pre- 
namesake in importance. On page 819 will cinets of .the castle stands an octagonal 
be found a representation of the town of Do- watch-tower, of Roman architecture, the an- 


ver and the celebrated cliffs so often describ-. cient masonry referred to. In the time of 
ed. It is a somewhat famous place, very Edward the Conqueror, Dover Castle was 
ancient, has until recently been the only port considered the key to the whole kingdom. It 
of debarkation from France, and is a place of witnessed the landing of Charles IL, on his 
great resort in summer by visitors to the sea- restoration to the British throne, May 27, 


side. It is one of the “Cinque Ports”— 1660,and the embarkation of Louis XVIII, 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sand- April 24, 1814, on the restoration of the 
wich—which, lying opposite to France, receiv- Bourbonsin France. But better than having 
ed peculiar privileges in the early days of Eng- been the foothold of royalty, it is the ter- 
lish history, on condition of providing, during minus of the sub-marine telegraph that crosses 
war, a certain number of ships at their own the channel connecting England with the 
expense. Their charters are traced to the continent. It is regularly built, and none of 


days of Edward the Conqueror. They were, 
and perhaps are, governed by a Lord Warden 
—latterly, however, but merely a sinecure— 
the Duke of Wellington dying, while holding 
the office, at Walmer Castle, the seat of gov- 
ernment of the Ports. 


its public buildings are remarkable. The 
principal street is about a mile long, and from 
it diverge other smaller streets, all paved and 
lighted; but the best part, called the new 
town, faces the sea, along the shore, and in- 
cludes the marine parade, etc., where elegant 


Dover is situated on the northwest shore of modern houses have been built for the accom- 
the strait that bears its name, in the county modation of sea-bathing visitors, considerable 
of Kent. It is built mainly in a valley, partly numbers of whom resort hither. 
encompassed by an amphitheatre of chalk Dover, from its position on the great high- 
hills, cliffs and downs, on which stand a cas- way to Europe, is less English than any other 
tle, a citadel and several fortresses. The cas- town of its size. In one respect, however, it 
tle, which is represented in our illustration,is maintains the particular characteristic of the 
an immense structure, its works occupying country, viz., getting the most out of one by 


thirty-five acres. It consists of a heteroge- 
neous assemblage of fortifications of all styles 
and ages—Roman, Saxon, Norman and mod- 


the least return. It has a bad reputation 
with travellers who are unfortunately com- 
pelled to remain there any time waiting for ° 
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conveyance, Folkestone now shares its im- 
portance as a point of embarkation. Steam- 
ers now ply across the Channel between Do- 
ver and Calais, or Boulogne, and much of 
the delay and annoyance of the old time is 
avoided. Dover is likewise the terminus of 
the Southeastern and Dover Railway, which 
connects it with the interior. Though im- 
portant as a seaport, its harbor is bad and un- 
reliable, owing to deposits of shingle that are 
made by gertain winds, which form a bar at 


its mouth. This, however, has been obviated 
somewhat by immense jetties that project 
out into the sea as breakwaters, erected at 
great cost to the government. Near the 
town, and beneath which the railway is tun- 
nelled, are the Shakspeare cliffs, described, in 
Lear, to the old blind king. But its height 
was in the poet’s conceit alone. It is but 
about 350 feet high, and one who stands upon 
it cannot, by any stretch of fancy, realize the 
description: 
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“Half way down [trade! 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice.” 

Now the one who stands upon the cliff 
holds converse with the ones below, and the 
samphire man no more hangs there, save in 
the poem. But no matter. Plague on the 
practical that would intrude itself upon the 
domain of fancy, and show us solemn facts 


THE TOWN AND CASI§E OF DOVER, ENGLAND. 


above which we have been led by dreams, 
lessening the heights, and lifting the illusory 
mists that have concealed our hopeful horizon ! 
We cling to the record, and hug the illusion 
in reason’s spite. The cliff is scaling off, 
and may in time all disappear. In May, 1847, 
a huge mass of this cliff scaled off and fell to 
the base. The mass was 254 feet high and 15 
feet thick, and was calculated to contain 
48,000 tons of chalk. Shortly after, another 
fall of 10,000 cubic yards took place. - 


A SISTER'S LOVE. 


BY. B. P. SHILLABER. 


There’s no affection of the human breast, , 
Nor known to angels in the courts above, 

That doth in grander beauty manifest 
Than the devotion of a sister’s love. 


No taint of passion mars, with its alloy, 

The calm and graceful current in its sweep; 
Nor time, nor place, nor trial can destroy 
. Its peerless constancy and purpose deep. 


When grief and pain in early life assail, 

And the boy’s heart with bitterness is filled, 
The sister’s voice will temper every gale, 

And bid the tumult of its strife be stilled. 


The darkness of the brow retreats away, 
—Her gentle counsels melting on the ear,— 
As on the dullness of a stormy day 
Stealeth the joy of a new atmosphere. 
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How sweet her touch when bitterness is rife, No cloud of dark misfortune can it mar, 
And the torn heart in turbulence rebels! No shadow chill, despondency may cast, 
It calls our latent hopefulness to life, No more than vapor can destroy a star, 
And Peace once more in calm dominion That burns in trustful radiance to the 
dwells. last. 


The tender look, the low, consoling word, O, star of earth !—reflecting heavenly light,— 
Creep in and nestle with emotion warm, - Serenely, brightly beaming on thy course, 


As the pure song of some inspired bird Thine is the ray that-penetrates our night, 
Might cheer the pauses of a summer storm. And through its ministries reveals thy source. 


Ah, deep that love!—no holiday affair, A precious light it is to those who stray, 
To grow and blossom in the airs of spring, Unvarying, constant, truthful to the close; 
Shedding its beauties on the vernal air, Brighter when come the shadows of life’s day, 
And only in the bowers of joy to cling. Than on the early morning when it rose. 
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BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


(DITH SAYBROKE could not have ex- 
plained why she never told her mother 
of the interview with a stranger that night 
in the garden. When ske returned to the 
house, there was still company, of course. 
Then, when they weit, the first thing was to 
tell what Mr. Willoughby had said to her, and 
to protest that she never, never was going to 
be married, and would always remain at home, 
After that, she was too sleepy to say more. 
The next morning they were so busy, being 
servantless yet, that, maybe, she forgot it. 
And so on. 


We all know how easy it is, having once put ° 


off telling a tale, to put off still longer, till at 
length the time seems past for telling it. She 
could not have hesitated for fear of blame, for 
that would only have made her tell imme- 
diately. Edith might forget to tell a trifling 
incident, but she never forgot to tell a fault. 

Besides, there were so many things to dis- 
tract her attention at that time. There was 
Mr. Willoughby, whotm she tried to; but 
could not, feel quite easy with, and there was 
Walter Thorrie, whom she found herself 
obliged to take a high hand with. He would 
not go for gentlendss, and could scarcely be 
made to stand aside for asharp rebuff. Then 
there was a constant ebb and flow of com- 
pany. All the: liouses in the neighborhood 
were full, and everybody who coulf gain ad- 
mittance to the Saybrokes’ house made haste 
to do so. Then éarly in September came 
Edith’s birthday when they were to have a 
grand celebration. Quite enongh for a hap- 
py, gay young girl to occupy her mind with, 
without thinking to speak of a momentary 
chance meeting with a stranger. 

But, in spite of all this, Edith went down 
the labarnum path to the arbor the very next 
morning, lodked at the seat where the 
stranger had sat, at the door-post against 
which he had leaned, and then, walking down 
the avenue, stood a moment looking at the 
gate where she had last seen him. 

“I would like te know how he is,” she 
thought. “Poor fellow! I’m afraid he may 
be ill.” 

The last Sunday in August, the Sunday 
before Edith’s birthday, she stayed at home 

20 


from church. She was not feeling quite well 
that day, and did not want to be shut up in a 
crowd, and stifled through a long service. All 
the rest of the family went, howevet. The 
doctor and Mrs. Saybroke had always been 
strict in their attendance on Sunday service, 
and George was just now very assiduous also 
in his devotions, In the country everybody 
goes to church, even those who do not go in 
the city; and the people about Oakside were 
most exemplary in thelr conduct in that 
respect. In the first place, there wasn’t 
much else to do on Sunday®, in ‘the next 
place, morning prayers seémed to give an ex- 
cuse for evening visits, and then, the ladies 
must positively show their dresses. In ad- 
dition to the usual toflet interésts there was 
a new excitement just now. Dona Bianea, 
the beautiful Spanish lady who was visiting 
the Livingstons, had appeared atthurch with 


. & mantilla over her head, a la Madrid, and a 
black and gold fan in her jewelled ‘little flirt* 


ing hand. It was an innovation, and some 


of the dark-eyed belles in the vicinity were 


longing to follow the example. All had some 
interest. or other in going to meeting, or 
chureh, as they called it. George Saybroke 
went to look at the ladies, especially Mathilde 
Ferroan who was doing her bést to turn his 
head. 

Edith stayed at home. Or rather, after the 
others were gone, she wandered out, prome- 
naded tlie garden walks and let the fresh air 
cool her head, a little, a very little hot with 
the remains of a headache. Then she took 
a fancy to go outside the’ gardens to the 
rocks that dropped, and shelved, and held in 
many a handlike hollow little clamps of ver- 
dure and flowers, till they reached the river- 
side. This was outside the grounds. proper, 
but the whole, down to the water, belonged 
to the estate. A stone wall ran down, om 
either side, to the shore, and across the top,. 
separating the cultivated grounds from the 
wild strip beyond. On thé Sunday in ques 
tion, Edith lifted the latch of the gate in this. 
upper wall, arid stepped out under the shade- 
of the oaks that grew on the brow of the: 
rough descent. Mr. Banks had kept this place- 
as wild as possible: Not a stone had been 
removed, not a vine nor tree uprooted. Edith 
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walked slowly along the mossy sward, under 
the wide-stretched branches, the oak-shadows 
playing over her lovely form, her long dress 
gathered up in one hand from the rude twigs 
and vines that pushed out to catch it, The 
oaks stood close together and let her pass, 
then, a tall pine stood in her path, and under 
it, in the mossy nook overlooking the Hudson, 
which she had come to seek, reclined a gen- 
tleman who started up just as, at sight of 
him, she arrested her step. 

“TI beg pardon,” he began; and at the 
same moment his eyes flushed with radiant 
delight, and a blush and a smile broke to- 
gether over her face. Here was her ac- 
quaintance of the garden! 

“I beg pardon for intruding,” he said, 
again, blushing as deeply as herself. “I came 
up the river for @Sunday’s rest, and did not 
think to be found here.” 

While he spoke he was searching her face 
with his bright and eager eyes, as if asking 
for, or reading a welcome there. 

“You are welcome,” Edith replied, trying 
to speak calmly, but agitated by the sudden- 
ness of the meeting. “Stay as long as you 
like, and go into the grounds if you please. 
It'is pleasant there.” 

He thanked her, but declined. He liked 
best to see and hear the river, he said. 

“Don’t go!’ he entreated, as she made a 
motion to turn back. “You came out here 
for a walk, and I shall think I have driven 
you away. I would rather go myself.” 

Edith hesitated. 

“Are you better?” she asked, shyly. “I 
‘Was quite anxious about you.” 

“Were you anxious? Yes, lam now quite 
well. I have new life.” 

Lingering, going, every moment on the 
point of leaving him, Edith still did not go, 


but stayed there talking. The first shyness 
wore off. Both were young and unworldly. 
They trusted each other, and were too up- 
right to need think of little conventionalities. 
An bour passed, and still they talked, like old 
friends, eagerly, and delightedly, telling each 
other more, perhaps, than either had ever 


told before. 

“And now I must go,” said Edith, starting 
up almost in affright at the sudden thought 
of what her mother might think of this in- 
terview. “How long I have stayed!” 

The frank, handsome face of the young 


man sobered as hers grew grave. 
“T don't think that you have done any 
harm in staying to talk to me a little while,” 
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“he said. “But if you, or any one you care 


for, should think so, then I am very sorry for 
hhaving been the cause. But I cannot regret 
having seen you.” 
“ Good-by,” said Edith, looking down. 
“One moment!” he begged. “Say that I 


may see you again.” 

“TI cannot promise,” she replied, beginning 
to look frightened. “I ought not to have 
any acquaintance that my mother does not 
know of, and I must see no one without her 
permission. She would be displeased.” 

The young man stood thinking, a frown of 
perplexity on his brows. “Of course I don’t 
wish you to deceive your mother, or do any- 
thing improper,” he said. “But I must see 
you again. How can I manage? If I can 
get an introduction to the house, in the regu- 
lar way, would you like to have me come?” 

“O surely! I should be delighted,” Edith 
replied. 

“Then I will try. It may take me some 
time; but I will succeed in the end. I can- 
not lose you. You know I love you!” 

Edith turned abruptly away from that 
ardent gaze, and without a word hastened to- 
wards the house, her face in a blaze. Now, 
indeed, something had happened which she 
dared not and could not tell her mother. A 
young man whom she did not knowanything 
about, save the little he had himself told her, 
had twice met her on her father’s own 
grounds, but not in her father’s house, and 
on the second interview had actually told her 
that he loved her! Worse than all, she had 
not been angry. 

“I don’t see why I am not angry,” Edith 
said to herself when she had regained her 
room, and hidden her blushing face in her 
pillow. “It was dreadful for him to say it. 
How dared he? But O! how beautifully he 


said jt. He doegn’t speak at all like Walter 


Thorne, or even like Mr. Willoughby, or any 
one else. He doesn’t guard himself, and 
seem as though he were measuring his words. 
He speaks right out. I like it. It sounds so 
honest. But O, what would mamma say! 
She would never let us be married, I 


know.” 

“ How is your headache, dear?” asked her 
mother’s voice, at the door. 

“Better, mamma; but I am going tosleep,” 
says Edith, without looking up. 

“Anna says that you have been out all the 
forenoon,” her mother continued, approaching 


the bed. “It was imprudent, dear, Are you 
sure that you are better?” 
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- “© yes!” Edith said, looking round, since 
she must. 
’ “Mercy! how red your face is!” cried Mrs. 
Saybroke, in affright, “Why, you look like 
one in a fever, What has happened to you?” 

“T got heated, that’s all, mamma,” the girl 
said, almost pettishly. “I shall be all right 
when I have had a nap.” a 

And with that Mrs. Saybroke had to con- 
tent herself. 

“© dear!” moaned Edith, after her mother 


had gone, “it is terrible not to tell mamma 
everything. I feel so wicked!” 

That week Edith’s birthday fete was cele- 
brated in great state. There was a band up 
from the city, they had fireworks in the 
garden, and on the river, and a housefull of 
company. Everything was beautiful, and the 
young queen of the fete the most beautiful of 
all. But one person present noticed that she 
kept her sparkling eyes constantly on the 
door, and watched each new arrival with an 
excitement that gradually heightened the 
lovely rose-color of her cheeks to a burning 
crimson. Even in dancing, she turned every 
moment to watch who entered. The one 
whom she looked for came not. 

“Tt is too soon,” she thought. “He said it 
might be some time before he could get an 
introduction. But I wish he would come to- 
night. I would like to have him -see me 
looking well. And besides, I want a chance 
to be ceremonious with him.” 

Edith could not be unaware that she was 
looking more lovely than ever before in, her 
life. Her dress was white and quite simple 
in make, of the finest gossamer lawn trimmed 
with lace and looped with roses, and a spray 
of roses half hung from her hair. She repre- 
sented youth, the spring and early summer of 
life, and needed no jewels to adorn her. Her 


very girdle was roses, a perfectly imitated 
pink coral rose-bud hung from each ear, and 
a tiny rose was fastened to the instep of each 
of her little white satin slippers. If one 
wanted splendor, this lovely picture did not 
lack the rich setting. Mrs. Saybroke blazed 


in the diamonds and silks which her daugh- 


ter did not exhibit, and the whole appoint- 
ments of the house were superb. Lights, 
music, flowers, a richly-dressed crowd, a mag- 
nificent supper, all these seemed but the 
accessories to that human flower whose birth 
they celebrated. 


In all the brilliancy and gayety of the 


- s¢ene, no one seemed to notice two or three 
little jars. Firstly, Mathilde Ferron, more 
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coquettish than ever, had evidently quarrelled 
with George Saybroke, and was trying to flirt 
with Mr. Willoughby, who gave her small en- 
couragement. George, jealous and angry, 
was revenging himself by paying the most 
marked attention to Magdalena Thorne, who 
rather sulked at being made a cat’s-paw Of, 
but who did not despair of fixing this young 
man to her side if once she could attract him 
there. Walter Thorne was clearly in despair, _ 
and went about leaning on mantel-pieces, and 


playing Hamlet in a manner that made the 
cynical smile. But these little annoyances 
were not, of course, made vulgarly obtrusive. 
People in good society do not usually turn 
their hearts wrongside out for the amusement 
of the public. There seemed to be but one 
person who watched and took note of them 
all; and that one person was Monsieur Fer- 
ron, Mathilde’s father, and Doctor Saybroke’s 
friend. 

Monsieur was a small, slight, finely-featured 
man, with a broad forehead, bright gray eyes, 
and gray hair. He was very polite and very 
lively. For some reason, to-night he seemed 
sometimes a little absent-minded, kept very 
near Doctor Saybroke and his wife all the 
evening, and was very attentive to them. If 
one had watched him closely, they might 
have seen an occasional gravity settle mio- 
mentarily on his face, when he forgot his 
society manners. 

Edith saw nothing but sunshine. She 
danced, and flitted about, smiled on every one, 
and had a pleasant word for every one. 

“For every one but me,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby, arresting her as she floated past 
him, “You have not spoken to me this 
evening.” 

He smiled, but there was a touch of real 
reproach in his voice. 


She answered him merrily. 

“That shows ‘how highly you prize my 
words. I spoke to you when you came in, 
and you have forgotten it already. To punish 
you, I wont speak to you again to-night.” 

She laughed, gave him a bright glance that 
half atoned for her threat, and left him. 


She next came upon Walter Thorne, lean- 
ing tragically against one of the pillars that 
separated the long saloon from the south 
parlor. She smiled faintly, since he was her 
guest, and she must, and was passing on, 
where he also detained her. “Come out onto 


the veranda a moment, wont you? I want 


to speak to you. Only a moment.” 
“TJ would rather not leave the rooms,” Edith 
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trying to speak gently, yet embar- 
rassed and cold. “I have company, you 
perceive.” 

“But I will keep you only a minute,” he 
urged. “And I cannot go home without 
speaking to you.” 

“It is not proper,” she replied, with un- 
mistakable coldness. “If you have anything 


’ that is necessary should be said, you can say 


ithere. Ido not choose to attract remarks 
by having private interviews with any one at 
such @ time: It is very strange that you 
should ask it.” 

“Then when the company are gone,” he 
said, eagerly. “Come out then.” 

“By no means!” replied Edith, lifting her 
head haughtily; and took a step to leave him. 

He leaned towards her, aud whispered: 

“When may I see you then? Tell me some 
time. May I come to-morrow evening ?” 

The girl’s patience was entirely gone. 

“Mr. Thorne,” she said, decidedly, “ you 
are an admitted. visitor at the honse, and I 
am not going to forbid your coming as other 
visitors do. But I will not again see you 
alone. Ihave nothing to say to you which 
may not be said before everybody, and I will 
hear nothing from you which need be said 
privately. You have annoyed me too much. 
Let me hear no more of it.” 

One who had seen Edith only in her gentler 
moods, could scarcely believe her to be the 
same with this decided, haughty creature who 
walked away with her head up, and her 
cheeks and eyes bright with anger. 

The young man looked after her with an 
expression that was anything but loverlike. 
His case was hopeless, he saw, and what had 
been love was changed to hate. Edith was so 
geutle that he had hoped to overtcome her, 
first by love, then by pity. He was not pre- 
pared for her sudden flinging off of his 
entanglements. 

“She can hold private meetings with 
others,” he muttered. “But she is all pra- 
dishness where I am concerned. I'll bring 
her high head down.” 

Leaving lim, Edith went directly to her 
father who stood talking with Monsieur 
Ferron. 

“Papa,” she said, “how do you do? I 
haven't seen you for an age.” She laughed a 
little and leaned on. his arm, clinging there, 
her hands not quite steady. She was dis- 
turbed, almost frightened by the conversation 
of young Thorne. It was plain that he would 
like to draw remark on them, that he wished 
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people to connect tlieif names together. It 
was the first glimpse that the girl had got of 
the dangers of life, and it terrified her. Till 
then, she had looked on every man as a pos- 
sible protector, and had believed that love 
was always the companion of chivalry. That 
@ man would willingly compromise a woman 
in order fo secure her hand, had never before 
seemed possible to her. She clung to her 
father’s arm, feeling for the first time the real 
friend and proteetor he was to her. 

The father smiled at her greeting, caressed 
the little hand on his. arm, and went on with 
his conversation. “By the way,” Monsieur 
Ferron said, looking at Edith rather than at 
her father, “I have a young friend whom I 
would like to present to you, doctor. Indeed, 
he expressed a modest wish to become ac- 
quainted with your family, and I teld him I 
thought it not impossible.” 

“Any friend of yours, monsieur;’ saiil the 
doctor, cordially. 

For a moment the Frenchman neglected to 
respond. He was staring at Edith whose 
whole face had blushed a sudden red while he 
spoke. He recovered himself, however, in an 
instant. 

“Thank you! This young man is not rich, © 
and has very few friends; but he has good 
prospects. He is a bookkeeper only; but he 
is one to make his way in the world. You 
know, in these days, it isn’t safe to despise 
small beginnings. He who blacked our boots 
last year may hold a mortgage on our house 
next year. But this young nian does not 
come under that category. He is a gentleman 
born and bred, and has a good education.” 

“T shall be happy to take his acquaint- 
ance,” the doctor said. “I particularly like 
young men who are making their own way 
in the world, if they make it honorably. 
There is no person I would sooner take by 
the hand and encourage than a young man 
who is earning his own living. He is far more 
to my wind than these lounging scamips who 
live on their fathers, and. spend their time in 
dissipation. When my little girl marries, I 
hope she will take a good, honest fellow with 
a salary that he has to work for.” 

“O, you dear papa!” said Edith, fervently. 

Monsieur looked keenly again and again at 
Edith. He seemed struck by a new thought, 
one pleasing, apparently, but also puzzling. 

“Will Miss Edith honor an old man like 
me by taking a promenade with him?” he 
asked, when the doctor’s attention was 
claimed by some oue else, 
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“Certainly! The honor is quite on the 
other side,” she replied, cordially, placing her 
hand on his arms. 

Monsieur was as much a favorite with her 
as with her father. 

“Now, little girl, I want to catechize you,” 
the gentleman said, getting her out of hearing 
of the company. “You must make a father 
confessor of me, and I'll do you no harm. 
Are you willing?” 

The color was coming and going in the 
girl’s face. 

“You are a friend of the family, and we all 
think the world of you,” she said, nervously. 
“ Of course I would tell you almost anything. 
But what can you want me to tell?” 


'“T want to know if you guessed whoI was | 


proposing to introduce to your family?” the 
gentleman said, watching her closely. 

“T thought—” She stopped there in dis- 
tress. “I don’tknow what it all means!” she 
exclaimed. “There is some mystery; and I 
don’t like mysteries. Do tell me!” 

“Do you know this young Mr. Banks?” the 
Frenchman asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, immediately. “I am 
glad you spoke of it, and I will tell you all 
about it. Ihave been distressed, and afraid 
that I was wrong. Come out on the veranda 
a little while.” 

He led her out, and sitting there, Edith 
told him of her two interviews with the stran- 
ger, concealing only the declaration of love. 

“It is the first thing that I ever kept from 
mamma,” she said, almost weeping; “and I 
have been unhappy about it. I don’t know 
why I didn’t tell her, but someway I couldn't. 
Do you think that I did wrong?” 

“No, my dear,” her friend said, gently. 
“Such things are not, of course, advisable ; 
but in this case you did not seek any clan- 
destine meeting. In future your acquaint- 
ance with the young man will progress, as it 
ought, under the eyes of your parents. But 
I will assure you of this. Mr. Banks is a 
young man whom any lady may trust. He is 
honest, honorable and generous. He was not 
quite frank with me, but I forgive him. He 
did not say that he had already met one 
member of the family whose acquaintance he 
was so anxious to make, and did not say that 
he had been here at all. However, his re- 
serve with me proved how careful he was of 
you. Have no fears of him, dear; but also, 
have no concealments from your parents. 
After this, let them know of all that passes 
between you.” 


“You're a splendid father confessor!” said 
Edith, enthusiastically’ ‘I'l! have you when- 
ever I have any faults to tell.” 

“Well,” the gentleman said, with a sigh of 
relief, as they rose to join the company again, 
“you have taken a load off my mind. I am 
delighted.” 

“Please manage it so that I may not be 
embarrassed,” Edith whispered, as they went 
in. “I cannot command my countenance 
very well, and I know I should show that 
had seen him before.” 

“Leave all to me, my dear,” said the 
gentleman, smilingly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Livingston family at whose house on 
the Hudson the charming Dona Bianca was 
visiting, were scarcely to the taste of that gay 
and dashing young widow. They were a 
middle-aged and exceedingly lazy couple who 
did little but eat, sleep, and drive out in’ 
lumbering great barouche drawn by a pair of 
bays that were scarcely able to get out of a 
walk, so fat were they. These people scarcely 
went anywhere except to church, and were 
intimate only with people as stupid as them- 
selves. It was impossible for the pretty 
Spaniard to endure this. She must do for 
herself what they failed to do for her. So she 
gathered a gay circle about her, and left the 
old couple to vegetate undisturbed. After & 
time, the drawing-room over which she pre- 
sided became the favorite resort of all whom 
she admitted to it. There was plenty of 
gossip, the dona dearly loved gossip; but 
there was also much lively and intelligent 
talk. The lady had been everywhere, and 
knew a little of everything, could criticise an 
opera or a novel very cleverly, and had a 
lively gift of descriptive powers, and pathos, 
and comicality. A thorough woman of the 
world, she was one of the most charming 
women in the world. So it was not only silly 
girls and dawdling young men whom she at- 
tracted, but the most cultivated people in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Willoughby was a fre- 
quent caller there, and Monsieur Ferron 
scarcely let a day go by without paying his 
respects to the fascinating Castilian. 

In this parlor there had, one morning of 
the week following Edith’s birthday, been the 
usual gathering, and one after another had 
dropped away, till only Mathilde and Magda- 
lena remained. The conversation with the 


gentlemen had been highly elegant as usual; 
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but when there was any gossip or scandal to 
retail, the girls stayed behind. 

“What do you think, Bianca,” exclaimed 
Mathilde the moment the door had clused on 
the last gentleman; “our immaculate Miss 
Saybroke is as fond of an affair as any one. 
She has got a lover, and has meetings and all 
that.” 

“Possible?” cried the little widow, with 
delight. “Do tell me!” 

Reader, did it ever strike you that the first 
person who told a plausible story on the earth 
was the devil, and that ever since he has had 
a hand in the telling of stories? Give a grain 
of truth, no matter how innocent and pure, 
and he, with the help of a human tongue, can 
work it into a lie as black as his own soul. 
We know of the two interviews which our 
sweet Edith had had with Mr. Banks the 


’ bookkeeper, and we know what qualms of 


fear and self-reproach they had caused her 
innocent heart to feel. Those two unexpected 
and blameless meetings were the truth which 
was to furnish forth the scandal we are now 
to hear. 

' ™ My dear,” says Mathilde, “she meets him 
in the most clandestine manner. I have it 
from an eye-witness. You know one Sunday 
her mother told us that Edith had stayed at 
home with a headache. Well, where was 
she during that whole forenoon, do you think, 
when her parents thought her in bed?. Why, 
she was out in the oak-grove Ly the river 
with this lover of hers. She only just ran in 
before the family came from church.” 

“Can such deceit be possible?” exclaimed 
the Dona Bianca, raising her dark eyes 
towards the ceiling. “Who would have 
believed it, my dears?” looking at her com- 
panions with tears in her eyes. “I thought 
that girl an angel. I was positive that her 
heart was as white as a lily. I thought, 
indeed, that she was too good even to marry, 
and that she was made to be a nun. And I 
have been deceived. She is, then, only a 
fallen angel, only a child of the evil one 
hidden in the form of an angel. My heart is 
broken!” And the dona put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

The other two stared a little. They were 
not aware that they had insinuated so much 
as the lady had taken for granted; but then, 
perhaps she was right. 

“Do you think there was anything very 
much out of the way about it, Bianca?” 
asked Magdalena, with that deference girls 
always show a married woman in such matters. 


'“Why, you dear, simple creatares, what 
could it be but out of the way? Those who 
are doing right do not need to play such 
tricks. It is a regular intrigue, without 
doubt. But, O how distressing it is to believe 
anything of the sort!’ 

“She has been seen with him in the 
gardens,” Mathilde went on. “When they 
have company in the house, she steals out 
and meets him. One evening a person saw 
them talking together a long while, and then 
she went all the way down to the gate with 
him.” 

“Yes, just think of it!” Magdalena strack 
in. “Mr. Willoughby was at the house that 
night, and be and she went out into the 
gardens. It seems the lover, whoever he is, 
was waiting in the arbor below the labur- 
nums. Mr. Willoughby stopped there, and 
presently she made some excuse to get him 
into the house. As soon as he was out of 
sight, the young man appeared out of the 
arbor. Of course Mr. Willoughby never 
suspects. He thinks that she is seraphic. 
She keeps him along, you know.” 

“He ought to know,” said Bianca. 

“So I think,” chimed in Mathilde. “But 
don’t tell him I said a word.” 

“And don’t let him know that I said any- 
thing about it,” added Magdalena. “You 
know it might make trouble.” 

“I wont breathe a word of either of you,” 
the widow assured them. “But I feel it a 
duty to let him know something about it. I 
don’t hold it right that such a man should be 
so deceived.” 

Of course, before the week was out, the 
lovely widow had, in a gentle and artistic 
manner, told the story to Mr. Willoughby. 
He was indignant, and denounced it as a base 
fabrication. 

“Do you think so?” asked the lady, wist- 
fully. “How gladIam! You really delight 
me! I said so at first; but so many circum- 
stances were mentioned, that, hard as it was 
to believe anything against such a sweet 
creature, I couldn’t help being influenced. 
And, come to think of it, you can prove a 
part of it false, for your name was mentioned.” 

“Mine!” exclaimed the gentleman, in a 
tone of annoyance. “In what way, pray?” 

The lady told him of the evening in the 
garden when he had left Edith alone by the 
arbor. 

“TI might have known better than that,” 
she said. “It would be so odd for a gentle- 
man to go off into the house and leave a lady 
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in that manner. And it was said that you 
and she had not quarrelled, but were good 
friends when she came in. I wonder I 
believed it. That was the most unlikely part 
_ of the story.” 

Mr, Willoughby was confounded. It was 
not false that he had left Edith by the arbor, 
and it was true that she did not come in for 
some time. When she did come, he remem- 
bered there was something unusual in her 
face, some stir and excitement. But that he 
had attributed at the time to their interview. 

The widow was not slow to perceive that 
she had struck him, but was too wise to 
appear to notice that he was confused. She 
went on a few minutes congratulating herself 
that there was no truth in the stories, as if 
his mere indignant assertion had disproved 
them, and presently slid easily to other topics. 

Mr. Willoughby took leave, and went away 
with a burning heart. He believed every 
word. Whocould have known that he had 
left Edith in that way if some person had not 
been on the watch? As soon as he was out 


of sight, this young man concealed in the 
arbor had come out, and perhaps the two had 
. laughed over fhe futile love-making of the 
dupe who had just gone into the house 


believing that he had left behind him an 
angel, who might one day become his wife. 
Mr. Willoughby was a very proud man, and 
he shivered with anger and mortification at 
the thought. 

“Women are all coquettes,” he thought, 
bitterly, “I believed her to be an exception, 
but I was deceived. Thank Heaven, she 
didn’t accept me! And yet, how honest she 
seemed !” 

His impulse was not to go near her again; 
but when evening came, he could not resist 
the temptation to go. He almost hated her; 
and yet he wanted to look at her again, and 
see her in the light of this new knowledge. 
Mr. Willoughby prided himself on under- 
standing human nature, and being able to 
read the character in faces. She had duped 
him by her seeming innocence, and he had 
neglected to watch and study, taking her 
honesty for granted. Now he would look at 
her closely, and see by what tricks she main- 
tained her pretty mask in its place. 

“T will soon find out the strings, and ropes, 
and joints,” he thought, going up the avenue 
to the Saybroke house. 

The night was warm, and the house was 
lighted as they always lighted it in summer; 
that is, there were lighted rooms at the 


further end of the long suits, and the hall was - 
as brilliant as gas could make it; but all the 
front rooms were unlighted, save by the soft- 
ened rays that reacheil them through doors 
and from a distance. If any one wanted. to 
read or play, they retired to the lighted 
rooms, and almost always there might be 
seen through the front windows, at the end 
of the long vista, a bright group framed by 
the heavy falling curtains that hung between 
the marble pillars dividing the rooms. More 
dimly seen in front, as one came up the paths 
or the avenue, would be figures sitting in the 
open windows, or on the verandas, or wander- 
ing up and down in the fragrant shadows. 

As Mr. Willoughby came up on this. even- 
ing, he chose, instead of the avenue, the way 
through the laburrium path past the arbor. 

“ Here is where my wooing was overheard,” 
he thought, his face glowing angrily in: the 


dark. “ Here is the shade in which the con- 


cealed lover lurked. Perhaps he is here 
now.” 

With a sudden fierce impulse, he stepped 
into the arbor and examined it. There was 
evidently no person in it at the time. He 
came out and walked slowly up towards the 
house. Some one in a white dress, Edith, of 
course, was sitting on the portico steps, and 
beside her was a lady in black, with a laee 
scarf over her head, Bianca, probably. <A tall 
gentleman, easy to be recognized as the 
doctor, walked up and down the veranda near 
them, and a group of ladies and gentlemen 
stood at some little distance in the garden. 
He heard their merry talk and laughter as he 
came near. 

‘Some one else, also, was coming up to the 
house by way of the avenue, two gentlemen, 
one of them Monsieur Ferron, he knew by 
the voice; the other he did not recognize, 
Monsieur was talking very fast and rather 
loud, contrary to his wont, and his companion ° 
was perfectly silent. 

Mr. Willoughby paused to let them be first 
to make their greeting, and to observe Edith 
a little. He found himself embarrassed to 
approach her. 

Immediately on hearing the approach of 
the Frenchman, the doctor had paused in his 
walk, and as the two gentlemen reached the 
steps, he went to meet them. q 

“This is Mr. Banks, a young friend of 
mine,” monsieur said, after having been him- 
self welcomed. 

The doctor offered the other his hand, and 


spoke in cordial greeting. 
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“Monsieur is so kind as to be responsible 
for me,” the stranger said in a low voice. 

“T never ask questions of Monsieur Ferron’s 
friends,” said Doctor Saybroke, with emphasis. 
* Come and see my daughter.” 

Mr. Willoughby thought that the Freneb- 
man winced a little at this, but took not 
mach note, being more occupied in looking at 


‘the new-comer, and watching Edith’s recep- 


tion of him. She rose and stood while her 
father introduced the stranger, murmuring 
some word of courtesy, but immediately re- 
sumed her seat, paying no further attention 
to him. The doctor, however, made up for 
her lack of warmth. 

Mr. Willoughby looked attentively at this 
Mr. Banks for whom the Frenchman was so 
kind as to be responsible, and saw a tall and 
exceedingly well-made young man, who could 
not be over thirty. The light that reached 
the veranda was too dim and uncertain to 
show his face plainly; but it seemed a hand- 
some one, with a fine profile, and dark, grace- 
ful hair. When he spoke, the listener found 
that he had a very pleasant voice. 

But it would not do to be playing eaves- 
dropper, even to a company, and Mr. Wil- 
longhby thought it time to make his appear- 
ance. His coming made no sensation. He 
was a familiar visitor, whom they saw nearly 
every day, and the wonder would have been 
if he had not come. The doctor and the 
Frenchman rose to offer their hands to him, 
interrupting their conversation but for a 
moment, Dona Bianca lisped a word of wel- 
come in her silvery tones, and Edith spoke 
her frank “good-evening; glad to see you.” 
Then the doctor introduced Mr. Banks ‘to 
him. 

Mr. Willoughby would have bowed with 
some state; but the young man extended a 
hand that gave his a strong, firm clasp. It 
seemed friendly and honest, er it might be 
commanding. A man doesn’t give such a 
grasp as that unless he is pretty sure of him- 
self. At the same moment, the slight change 
of position brought the stranger’s face where 
a ray from the hall lamp fell full on it. Mr. 
Willoughby stood motionless and looked at 
him. It was a beautiful face, exquisitely clear 
and pale, and lighted by dark eyes of wonder- 
ful brilliancy. 

They resumed their places, monsieur seated 
himself by Edith, and the doctor was princi- 
pally taken up with the new visitor. The 
Spaniard motioned Mr. Willoughby to a seat 
by her side, and began to comment on the 
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beauty of the evening. It was quite like their 
Southern nights, she said. She had never 
before seen anything so 
in September. 

The gentleman replied in monosyllables ; 
but she did not seem to observe it, though 
usually quick enough to take offence at .a 
slight. She knew, or fancied she knew, the 
cause of his embarrassment, and for once was 
good-naturedly trying to relieve a trouble not 
her own. But of course her motive was 
selfish. 

“ He is angry with Edith, and is suspicious,” 
she thought. “If she perceives it, she may 
be able to coax him round, I will cover his 
silence if I can.” 

But Edith would not have noticed if Mr. 
Willoughby had not uttered a word the whole 
evening. She was eagerly listening to the 
conversation of her father and his new 
acquaintance, perceiving with delight that 
they were apparently pleased with each other. 
How frank and sensible her friend’s talk was! 
What a pleasant voice was his, rich, even and 
deep! What a composed way he had! She 
felt her beart flutter with happiness. What 
was better, he did not seem to notiee her 
much. She was glad of that. If he had, she 
could scarcely have appeared quite herself. 
They had already talked over and got beyond 
all the topies that strangers usually begin by 
discussing, and to return to them again would 
have been too much like hypocrisy. And yet, 
before others, she could scarcely take up that 
grave and confidential tone that she had used 
when last they spoke together. 

As she listened, the last words he had 
uttered to her kept ringing in her ears, “you 
know I love you.” 

Monsieur left his young friend to listen, as 
he saw she wished, and addressed himself to 
Mr. Willoughby, who presently gave him his 
attention and began to wonder about him. 
The Frenchman was not 4t all like himself. 
He was nervous rather than lively, and 
instead of conversing with his usual wit and 
good taste, made more than once random 
observations. After awhile, seeing Mrs. Say- 
broke coming towards them through the long 
parlors, he started up and went to meet her. 
At the same time the group from the garden 
came up to the veranda, and there was a — 
general meeting, and an introduetion of Mr. 
Banks to them all. 

“Banks! Who the devil is the fellow?” 
asked George Saybroke, aside, of Walter 
Thorne. 
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“Don't know; never saw him,” was the 
reply. “Rather stiff, isn’t he? Has an air 
as if he expected us to take our caps off and 
pull our fore-locks to him.” 

“ He doesn’t catch me at it,” young Say- 
broke muttered. “Who the devil can he be? 
I never heard of a Banks that was anything 
except my uncle, and he was a rustic. You 
know we never had anything to do with him. 
My father acts as if the fellow were my Lord 
Gull. By George, here’s a pretty go! Ill 
ask Ferron. He’s coming this way. Monsieur, 
who is this fellow they call Banks? Do you 
know anything about him?” 

“Certainly,” replied monsieur, with suavity, 
but inwardly highly displeased with the free- 
and-easy address of the young man. “Mr. 
Banks is a friend of mine. I had the honor 
of presenting him to Doctor Saybroke.” 

“O, you brought him?” said the young 
man, softening his tone a little. “May I ask 
who he is?” 

' “He is a gentleman,” said the Frenchman, 
with dignity. “But when I say that he is my 
friend, I need searcely add that. He is not 
celebrated, is of no very distinguished though 
of respectable family, and he lives in the city.” 

“What is his address?” asked young Say- 
broke, with perfect coolness. “I should like 
to call on him, and I see that the others are 
too much taken up with him to give mea 
chance to speak a word.” 

“T have forgotten his boarding-place,” 
plied monsieur, freezingly. “His place of 
business is 970 Blank street.” 

“ Business!” echoed the young man, with 
aslight sneer. “He’s in business, then?” 

“Yes; but not for ,” replied Mon- 
sieur Ferron, haughtily. “He is a book- 
keeper.” 


Saying this, the Frenchman turned on his” 


heel and walked away, leaving the young 
men staring mutely after him. 

“A bookkeeper!” exclaimed young Say- 
broke. “Did you ever see such d——d im- 
pudence? I think monsieur takes a little too 
much on himself. So he brings a nobody of 
a bookkeeper here, and introduces him to 
everybody, and puts on airs when I ask who 
he is. I'll show the frog-eater that I have a 
word to say about the matter, and I'll show 
my lord there that he isn’t strutting about 
his dingy office now. By George, I’ll put an 
end to his visits!” 

The two young men joined the company 
on the piazza; but if they had designed to 
show their contempt for the bookkeeper, they 
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had not the opportunity. Seated between 
Edith who silently listened, and Doctor Say- 
broke who pleasantly talked with him, he 
was inaccessible to insult, and seemed to be 
utterly unaware of the presence of the two 
who, after walking quite fiercely up the step, 
and tramping about a little, finally gave up 
their attempt for the present, and settled 
themselves to talk with Magdalena and the 
Spaniard. Mathilde, with Mr. Willoughby, 
were standing near the others, saying but 
little, but listening also to the conversation of 
*the stranger. 

While they sat there, Mrs. Saybroke, ac- 
companied by a servant, came to invite them 
in to take wine and ice-cream. In rising to 
obey her invitation, the company changed 
places. Mr. Willoughby found himself beside 
Edith, while Mr. Banks walked with Mathilde. 

“Are you out of sorts this evening?” Edith 
asked, as they stepped into the brightly- 
lighted hall. “I haven’t heard you say @ 
word.” 

“T have spoken, nevertheless,” he replied, 
gravely, looking attentively at her, wondering 
if indeed that frank, sweet face was only'a Hie. 
“You were probably listening to others.” 

Edith blushed and dropped her eyes... She 
saw in his reply only jealousy. 

The dining-room to which they were going 
was beyond the reception-room, and to reach 
it they passed under the hall chandeliers. As 
they did so, Mathilde exclaimed: 

“Why, Mr. Banks, are you ill? How pale 
you look?’ 

Immediately all stopped, and Mrs: Saybroke 
called a servant, and bade her son push for- 
ward a lounge. Monsieur hastened to the 
side of his friend, who dropped into the seat 
offered him, and covered his face with his 
hands. “I cannot go in,” he said. “You 
must excuse me; I cannot go.” 

“He bases has scarcely 
recovered,” monsieur explained. 

The young man lifted his face. 

“T am very sorry to have been a trouble to 
you on my first coming,” he said, trying to 
smile. “As monsieur says, I have been ill, 
and I am not fully recovered. I have been 
for some time subject to fits of faintness. 
Will not you go on without minding me? I 
would rather not take anything.” 

“Only this!” pleaded Edith, offering him a 
glass of wine which she had brought from the 
dining-room. 

It was impossible to refuse her. The young 
man took the glass, and as he took it, a color 


began to rise to his face. Edith drew back 
blushing. The restorative effects of her pres- 
énce and care were but too apparent. 

“If you should come into the dining-room 
and lie on the sofa—” suggested Mrs. 
Saybroke. 

But he declined. He would go back to the 
veranda and the open air, and there await 
them. As they hesitated and demurred, Mr. 
Willoughby interposed. He would himself 
accompany Mr. Banks, and remain with him. 

At that offer,the young man turned his 
large, clear eyes with a searching look on the 
speaker, and for a moment hesitated to reply. 
Then, with a frank smile, he rose, took Mr. 
Willoughby’s arm, and accompanied him out 
to the veranda. 

“Unless I am mistaken, sir,” the elder gen- 
tleman said, as they stepped out into the air, 
“you are rather more in my confidence than 
I should have chosen a stranger to be.” 

Mr. Banks’s face expressed surprise and 
inquiry. 

“I may therefore assure you,” the other 
went on, with some heat, “that I renounce 
all pretensions to Miss Edith Saybroke's hand 
and heart. I shall in no way interfere with 

” 


“O,I understand! How could you know?” 
said the young man, quickly, and with some 


embarrassment. “You must believe that my 
overhearing was quite accidental; and you 
may be assured that I had the same regard 
for your feelings that I would wish a gentle- 
man to have for mine under similar cireum- 
stances. I tried to forget, and I would not 
willingly remember.” 

When the company came out again, they 
found the two walking up and down the 
veranda together, apparently the best of 
friends; and when the visitors took leave, 
still the two remained together, and walked 
side by side down the avenue. 

“My dear,” whispered the Spaniard in 
Magdalena’s ear, as they separated at the 
gate, each to go her own way, “do you see 
how it is?” 

“ How what is?” 

“Why, you little stupid! this is the un- 
known lover whom Edith meets in the arbor 
and the grove, and to-night they meet as if 
they were strangers.” 

“ But how did monsieur get hold of him? 
and what is he trying to do?” 

“My charming Miss Simplicity,” says the 
widow, “monsieur has met with losses. If 
he helps a protege to a fortune, that protege 


_will help him to recover his prosperity. 


Come early to-morrow, and we will talk it 
over.” 


SUMMER RAIN. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Like childhood’s gushing laughter, unchecked by thought of pain, 
All musical with gladness, comes summer’s happy rain; 

With soft and silvery feet, it dances on the leaves, 

And all the sweet flowers, a-blush as if in glad surprise, 
Receive its gentle kisses with veiled and drooping eyes. 

Not chary of its favors, nor mindful where it gives— 
Recipient of its blessings the humblest thing that lives. 

Ah, gleeful summer raindrops! ye well may dance and sing, 
And through fair Nature’s halls your echoing music ring; 

For were ye not the chosen type of God’s great love to man, 
Falling, alike in crystal grace, on every clime and clan? 
Chosen by Him whose sinless life hallowed the good and true, 
Who oft from Nature’s symbols his sweetest lessons drew. 
Rejoice, then, blessed summer rain, that He hath chosen you! 
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MISS INMAN’S MANTLE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Tuere had long been a vacancy in our 
school, and Margaret and I were quite de- 
lighted, when, not long after the commence- 
ment of the spring term, an elegantly-dressed 
lady came to place her niece under our charge. 
We were not particularly prepossessed in the 
lady’s favor, for she seemed a coarse and 
rather ill-bred person—a lady in dress only, 
though she was very pompous in manner, and 
was apparently determined to awe us with 
her grandeur. But our purses were very 
short just then, and her offer to pay the 
young lady’s board and tuition in advance 
was very gladly accepted by us, though it was 
quite an unusual way of doing with our 
patrons. 

“Tt will save so much trouble,” said she, 
grandly. “I dislike to be continually attend- 
ing to little bills.” 

“But,” said Margaret, hesitating a little, 
“what if the young lady should not like us 
well enough to remain here for that length of 
time ?” 

“0, there will be no trouble about that!” 
said she. “She has seen the place, and 
admires it extremely. Then we have heard 
much of the high character of the school, and 
the kindness and efficiency of its proprietress,” 
she added, graciously. 

Then she gave us sundry charges concern- 
ing her niece, who was something of an 
invalid, and was coming to us more for the 
sake of enjoying our secluded and healthful 
home than that of improving her mind. Her 
nerves were diseased, and she must be allowed 
to do as she was inclined to, even if her in- 
clinations led her away from her books 
entirely. She was passionately fond of music, 
and wished to perfect herself on the piano. 

There was a great deal of curiosity and 
eagerness displayed among the girls when we 
informed them that noon that we were to 
have a new pupil; a strange face among those 
which had grown so familiar would create 
quite a sensation, and all that day there was 
something to wonder about—an expectation, 
that broke pleasantly the monotony of school 
life. We were able to tell her name, and that 
her home was at the South, but nothing 
further; her age her aunt had forgotten to 
mention. 


“Laura Inman; that’s quite a nice-sound- 
ing name, isn’t it?” said Beth Bright, with 
an air of grave criticism. “I wonder what 
kind of a girl she is—nice or stupid! I can 
decide that question in my own mind at the 
first glance, however.” 

“So can I,” said Dolly Wayne; “but she 
can’t join our set, any way. A stranger would 
spoil everything.” 

“Well, don’t refuse before she asks for ad- 
mittance,” said Helen Bradford, one of those 
outside the charmed circle, with a scornful 
curl of her lip. 

“TI wonder if she knows anything,” said 
Virginia Weston, who was always leaning 
over a book, with her left hand pressed 
pensively against her bump of ideality. 

“Well, whatever else she is, I hope she 
isu’t very pretty, and isn’t a flirt, either, else 
she’ll steal my dear devoted away from me,” 
said mischievous Kitty Estcourt, dancing 
about in the hall with a great deal of clatter 
of the heels of her little red slippers. 

Margaret looked a trifle vexed when this 
last bit of conversation reached her ears, for 
she understood very well that the gentleman 
whom Miss Kitty saw fit to call her “dear 
devoted,” was no less of a personage than the 
modest and martyred young writing-master, 
who looked, surrounded by our queens of 
mischief, as if he expected to be eaten up 
every moment, like the fly in the spider’s 
parlor. I think that starvation must have 
stared him in the face, else he would have 
resigned his situation long ago; for he had no 
peace of his life while he was at Laurel Bank. 

“TI hope she wont be a madcap,” said I, 
laughingly, as I rang the bell to call our stray 
flock into the schoolroom again; “we have 
too many of those on our hands now.” 

I waited with as much impatient curiosity 
to see the new pupil as did any of our restless 
girls, I think. I hardly knew why; for, judg- 
ing by the appearance of her aunt, one would 
have imagined her to be anything but inter- 
esting. But, someway, I had drawn a picture 
of her in my mind that was very pleasing—a 
bright, dark, oval face, with wide, velvety, 
Southern eyes, a rich Southern bloom on the 
full cheeks, a saucy, sensitive little nose, and 
the rarest and reddest of all laughing little 
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mouths. And I should have been really 
disappointed if I had found her to be plain 
and coarse, though on some accounts I had 


, not counted it particularly desirable to have 


very fascinating pupils, and neither had Mar- 
garet, I am sure; for more than one of such 
had caused us trouble by flirting with our 
susceptible nephew Julian, who was a poor 
artist, and had neither time to flirt nor means 
to marry. He was an orphan, and fate had 
cast him upon our hands when he was a wee 
bit of a boy, and as he was now the only male 
member of our family, all that was left to us 
that had youth and brightness, and a genius, 
withal, we cherished him as the apple of our 
eye, and strove as anxiously to guard him 
from the fatal disease of love as many doting 
parents strive to guard their children from an 
attack of the measles or scarlet fever. He 
understood the state of our feelings on this 
subject, of course, and took great pains to 
tease us by continually painting portraits of 
handsome Madeline Forster, exchanging kill- 
ing glances with merry Kitty Estcourt, in our 
presence, and hiding rings of Madeline’s 
bright yellow hair where he knew we should 
be sure to come across them. After all, 
Julian was a very troublesome comfort. 

With the next morning appeared our new 
pupil. I saw the carriage roll up the avenue, 
and ran out to meet her on the steps. But 
where was my piquant little face, with its 
ripe Southern bloom? I) its stead appeared 
one listless, and sallow, and weary looking, 


without a shadow of bloom, or the least girlish 
dimple. When she lifted her eyes, however, 
I found that they were not unlike the eyes I 
had been fancying, wide, and dark, and 
splendid; and though there was a sad, 
anxious look in their depths, they were as 


bright as stars. Her little figure was wrapped 


from top to toe in a great, gorgeous Indian 
shawl, though it was the sunniest and balm- 
jest of all May days, and she wore great, 
barbaric hoops in her tiny ears, a glittering 
gold band drawn through her dusky hair in 
front, and looked for all the world like some 
quaint little Indian princess. 

“Dear me!” said Margaret, when Miss 
Inman had been shown to her room. “Did 
you ever see such an odd-looking little thing? 
How old should you imagine her tobe? I 
could hardly tell whether she were a child or 
@ woman.” 

“I thought her face looked rather old, she 
is so thin and sallow; but then she was 
dressed so queerly, one could hardly tell what 


she was like,” said I, laughing nervously; for 
I felt as if there was something uncanny 
about her, someway. 

She begged to be allowed to remain in her 
room that day, as she was very much fatigued 
with her long journey, and of course we gave 
her permission to do so. She appeared down 
stairs at tea time, however, looking little re- 
freshed. There were dark lines around her 
eyes, and her lips were very pale; but there 
was a nervous, flickering flush on her cheek, 
and her great dark eyes wore a restless and 
feverish brightness. She wore a purple dress 
of some rustling, silky material, and a fanciful 
little mantle, of rainbow colors, about her 
shoulders, which she drew about her closely, 
saying she was cold, the same barbaric ear- 
rings, and a golden comb in her loosely- 
knotted hair. And all the girls were awed 
by her beauty and splendor. She was hand- 
some, certainly; but how absurd it was for 
her to dress in this way at a country 
boarding-school! 

“Isn't she splendid, Miss Linden?” said 
Dolly Wayne, dancing up to my side. “And 
isn’t the diamond ring she wears magnificent ? 
I wonder if she’s engaged. She leoks quite 
old, doesn’t she ?” 

The young ladies at Laurel Bank were not 
supposed to think much about beaux; but 
they did, though Margaret had fallen into the 
habit of frowning at the mere mention of 
them, and made believe that there were no 
such things in the world. And in trath they 


were rare in our secluded region. It was 
really startling—with the exception of Julian 
and the writing-master—to see a gentleman 
promenading the streets in the vicinity of the 
school, 

“Miss Inman may be twenty,” said I, in 
reply to Miss Dolly's question, “I should 
hardly imagine her to be over that age.” 

“Well, isn’t that old?” saidshe. “I shan’t 
be at school when I’m twenty, I’m sure.” 

“ Who's looking forward to such a venerable 
age?” said Julian, strolling into the room just 
in time to hear this last remark. 

“Why, I was saying that I thought Miss 
Inman looked rather old to be a schoolgirl. 
Look at her and say if you don’t agree with 
me. But she’s so handsome, so interesting! 
I think she’s like the heroine of a romance. 
You must paint her picture, Mr. Searle!” 

The chandelier had just been lighted, and 
Miss Inman sat in the full blaze, the gorgeous 
folds of her Indian mantle trailing to the floor, 
her little jewelled hands folded idly in her 
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' Jap, and her wonderful eyes raised so as to 
show their full splendor, and fixed intently 
on one of Julian’s pictures—a bit of tropical 
landscape, which we considered remarkably 
fine. 


“ Do you see her?” whispered Dolly. “She 
seems to be wonderfully taken with your 
picture. Now isn’t she splendid, pray?” 

“Is she Cleopatra or Helen?” said Julian, 
laughingly. “If I don’t paint her, I must 
paint her mantle. I wonder where she found 
anything so magnificent. What a curious 
blending of colors!” 

“Yes,” said Dolly. “I suppose she must 
have any quantity of money. She’s an 
orphan, you know. She looks melancholy 
enough, too, but she’s dreadfully cold, and 
proud, and reserved. I’m sure I shan’t like 
her. I am glad she is here, though, for I like 
to look at her. I never saw any one so hand- 
some before. You haven’t said what you 
think of her, Mr. Searle.” 

“But I am looking at her mantle,” said he. 
“That outshines everything. It is like the 
drapery which I have seen in old Oriental 
pictures.” 

Dolly ran away pouting, and Miss Inman, 
rising from her seat, walked slowly down the 
long room into the little music-room beyond, 
where Margaret was playing on the piano, I 
say walked; but her walking was more like 
floating. She moved with an indescribable, 
undulating motion, more like the soft drift of 
a thistledown in the languid summer wind 
than anything else I could think of. The 
rich fringes of her mantle swept the floor, and 
how that wonderful bit of apparel sparkled in 
the light, as if precious gems of every variety 
were interwoven amid its silky threads, the 
skillfully blended colors were so dazzling! 


Julian followed her with eyes that spoke 
their delight, and I do not know when he 
would have looked away if I had not startled 


him by speaking suddenly in his ear. 

“A strange figure to be in our little school, 
isn’t she, Julian?” said I. “I shall certainly 
put a stop to this absurd dressing.” 


“I don’t see why you should do that,” said 
he, half pettishly. “I don’t call it absurd. 
Where in the world did you pick her up, 
auntie? What eyes she has! and do you see 
how she wears that mantle ?” 

I told him all I knew of her, but he was so 
absorbed in watching her movements, that I 


think he heard hardly a-word of what I was 


“Her mantle is superb, and she has rather 
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handsome eyes; but I should advise you not 
to fall hopelessly in love with them at once, 
Julian.” 

It was Wednesday evening; and on Wed- 
nesday evenings there were no study hours. 
We gave our pupils permission to use them 
as they liked, and they usually collected in 
the great drawing-room, one and all, singing, 
and dancing, and chatting, and playing on 
the piano, until the bell rang for retiring, — 
That night every one seemed unusually 
merry, and Miss Inman was gay with the 
rest. Her sallow cheeks flushed into the 
deepest rose bloom, the haughty lips were 
dimpled with smiles, and her voice rang out 
as sweet and silvery as silver bells. In a little 
while she did not seem like a stranger at all, 
but as if we had known her a long time. 

“How deceived I was in-her at first?” I 
thought. “I fancied that she was so reserved, 
and proud, and melancholy; but now she 
seems to be just the opposite of all this.” 

But in spite of everything, the anxious 
look remained, even when she was laughing 
gayly, and when there was a little hush in 
the room, and Margaret commenced playing 
one of Beethoven’s sweet, pathetic sonatas, 
her face settled into the old sadness. I could 
not help watching her every movement, there 
was something so strangely fascinating about 
her; and so, too, did Julian, though he was 
deeply engaged in conversation with Madeline 
Forster. 

But she seemed to be entirely unconscious 
of our gaze, and tapped with her restless little 
foot to the time of the musi¢ as unconcern- 
edly as if she had been quite by herself. And 
when Margaret had ceased playing and arose 
from the piano, she took her place and dashed 
into a sparkling saraband, as if she wished to 
counteract the spell that the mournful musi¢ 


had cast over her spirits, It was like a great 
flood of silvery laughter thrilling amid the 
stars and perfumes of a tropical night. It 
brought vivid color into the cheeks of our 
restless girls, aud set them to dancing from 
one end of the room to the other. 

“Ab!” said Julian, with a little sigh: of 


delight when it was finished. “You sing, I 
am sure, Miss Inman ?” 

“ Sometimes,” she answered ; but she wasn’t 
in a mood for singing then. 

The evening paper, damp from the press, 
was lying on the table, and for want of some- 
thing better to do, Dolly Wayne took it up 
and began to read aloud from its pages to the 
group of girls gathered about her in the win- 
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dow-seat. Miss Inman seemed to give one 
ear to the, reading, though Julian was talking 
to her, and her hands were still wandering 
over the piano keys. 

“ Now listen, girls!” said Dolly, after going 

‘ through the shocking details of a murder, to 
which her audience had listened with the 
strange fascination such horrors always excite 
in young minds. “Here is something quite 
romantic: 

“A Mussine ‘Bripe.—Left her home, 
secretly, March ist, Eleanor Marchmont. 
She is twenty-one years of age, is short and 
slight of stature, has a dark, brilliant com- 
plexion, and very bright, dark eyes. Is some- 
what reserved in manner, and lisps slightly 
in-speaking. She was to have been married 
on the morning following her flight, and took 


with her two large trunks prepared for a 
bridal tour to Paris. She is subject to fits of 


insanity, and was insane without doubt at the 
time of her strange departure. One thousand 
dollars will be paid to whoever will give any 
clew to her whereabouts, or: information con- 


cerning her which will result in her restora- 
tion to her distracted friends. 


“Address, HENRIQUES, 
“ Havana, Cuba.” 


Miss Inman’s fingers grew suddenly still in 
the midst of an elaborate trill, and—was it 
only a fancy of mine, or did she turn as pale 
as death fora breathing space, then as sud- 
denly flush into the deepest crimson again 
from brow to chin? And was it only through 
my vivid imagination that I saw that strange, 
startled look in her eyes? I thought that it 
must have been afterwards, for in a moment 
she was toying carelessly with a cluster of 
hyacinth bells that drooped from a vase on 
the piano, and making a merry little speech 
to Julian. 

Meanwhile the girls were talking and won- 
dering after their merry, schoolgirl fashion 
over the strange advertisement. Julian had 
not heard it, and Margaret was absorbed in a 
book, and I had my little fever of curiosity 
and suspicion all to myself. I wondered that 
the girls did not think to compare the de- 
scription of the missing bride to Miss Inman, 
it suited her so exactly, if you might call the 
slight hesitation in her speech a lisp, and 
there was certainly an air of mystery about 
her. I could not keep it out of my mind all 
that evening, and after Margaret and I had 
retired to our own room I spoke to her about 
it. But she only laughed at me. 
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* How full of fancies you are, Ruth!” said 
she. “If it were Dolly Wayne or Madeline 
Forster who was imagining such romantic 
things I should not be so much surprised, but 
for a sensible sedate lady of your years it is 
too absurd. Why, Eliza Brooks answers to 
that description as well as Miss Inman; she 
is short and slight, and has brilliant dark 
eyes. As for the iisp I never discovered it at 
all in the speech of either. We know as little 
of her history, too, as of Miss Inman’s. Why 
is it not as likely to be one of the young ladies 
as the other?” 


“Well,” said I, growing red with vexation. 
“You will see whether I had any foundation 
for my suspicion or not, sometime perhaps. I 
think we never should admit a pupil into the 
school without satisfactory references.” 


“Probably Mrs. Inman would have given 


them if we had mentioned the subject to her, 
and if she had not I don’t see how we could 
have afforded to be very fastidious just now. 
I am very well satisfied, myself, at any, rate, 
that Miss Inman is a lady, and have no fears 
that she will ever cause us trouble. Does she 
appear to you like an insane person, Ruth ?” 

“Tt’s of no use for us to talk about it, Mar- 
garet,” said I, impatiently. “But I thought 
at first and think still our new pupil’s ways 
are very strange.” , 

“T see nothing strange about her but her 
dress, and that is not so remarkable, only we 


are so unaccustomed to seeing anything fan- 
ciful. Southern people are always rather 
gaudy in their*tastes.” 

Here the conversation ended, but I could 
not get asleep for a long time with these 
fancies, as Margaret chose to call them, in 
my brain, and when I did at last drift away 
into dreamland@Dearried them with me. 

Margaret seémed to have forgotten all 
about them the next morning, and I tried to 
forget it, also, but they would haunt me 
though I did not feel like mentioning the 
subject again. Miss Inman appeared at the 
breakfast table, quite bright and merry, and 
looking quite like other people, in a simple 
cambric dress, a knot of scarlet ribbon at her 
throat, the only ornament she wore. 

She thought Laurel Bank the prettiest 
place in the world, she said, and was quite 
sure she never should be homesick there, and 
rattled on in a pretty, enthusiastic, childish 
way, which quite bewitched Margaret and 
pleased us all. She had very quick, nervous 
ways, and started violently at any sudden 
sound, even at the light tinkle of a bell. Mar- 
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garet noticed that herself, and Beth Bright 
said to me that afternoon: 

“Did you ever see any one as nervous as 
Miss Inman is?” 

But then didn’t her aunt inforin us at first 
that her nerves were disordered? and Miss 
Plummer, our drawing teacher, had the same 


habit. It was nothing so very extraordinary, 
after all. 


As days passed on Miss Inman grew more 
and more into the good graces of everybody. 
She was as gay as a bird, though not quite as 


happy, I thought. We had all learned to know 


her familiarly as Laura, and it seemed very 
pleasant and natural to have her there, 
though she still clung to the generous mantle, 
trailing it over the carpet, on chilly evenings 
with the air of a princess. Julian was de- 


lighted when she wore it, for he was lost in 


admiration of it, and still more deeply lost in 
admiration for the wearer. I fancied Madeline 
Forster exhibited strong symptoms of jealousy, 
and disapproved of Miss Inman highly, 
though none of the other girls were disposed 


to agree with her. I was fond of our new 


pupil, myself, though I still kept thinking of 
that advertisement, laughing at myself at the 
same time, for being so foolish. She talked 
of her home so naturally, and with the ex- 
ception of this exceeding nervousness there 
was nothing in any degree uncommon in her 
manner. She seemed to have nothing to 
coneeal, and looked into your face with the 
winsome trustfulness of a child. She wished 
to take lessons in painting and Julian was 
eager to receive her as a pupil. How he neg- 
lected his studio in town in those days, and 
what long lessons he gave Laura those gay 
June mornings! And still she was a strangely 
long time in painting the tiniest bit of a 
picture. It was exquisitely fine, to be sure— 
a strange dazzle of sunset color over a group 
of chalky cliffs—but it was the work of 
months. The summer term closed before it 
was finished, and all our pupils save her had 
scattered away to their various homes. She 
was to remain with us during the whole vaca- 
tion, her home was so far away, poor thing! 
and then, as she had no parents and’ no 
brothers or sisters, and her aunt was boarding 
in New York, there was no one to receive her 
had she been inclined to go there. 

Julian was in high spirits, and though 
Margaret and I were continually inventing 
little plans to prevent it he and Laura were 
very often together. The painting lessons 
were not discontinued, but took up the chief 


part of those golden holidays, then between 
sunset and moonrise there was always a long 
walk to be taken through the sweet jasmine 
scented lanes that ran in every direction 
about Laurel Bank, or a sail amid the little 
silvery, birch-covered islands in the river, 
through dim starlights or soft misty darkness. 
Either Margaret or I accompanied them, 
usually, it is true, but they were as oblivious 
of our presence evidently as they would have 
been of a ghostly moonbeam in the stern of 
the boat, and had all the light, happy talk 
and sweet silence to themselves, 

“How delicious this is!” said Julian, on 
one of these nights, resting on his oars for a 
moment to listen to the slow, sleepy song of 
the waters amid the shoreward reeds. 

“ Yes,” said she, in a tone full of regretful 


sadness, “if it would only last! if we could 


only float here forever!” 

Julian started, and I could see his face flush 
through the darkness, but he made some light 
reply as if he had not noticed the dreary sad- 
ness in her voice, though he could hide the 


pAssion in his own, 


Julian had no more boyish confidences for 
his maiden aunts. He avoided seeing us 
alone, and when, occasionally, Laura kept her 
room of an evening he suddenly discovered 
that there was some painting that must be 
done in his studio. He was passionately fond 
of music, and had once listened with boyish 
delight to Margaret’s playing, but now he 
heard it with evident impatience; but when 
Laura played he was in raptures. 

“ Julian,” said 1, one evening when he rose 
abruptly just as Margaret was beginning to 
play. “ You used to delight in that sonata. 
How many times Margaret has saf up half 
the night to play it to you, when you had a 
headache! Miss Inman’s fingers seem te have , 
stolen the spell now-a-days.” 

“Aunt Margaret plays beautifully, I know, 
Aunt Ruth,” said he, “but her fingers only 
play over the keys—Miss Inman’s drop fire.” 

I laughed, but was still so full of vexation 
that I could not speak, and he blushed like a 
girl for he was rarely betrayed into mention- 
ing even Miss Inman’s name to us. . 

“I wish that girl had never entered these 
doors,” said Margaret, bitterly, when the door 
had closed after him. 

And I echoed the wish with all my heart. 
And yet what fault could we have found with 
her? What had she done to offend us? It 
was only that she feared for Julian, and that 
she had stolen him away from us. We felt it 


very hard and found it impossible to preserve 
our old manner of familiar kindliness towards 
her. Perhaps we were not aware to what an 
extent we carried our reserve and coldness 
towards her, but Julian grew quite savage 
over it, and reproached us with the utmost 
bitterness, for being unkind to Miss Inman. 

“ What has she done that you should treat 
her in this way?” he asked, looking almost 
threateningly at Margaret. 

“In what way?” said Margaret, shrugging 
her shoulders vexedly. “Julian, it seems to 
me that you are altogether too much exer- 
cised about Miss Inman.” 

Whereupon he broke into another storm of 
reproaches which were really overwhelming. 
Neither Margaret nor I was able to say a 
word in our defence. 

But it quite touched my heart to see how 
pale and unhappy she was growing to look. 
She began to avoid Julian, too, lost interest 
in the painting, and looked lonely and listless. 
I think she knew what we felt as well as if 
we had told her.all our thoughts. As for 
Julian he was perfectly unbearable, so restless, 
and moody, and irritable. If he spoke to 
either Margaret or me it was only a gruff an- 
swer to some question of ours. He would re- 
main in his studio the day long, but I could 
never find that he accomplished anything in 
those solitary hours unless it were to spoil the 
clear plate glass of “the long window with 
sombre figures in black paint. We sighed for 
the old days of silly flirtations with Madeline 
Forster and Kitty Estcourt. 

Before the warm weather was fairly oyer 
he opened his studio in the city again, and 
was away bright and early in the morning, 
and did net make his appearance at Laurel 
Bank again until late in the evening. In the 
meantime Laura worked at the music as if 


“her very life depended upon it; at all hours 


of the day and very often through the even- 
ing the tinkle of her piano sounded through 
the house. When school opened again and 
the other pupils came back, she ‘kept quite as 
much by herself and seemed to have no 
desire to associate with any of them. 

Julian was painting a Cleopatra, and 
borrowed Miss Inman’s mantle to imitate, in 
the drapery which was to fall about her 
superb shoulders. 

“T should like it so much, if you are sure 
you will not miss it for a day or two,” said 
he, “andno harm can come to it in my 
studio.” 

Laura was sure that she should not miss it, 


Mice 


but still I fancied that she hesitated a little 
in her reply. 

“Why can’t you paint it here, Julian?” 
said I. “Whatif something should happen 
to it in town.” 

But Julian only looked vexed, and Laura 
assured him that she was perfectly willing 
that he should take it in town, and keep it as 
long as he liked. 

I was sorry, however, when I saw it folded 
up ready for him to take. I had a presenti- 
ment that something would come of it. 

“You don’t know what a sensation your 
mantle created, Miss Inman,” said Julian, two 
weeks afterwards, when he came home early 
and found her standing with me on the 
piazza. “And here it is, Aunt Ruth, all safe 
and sound; you will feel easier now. I'm 
everlastingly obliged to you, Miss Inman, and 
when are you coming in to see my Cleopatra? 
She’s gorgeous enough, I assure you, with 
your splendid drapery over her shoulders,” 

“Then the picture is finished ?” said she. 

“O yes, two or three days ago, and I have 
forgotten to bring home the mantle until now. 
You must excuse me, Miss Inman. I hope 
yon haven’t missed it.” © 

“Ono indeed. But about the picture—ts 
it good? Is it on exhibition, now?” she 
asked. 

“Yes it is on exhibition, and you must 
come and see for yourself whether it is good 
or no. Every one admires the drapery, at 
least. One gentleman who came in to-day 
was wonderfully-taken with it, and asked so 
many questions about it that I showed him 
the mantle itself. He was a singular sort of 
person, I took him to be an actor, and you 
should have seen how delighted he was with 
it. I shouldn’t wonder if he: should be. out 
here some day offering you a fabulous price 
for it, to use in stage costumes, -He would if 
he dared, I know. He asked me who owned 
it, and where you lived, when I told him that 
the owner was a lady friend of mine, and he 
asked questions in such a gentlemanly, un- 
questionlike way that I gave him all the in- 
formation he desired, before I thought what 
I was doing.” 

“Very inquisitive,” said Miss Inman, 
frowning. “How did he look—like a gentle- 
man, or what ?” 

“O yes,I think so. I really did not notice 
him much. He had a slightly foreign accent 
in speaking, and, now I think of it, rather a 
Spanish looking face. I don’t believe he in- 
tends to steal the mantle, Miss Inman, but if 
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I were you I should keep it always under lock 
and key,” he added, laughingly. 

Miss Inman’s face had grown as white as 
the handkerchief she was twisting in her 
restless fingers, and she leaned heavily against 
the railing as if for support. 

“What is the matter?” said Julian, with 

alarm. “Are you ill, Miss Inman?” 

“No, it is nothing,” said she, the color com- 
ing back to her cheeks again. “I think I 
practised too long to-day; I felt a sudden 
pain. I am going to take a walk and that 
will restore me to myself entirely. That is, if 
Miss Linden will give me permission to do 
80,” she added, looking at me. . 

“But it is nearly dark,” said L “You can- 
not walk far before it will be quite so, and 
besides that the tea bell will ring in five 
minutes.” 

But she was determined to go, and, though 
I feared she was unable to walk at all, to go 
alone. In a half houror so, however, she ap- 
peared again, looking very bright and seemed 
to be in high spirits. Her fatigue and pain 
were all gone, she said. The air and exercise 
had acted like a charm upon her. Never had 
I seen her more brilliant and blithe than she 
was the little while she remained with us 
that evening. But to me there always seemed 
to be an undercurrent of sadness in her gay- 
ety, and now it impressed me painfully. 
Julian basked in it delightedly, however, and 
everything seemed quite like old days. 

“T’m going to play for you now, Mr. Julian,” 
said she. “I know you would like to hear 
me. I haven’t played for you for so long.” 
And she cast a sort of triumphant, defiant 
look over her shoulder at me, as without wait- 
ing for him to speak she seated herself at the 
piano and dashed off that same sparkling 
saraband that she played on her first evening 
at Laurel Bank. Then she played something 
that I never heard before—strains full of 
throbbing passion and a sadness like death. 
We each felt its spell and sat breathless until 
it sobbed itself into silence, and rising sud- 
denly she flitted like a wraith out of the room. 
Julian stretched out his arm to detain her, 
but she did not heed him, and I heard her on 
the stairs humming blithely a bar of the 
saraband. 

The next morning Miss Inman was missing 
at breakfast time, and I sent a servant to her 
door to inquire the reason of her absence. 

“The young lady isn’t in her room,” she 
said, appearing again down stairs, “She’s up, 
though, her bed is all made and everything.” 
21 
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“Strange!” said Margaret. “Isn’t she 
walking on the piazza with Julian ?” 

But no, she was not with Julian, neither 
had she been seen by any one during that 
morning. 

With a strange, tremulous feeling I left the 
table and went myself in search of her. I 
found that she was not in her room, truly, 
and I was startled on entering the door to see 
its bare, untenanted look. She usually had it 
strewn with gay wearing apparel, and dainty 
toilet articles, but now there was not so much 
as a bright ribbon peeping out anywhere. 
Even Margaret would have been satisfied 
with its orderliness, Then suddenly I noticed 
that her large trunk which had been stowed 
away in one corner of the room had been 
taken away, and when I opened the closet 
door I found it quite empty, thongh still redo- 
lent of the subtle perfume that was always 
floating about Miss Inman’s garments. The 
bureau drawers were in the same bare con- 
dition, and the little toilet table was stripped 
of all its dainty trinkets. I remained fairly 
motionless with surprise for some minutes. 
Was Miss Inman a witch, and. had she flown, 
trunk and all, through the keyhole, noiseless 
and invisible? or when could she have left so 
in the dead stillness of the night without eur 
knowledge? Margaret always slept with one 
eye open, the slightest creaking on the stair- 
case disturbed her, and Miss Plummer, who 
slept in the little room over the front door, 
was famous for hearing every breath that 
stirred in the corridor. It was certainly the 
strangest thing that ever happened. 

When I recovered inyself a little I hastened 
to call Margaret, who came directly, with an 
anxious, startled look in her face, as if she 
expected to hear of something terrible. 

“It’s nothing,” said I, “only Miss Inman 
has vanished, trunks and all!” 

“Vanished?” she exclaimed. “What do 
you mean, Ruth ?” 

I pointed silently to the bare closet, and 
the empty drawers. 

Margaret opened her eyes very wide, and 
stood speechless in the middle of the room. 

“It was very windy last night, I recollect, 
now,” said I. “The blinds and doors kept 
slamming, and the tree branches outside 
creaked so that one might have made a good 
deal of noise unheeded.” 

“ But it seems impossible that those great 
trunks could have been moved without the 
knowledge of any one in the house. What 
could have been the cause of such a flight? I 
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can hardly believe my own senses,” said 
Margaret, nervously. 

“ Margaret,” said I, “do you remember that 
advertisement in the Post? I believe that—” 

“O don’t let’s talk about it,” said Margaret, 
hurriedly, “and we must keep it all a secret 
from the other pupils if we can. What will 
Julian say? The poor boy is really in love 
with her. I’ve seen it this long time.” 

Julian said nothing when Margaret told 
him the strange story, but he looked as if he 
had been stunned by some sudden blow, and 
“could not recover from the shock. 

But two or three days afterwards when I 
found him pacing slowly up and down in the 
depths of the twilight garden he turned to me 
suddenly and said: 

“Aunt Ruth, I think my taking Miss In- 
man’s mantle into my studio brought some 
trouble upon her. Now I think of it that 
artful-looking Spaniard who was so much in- 

‘terested in it behaved strangely. It was 
through fear of finding her out that she left 
us so strangely.” 

“But what could he have to do with her?” 

‘said I, wonderingly, though I had the same 
suspicion in my own mind. 

“ How can I tell?” said he, hotly. “It’s all 
very strange! All I kriow is that Miss Inman 
is an angel, and if I have to search the world 
over I'll search until I find her, for I always 

‘ suspected that she had some secret trouble, 
and I may be able to help her.” 

“But why didn’t she confide in us, Julian? 
she knew that we were her friends, and—” 

“Confide in you?” repeated Julian, bitter- 

‘ly. “You and Aunt Margaret watched ‘her 
‘continually, with as cold and suspicious eyes 
as if she had been a thief or insane person. 
And she felt it, too. And how you both be- 
“haved if you saw us together for a moment!” 
I saw that it would do no good to talk to 
‘ Julian, and after that the name of Laura In- 
man was mentioned no more at Laurel 
Bauk. 

But we were sorely troubled on Julian's ac- 
count. Julian in whom we had taken such 
pride, for whom we had cherished such high 
hopes. He neglected his paintings entirely, 
though he had been so eager to finish the 
picture he was at work upon for the winter 
exhibition. He packed his brushes and every- 
thing away, closed his studio, took the little 
money which his father left him, and we had 
hoarded for him so carefully all those years, 
and went wandering away, nobody knew 
whither. All we could say was in vain. He 
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declared that he was ill and needed change of 
air and scene, and besides that how could he 
expect to be anything of an artist before he 
had seen anything of the world? He must 
see the rich skies of the tropics, their clear , 
emerald seas and wonders of blossom and, 
fruit, the frozen splendors of the far North’ 
and the rolling prairies of the West. 

Three years passed away, and at quiet 
Laurel Bank it was the same as of old. It 
was spring, now, and the hill was rosy with 
budding laurel. Thrushes sang in the velvety 
larches, and the piazza was thronged with 
groups of eager girls who would fain have 
thrown their books away and sauntered out 
into the perfumed sunshine. 

Julian was still absent, and we only heard 


‘from him at rare intervals, but our minds 


were growing to be quite at rest concerning 
him for he had opened a studio at New 
Orleans, and had painted one or two pictures 
that were quite famous. We.had the satis- 
faction of seeing his name in the papers fre- 
quently, and rejoiced that hope had not told 
us such a false story of his future, after all. 
But we were so anxious to see him, so anx- 
ious to have him home again after his long 
absence! But he never spoke of coming to 
us, in his letters. He had been across the sea, 
taken a peep into almost every clime, and was 
now in his own country, once more, and we 
both felt hurt (Margaret and 1) that he de- 
layed so long about visiting Laurel Bank. 

One night, just on the verge of June, how- 
ever, Margaret came home from her twilight 
walk, flushed and excited, with a letter in her 
hand. It was from Julian, and dated at 
Havana, Cuba. Only a brief note, and ran 
thus: 


“My Dearest Aunts:—I only write to 
tell you that Iam coming home, and that 
somebody else is coming with me—my wife. 
I made a vow when I left Laurel Bank that I 
never would return without her, and I have 
found her at last and am rejoicing. I know 
you will give us a fond welcome, and have 
bright lights in the windows on the evening 
of the tenth. Yours, JULIAN.” 


We waited with the most eager impatience 
for the evening of the tenth. It seemed as if 
it never would come, bat it did at last, the 
balmiest and stillest of June evenings, dim 
but for a few mist-veiled stars, and troops of 
flickering fireflies. We made all the halls and 
every window gay with lights; even the 
ancient chandelier in the dining-room, which 
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had not been used for years, was set a twinkle 
over the table, and its rays danced on the 
daintiest feast that ever was spread there—a 
perfect glitter of frost, and silver, and wine, 
and heaps of roses over everything. 

Both Margaret and I gave up all hopes of 
new spring dresses for the sake of procuring 
it. But was it not for Julian? Our Julian 
still, though we could not approve of, and 
wondered much at his proceedings. 

We had not heard the sound of carriage 
wheels on the grassy avenue, and before I 
knew it I was clasped in somebody’s arms, or 
rather arm, for he had one about Margaret 
also. 

“Julian!” we both exclaimed, in a breath. 
“O Julian, welcome home!” Then, peeping 
over his shoulder I espied a little, bright, 
dark face that was by no means unfamiliar. 

“ Miss Inman, I-;” 

“O no, indeed, not Miss Inman!” corrected 
he, laughingly. “Mrs. Searle, if you please !” 
And he pushed her forward into my out- 
stretched arms. 

I kissed her fondly, and so did Margaret, 

and there was nothing but fondness for her 
in our hearts, but we were so impatient to 
hear her story. Her shawl fell off her 
shoulders, and there, carelessly hanging from 
her throat to her feet, was the wonderful 
mantle. 
» “TIsn’t this a fateful thing?” said Julian, 
touching its drooping fringes, half-fearfully ; 
“through its means I lost her, and through 
its means I found her again!. She is more 
fend of it than ever, now, aren’t you, ma 
belle? But, aunties, we are so hungry! and 
T have a presentiment that there is something 
very nice in the dining-room.” 

“O, how kind of you to do all this for us,” 
he exclaimed, looking at the daintily-spread 
table, and there was something like tears in 
his eyes. 

If they were so hungry, nearly all of the 
delicate viands remained untasted; we sat 
theré and laughed and made an attempt to 
talk, but were so foolishly happy that we 
could not succeed very well. Laura looked 
very happy, but her eyes were timid and be- 
seeching, and before she went up stairs for 
the night she came and stood by my side and 
whispered softly: 

“Julian will explain everything to you I 
cannot feel like holding up my head until he 
does. You must think my conduct so strange.” 
And she clung to me in a pretty, affectionate, 
humble way that was very touching. 
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My conscience reproached me for the cold- 
ness and reserve I kept up towards her in old 
days. It might be, as Julian said, she would 
have confided in us, and saved herself wrong 
and trouble had we been different in -our 
manner to the poor lonely thing. But it was 
over, now, and we should soon know the 
whole truth. 

Julian told us the story very briefly that 
night. 

“Her name was not Laura Inman but 
Eleanor Marchmont. Her father was a New 
Orleans merchant, but when she was a child 
he died, and after a few years of widowhood 
her mother was married again to a wealthy 
Cuban and went to Havana to live. He was 
by no means a good man, though he was very 
fond of his wife and very kind to Eleanor 
until after her mother’s death. 

“Mrs. Henriques died when Eleanor was 
about eighteen years of age, and since then 
she had suffered beyond measure at her step- 
father’s hands. She inherited a large fortune 
from her father, and for this reason he was 
determined that she should marry a favorite 
nephew of his who was sparely supplied with 
this world’s goods. She was as determined 
that she would not marry him, for he was not 
a person at all to her taste—a dissipated, idle 
fellow whom she could not even respect, much 
less love. But it was in vain that she frown- 
ed upon his lover-like attentions, in vain that 
she assured him, over and over again, that 
she could never marry him, in vain that she 
kept repeating the same thing to her step- 
father. He declared that she should do so, 
saying that she would rue the day that she 
did not act as he wished her to, And as she 
persisted in her refusal, pretending to people 
outside that she was laboring under an at- 
tack of temporary insanity, he locked her into 
her room, keeping her a solitary prisoner for 
months and months. When she was ready 
to consent to the marriage he was ready to 
set her free, he said. 

“This imprisonment she bore until she was 
well nigh fnsane—until she could endure it 
no longer, and one day in the desperation of 
despair she sent for Senor Henriques, tell- 
ing him that she would consent to any- 
thing if he would only set her free. This he 
did, of course, and immediate preparation was 
made for the wedding which was to be a 
splendid affair. He was as generous as a 
prince on this occasion. Eleanor’s apart- 
ments shone with dainty gifts, costly shawls, 
glittering diamonds and clouds of rarest laces. 
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Eleanor appeared quite reconciled at last, 
even gay and cheerful, for she still cherished 
hopes of escape and had a thousand plans in 
her mind. But they still kept watch:over her, 
and sometimes she was almost despairing. 
She managed, however, to see an old servant 
who had come with her mother from New 
Orleans, and was living in a family near by. 
She was a faithful and very intelligent woman, 
for a servant, and indulged in a wholesome 
hatred towards Eleanor’s stepfather. To her 
Eleanor confided her troubles and besought 
her to aid her in escaping from such a terrible 
fate. This she promised to do, and she did so 
with a will, for she was a true born Yankee 
and never did anything by halves. 

“As good fortune would have it she stum- 
bled one day on an old sailor friend of hers 
from New England, who was mate of a small 
vessel then in port and was going to sail in 
ene week for New York. She told him the 
story, and he agreed to assist them in getting 
away, and to take them in his vessel to the 
States. Their vigilant watch over Eleanor 
was beginning to relax a little, and the night 
before the day set for her marriage she suc- 
ceeded im getting safely on board the vessel, 
with her two great trunks, which had been 
packed for the bridal tour to Paris. Without 
these trunks she would have been undone, 
for she had little money at hand, and the 
costly jewels which they contained she must 
sell to pay her expenses. The servant, whose 
name was Dorcas Wright, accompanied her, 
and they passed for aunt and niece. It was 
she who brought her to Laurel Bank. I re- 
member you thought her rather a coarse, ill- 
bred person. . 

“When they found that she had taken 
flight they lost no time in searching for her. 
They inserted advertisements in the papers 
everywhere, describing her personal appear- 
ance and offering large rewards for her re- 
covery, always representing her as being 
insane, and wandering from her anxious and 
loving friends.” 

At this poiut I looked at Margaret eagerly, 
but she was so anxious to hear the rest of 
the story that she could not heed me. 

“ When she left us so strangely,” proceeded 
dulian, “she thought she had really fallen 
into their hands again, and it was to eseape 
her stepfather that she took that flight. It 
was he who came into my studio and reeog- 
nized the mantle. You remember how many 
questions he asked concerning it and its 
owner, even as to her whereabouts, and I, 
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fool that I was, thought nothing of it and 
told him all he wished to know. Why he did 
not come here in search of her after that is 
still a mystery. 

“When Eleanor left here she went with 
Dorcas Wright to some of Miss Wright’s 
fri: nds, away up in the New Hampshire bills, 
and there she stayed, never daring to set her 
foot beyond the threshold of the door hardly 
for two long weary years, Then through 
some correspondent of Dorcas’s she learned 
that her stepfather was very ill—at the very 
verge of death, and longed to see her that he 
might obtain forgiveness from her lips and 
place the fortune, which was her own but 
which he bad withheld from her, in her 
possession. She sailed for Havana at once, 
and the very next day after she arrived there 
he died—died penitent, and bumble, and 
happy in her forgiveness. There’s nothing 
more to tell, that I know of, only that I went 
to Havana and found her there, after search- 
ing the world over for her and giving up in 
despair,” said Julian, after a little pause, “I 
don’t know what sent me there, I’m sure, and 
I found her in the strangest way! While 
strolling through the city one day I saw an 
Indiqn, mantle trailing over a balcony and 
recognized it at Once to be Miss Inman’s, and 
as I rushed eagerly towards the door of the 
house, hardly knowing what I was about in 
my joy, what should appear before me in the 
window but her own blessed face! I tell you, 
Aunt Margaret, I hardly dared to ask a 
splendid heiress like. her to marry a poor 
fellow like me, but I’m not sorry that I did 
now, are you?” 

I could hardly say whether I was sorry 
then or no, neither could Margaret; so we 
were both silent. 

“TI had rather she were as poor as I am, 
but O, how I am going to work to win a 
name and fame that she may be proud of her 
husband!” he continued, eagerly, with 
kindling eyes. i 

Years have passed since then, and to-day 
both Margaret and I rejoice, if possible, as 
much as Julian does himself in his wife. Her 
presence makes it very sunny at Laurel Bank, 
for they live here close beside us, in a fairy- 
like villa whose architecture she planned 
herself. And Julian has really made his 
name famous, though it seeyns to me that he 
spends the greater part of his time painting 
his wife’s portrait, and always with the 
gorgeous mantle spread over her graceful 
shoulders. 
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THE TRUE LOVE AND THE FALSE. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


For two long years Amy Langley had 
known and respected Gilbert Thorne, and 
when he asked her to be his wife, she placed 
her hands in his and whispered “ yes.” 

He was fifteen years her senior, but she did 
not care for that. He wasa good true man, 
. and she loved to sit apd picture her future, 
with his tender yet strong hands to guide 
her along the way. She felt that, with him, 
life would be worth the having, and love a 
thing to be honored and revered. 

She felt proud and happy when he came to 
drive or walk with her, and clinging fondly to 


his arm, she threw defiance at trouble and 


the world. In the ball-room he was ever near 
to wait upon her will, to dance, to sing or 
take her home whenever the blue eyes droop- 
ed, and the brown head grew dizzy with the 
music and the noise, 

He never forgot to bring her books, new 
music, and rare flowers; never for a moment 
neglected her, or her slightest wish. She 
went to Sleep to dream of bim, and hear him 
whispering her name, and the sweet titles of 
“ birdie,” and “ darling,” which he had given 
her. 
She was happy, and her life was one long, 
bright summer’s day. But sooner or later 
night must come, and at length the sunlight 
began to fade on Amy’s life. 

Young, handsome and talented, Mark 
Rushton burst upon the gay world, and 
frightened its members into rapturous ap- 
plause. Witty and gifted beyond the gener- 
ality of the would, he was soon the lion of the 
circle in which Amy moved, and it was not 
strange that she should admire him. 

Had he kept from her side, it would have 
ended then, bat something attracted him 
this lovely girl, and once his favorite, 
others sank into nothingness. She forgot 
Gilbert and his true love for her, and all her 
hopes were centered in Rushton, and they 
were engaged. 

“Ah birdie, I love you too dearly to stand 
between you and happiness,” was Gilbert's 
noble reply, when she asked a release. “Go, 
darling, and God grant that you may be 
happy. But if ever trouble comes, remember 
me.” 

He went forth with a crushed and bleeding 


heart, tearing out his hopes of life and love, 
and trampling them beneath his feet, and’ 
she, weak girl, gazed after him with tearful 
eyes, and sighed, “ Poor Gilbert !” 

Ah, well might she say “poor Gilbert,” 
since with cruel, selfish hands she had 
blighted his life, and strewn his path with 
sharp, relentless thorns. 

Rushton came While the teardrops glistened 
in her eyes, and the heaviness of her wrong 
doing weighed upon her heart, and with his 
well-toned words restored her to her wonted 
gayety. 

The days that followed were golden ones to 
Amy, and at last the wedding day was ap- 
pointed and preparations went busily on 
within Amy’s home. ‘ 

Her father had expressed his sorrow at the’ 
change which she had made, but accustomed 
to listen and accede to every wish of his 
motherless child, he could not cross her in 
her one great desire, and could only pray that. 
Mark Rushton might prove worthy of her 
love. 

Gilbert never crossed her path, but often at 
the assemblies which both frequented, she 
saw him standing afar off, gazing at her with 
his love welling up in the sad brown eyes, and 
his whole face breathing of the worship he 
had for her. 

At such times her heart gave wild throbs, 
and often she turned away to hide from that 
sad, reproachfal gaze, and wonder why she 
so feared him. ; 

Then Rushton’s hand fell upon her arm, 
his low voice murmured in her ear, and 
Gilbert Thorne was forgotten. ' 

She was powerless in this man’s hands. He 
fascinated, and held her a mere tool, and 
when he was near, he made room in Her 
thoughts fur no other. 

In the midst of her joy there came a blow, 
which spread a dense gloom over Amy and 
her home. Her beloved father was stricken 
down, and before a week passed joined his 
wife in the better land. In her sincere grief 
she thought of nothing, and when they came 
to tell her that she must give. up her house 
and all, she listened like one in a dream, and 
not until they convinced her of the absolute 
necessity of leaving her home, did she awaken 
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to a true understanding of the state of affairs. 
Then she looked wildly about her. 

To whom could she turn? Where on earth 
was there a resting-place for the orphan girl? 


' Where was Mark? She sat at the window 


all that dreary afternoon, and watched for his 
coming, wondering, and waiting with all the 
eagerness of a child. 

Up and down went the restless crowd, but 
none knew of the suffering of poor Amy, and 
yet'she sat there all the long hours. It grew 
dark, and still the tide of human beings 
swept on, but no sigu of Mark. 

She crept heart-broken to her chamber, 
knowing that this was her dast night within 


‘its snug walls, and lay sobbing in the dark- 


ness until sleep came, bringing with it sweet 
forgetfulness. 

With morning came her trouble, and the 
bitter knowledge of her poverty and friend- 
lessness, and after she had gathered up her 
wardrobe, and the few little trinkets which 
were sacred as the gifts of friends, she went 
out to seek a home. 

There was but one on earth to whom in 
her need she dared to turn, and that one was 
her old nurse, who lived in a quiet street, in 
the suburbs of the city. It was a poor little 
home, but she felt and knew that she would 
be welcome oar, and thither she bent her 
steps. 

Down the broad aomeaniun she walked, 
turning neither to the right nor left. Sud- 
denly the red blood rushed to her face, and 
her heart beat fast with eager expectation. 
Right before her was Mark Rushton, gayly 
talking with a lady. Now. he would speak, 
and she could tell him her trouble. 

She went close beside him, and would have 
touched his arm, but he saw her, and lifting 
his hat coldly, stood aside to allow her to 
pass on. 

“Who was that?” asked his companion. 

“A Miss Langley.” 

“Ah yes, whose father died a few days 
ginee, leaving her penniless ?” 

“Yes. I believe so.” 


Amy heard every word, and with her proud 
wounded heart hastened on to weep her 
troubles out in the arms of her kind old 
nurse. What could she do? He knew of her 
great sorrow, and yet turned from her at the 
very hour when she most needed him. 

She went patiently back to the home whieh 
she must soon leave forever, and in the very 
room where she had sat with her father, lay 
down and wept aloud. 

Like a gleam of sunshine came the thought 
of Gilbert Thorne, and she wondered if he 
knew and pitied her in her great sorrow. 

“© Gilbert!” and the words came up with 
agreat sob. “O, if I could see you and tell 
you all. I know you would help me.” 

“Amy!” The low voice roused her, and she 
stood, half blind with tears, yet knowing him 
to. be near. “Amy, poor child, you are in 
trouble.” 

“Gilbert! Gilbert! Heaven bless you for 
coming to me at this dreadful hour. I am 
weak and helpless. What can I do?” 

“Nothing, but remain here!” 

“This is no longer my home, I cannot 
remain, They told me last night that it must 
go to poor father’s creditors. I am houseless.” 

“Not so. You will remain here. The 
debt is arranged, and the house is yours.” 

“Gilbert, you have done this. O Gilbert!” 

“ Hush, don’t cry, Amy.” 

“Can I ever hope to make a return ?” 

“Yes, be happy.” 

She put her hand upon his arm, and looked 
up into his face. 

“ Gilbert!” 

“Amy!” 

All the pent-up love in the strong man’s 
heart went forth in that loud ery, and he 
caught her to his bosom. 

“Amy, my birdie, do you love me? O 
darling, darling, speak and tell me. See how 
I am dying for you.” 

“ Gilbert, if you would take me back!” 

“Thank God!” he murmured; and hence- 
forth their life paths were one. 
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HOME—A WANDERER’S WELCOME. 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


Once more I pause beneath this aged tree, 
And rest my limbs upon the grateful lea. 
For many weary years, 
Fraught with life’s hopes and fears, 
I’ve wandered, exiled on a foreign shore. 
At last I rest at home, to roam no more. 


My childhood's bome, and yet it seems not 
80; 
lt differs from my home of long ago, 
With only this old tree 
And homestead left for me, 
Seems like the picture dim my memory forms, 
Towards which all my heart’s affection warms. 


And e’en the old-time cot transformed appears. 
No longer lowly, it has changed with years, 
And rises grim, austere. 
No welcome greets me here, 
And from its portals grand I turn aside; 
From all my late life dreams I’m severed wide. 


[gaze! 
How drear the scene that greets my wandering 
How fills my heart with sorrow and amaze! 
Vainly I welcome seek, 
Voiceless the tones that speak, 
And yet so saddening they sound to me; [lea. 
These tones that chant o’er woodland and o’er 
Changed are the scenes of boyhood’s happy 
times, 
Since I have wandered in those distant climes. 
Of kindred I'm bereft, 
And not one face is left; 
So e’en recall the cirele loved so well, 
"Tis broken, and they sleep within the dell. 
The sculptured stone that marks the sacred 
mound, 
The autumn leaves that trembling fall around, 
The swaying cypress tree; 
All these I faintly see, {who sleep; 
Through eyes bedimmed with tears for those 
Of all that band, sad and alone I weep. 


LEGEND OF A RUNAWAY LAKE. 


BY HILAND J. DODGE. 


THERE is scarcely a more beautiful valley 
in all New England than that of Black River, 
in the easterly part of Vermont. ‘The scenery 
about the lakes near its head is said by many 
_ to be unsurpassed. Rising among the Green 
Mountains, near the northerly part of Shrews- 
bury or Plymouth, it takes a south-easterly 
course, and finally unites with the Connecti- 
cut nearly opposite Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire. A more delightful drive can hardly be 
found than along its banks. Five or six neat, 
thrifty, enterprising villages testify, also, to its 
worth for mill powers, and to the productive- 
ness of the soil on its borders. All along its 
whole course the eye is delighted with the 
broad and fertile meadows, and the beautiful 
white cottages, or larger and more elegant 
mansions of the farmers; with the bills on 
either hand, sometimes round-topped and 
thickly-wooded, with occasionally a richly- 
cultivated opening, adorned by the modest 
castle of its industrious owner, sometimes 
rising sharp and rugged like an Alpine peak, 
covered with a young growth of white birch, 
interspersed here and there with spruce and 
hemlock, and almost making the valley seem 


dark and narrow beneath; and above all, 
with the river itself, dark and turbid, as its 
name indicates, flowing now calmly and 
smoothly past the verdant meadows, now 
pouring in thunder tones over some high mill- 
dam, or anon rushing and seething down 
some rocky chasm. 


A lake of several miles in extent is said to 
have onge occupied a large portion of this 
valley, a few miles below the source of the 
river, and below the two small lakes near its 
head. Geological researches a few years 
since discovered remains of a terrace where 
ouce the waters of the lake dashed against 
the hillside; and a little south of Duttongville, 
in the town of Cavendish, where the outlet of 
the lake was supposed to be, indisputable 
proofs are said to have been found that a 
considerable stream of water once flowed 
away from here towards the south. But this 
defunct outlet of the defunct lake is now far 
above the river, which here, or near here, 
forms a tumbling cataract and runs away to 
the east. Three large and flourishing villages, 
teeming with all the bustle and gayety of life, 
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are situated at intervals of one and three and 
one half miles apart, in that very portion of 
the valley thought to have been once covered 
by this watery gem. : 

In my youth, which was spent not far from 
here, I once heard a strange legend concern- 
ing the cause of this great natural transform- 
ation. It was told me by an old man, the 
earliest settler in all this region. His axe 


had levelled the first tree ever felled here -by 
the hand of man. More than eighty winters 
had whitened his straggling locks and fur- 
rowed his venerable brow. He had long 
ceased to labor, leaving his farm te his eldest 
son, then a man of middle age; and in the 
warm spring and summer days he used to sit 
on a rustic bench, under a huge oak tree in 
front of his house, bis wrinkled ecbhin resting 
on his crooked staff, and remain thus by the 
hour; or, if any one chanced to step, he was 
never wearied of telling them stories of his 
younger days, of which he seemed to have an 
inexhaustible fund. His house, low, rude and 
old-fashioned, stood on a kind of eminence, 
more prominent than most others, command- 
ing a fine view of the valley below. 

It was here, then, he loved to sit. Worthy 
old pioneer! How well I remeuber his long, 
thin locks of hoary hair, and his rough, sharp 
but kindly features often lit up by a true 
story-teller’s smile! But ah, how changed 
are all things now! The eld house, too, bas 

and a new one, larger and more 
elegant stands in its place. A new picket 
fence encloses the front yard, and a smooth 
. gravel walk leads up to the door. In short, 
but one token of former days now rewains, 
This is the old oak. _ This still defies time and 
change. It is a connecting link, as it were, 
to the past, and its huge, wide- ing 
branches, towering aloft like the arms of 
some mighty giant, and furnishing a deep, 
,cool shade beneath, almost seem to sway in 
mockery and derision of human mortality. 

It was on his favorite seat beneath the oak 
that | found the old man one pleasant day, as 
I was returning from a fishing excursion 
among the neighboring hills, and I stopped, 
as I had often done before, to hear his curious 
stories and enjoy the refreshing shade of the 
old tree. 

“Rather a small catch, my boy,” said he, 
remarking my fish; “ not quite like the strings 
the boys used to bring in forty years ago. But 
times are all changed,” he continued. “ Fifty- 
five—let me see—yes, more than sixty years 

ago, when I first came here, not so much as a 
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log cabin—no, not even a clearin’ could be 
seen from here; but greater changes than 


that took place in this ’ere valley a few hun- 


dred years ago, if what 1 once heard is true.” 
My curiosity was instantly aroused; so, 
after making some commonplace reply to the 
old man’s first remark, I seated myself on the 
grass at his feet to hear the expected story. 


“When I fust come to these parts,” said he, 


“there was a kind of mungrelum, halt-breed 
Injun used to come along hunting or fishing 
once in a while; and, as he appeared to be a 
harmless kind of chap,I used to keep him 
over night. He allers left game or furs 
enough to pay well for his lodgin’ and: break- 
fust, and besides, I used to larn a good many 


curus things of the droll seamp. He never 
had many words to throw away, but some- 
times be would tell a story in his dewsid 
queer way, which would really make your 
blood tingle. 

“I never shall forget one he told the last 
time he was here. 1t was over fifty years agn. 
He was pretty old then, and was on his way, 
he said, somewhere to the North. Poor 
fellow! I never heard anything of him after- 
wards. He probably died in the woods, or 
joined his red brethren further west, but I 


, bever saw anybody as knew. This story of 


his was a kind of tradition about a lake, 
whieh he said used to be right here in this 
’ere valley, I can’t tell how many hundred 
years ago. The story had been banded down 
from generation*to generation among the 
Injuns, in their droll way of keeping histories, 
till at last he told it to me, and I s’pose likely 
I’w about the fust white man who ever heard 
it.” 

The story which the old man related was 
in substance as follows: 


The precise time when this lake existed is 
uncertain, but it must bave been many 
centuries before the discovery of America by 
Columbus; for no traces of its former being 
can now be seen by mere casual observation. 
The outlet was near the southeastern extrem- 
ity. A few miles below on this stream was 
situated a large and powerful Indian village, 
and at about the same distance from the 
northeasterly shore was another village, sepa- 
rated from the first by a long, high range of 
hills. Between these two tribes had long 
raged a fierce and deadly hostility. The 
Pictomokes of the northern territory were 
not so numerous and powerful as their 
enemies at the south, the Wantastaquets; 
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but they were more artful, cunning and 
savage. The prisoners who fell into their 


hands were sometimes tortured to death in 
the most brutal manner, and what they lacked 
in numbers was usually overbalanced by some 
cute stratagem. 

The lake was mostly encompassed by high 
hills, rising abruptly from the shore. It was 
replenished by a stream from the two smaller 


lakes or ponds further to the north or west. 
At the easternmost extremity was a narrow 
bed of dark-colored rocks, which, to the 
Indians, were objects of supreme veneration 
and superstitious dread. On one of these 


rocks, which rose high and slender like some 
monumental pile, they believed that the Great 


Spirit always sat when a terrific storm was 
raging, and to be near this spot at such times 
would be certain death. When threatened 
with misfortune, or when game was scarce, 
they would assemble here to make burut 
offerings and long invocations to appease his 


displeasure, or to beseech him to replenish 
the forest. Below these rocks was a deep, 
dark chasm, narrow at first, but gradually ex- 
panding as it receded from the lake towards 
the east. 

The possession of the lake had long been 
contested between the two tribes. Being 
nearly equidistant from its shores, each 
claimed the sole right to its waters. They 
had once left the question to a great sachem 
of the Kanopees, a large tribe further north; 
but he had decided in favor of the Pictomokes, 
and by this decision the Wantastaquets would 
not abide. They believed the Kanopees to be 


in league with the Pictomokes to render such 
a decision, and henceforth made war against 
the latter tribe with increased vigor. 

For a long time no important advantage 
was gained on either side. Wearied at length 
with desultory raids and petty skirmishing, 
the Wantastaquets fitted out a large expedi- 
tion, and set forth for the Pictomoke village, 
determined to conquer them by one fell coup, 
when they trusted that no further resistance 
would be offered by them or the Kanopees, 
and that the lake would remain in their un- 
disturbed possession, They had not fully 
calculated, however, on the cunning of their 
foes. Their every plan and movement was 
almost instantly reported to the chief of the 
Pictomokes by some of his subtle scouts or 
spies. No sooner had the Wantastaquets 
proceeded a few miles on their expegition, 
than a lurking band of the Pictomokes made 
a descent upon their village, which was left 
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poorly guarded, and after plundering and 
burning a large portion, captured and carried 


off the only daughter of the chief, the fame of 
whose beauty had resounded far and near, 
and who was almost idolized by her warlike 
and powerful parent. 

The consternation which this event caused 
among the Wantastaquets may well be imag- 


ined. The rage of Onemo the chief was only 


equalled by his fear and anxiety for the life 
and safety of his daughter. With a chosen 
band of his fleetest and bravest warriors he 
hotly pursued the retreating Pictomokes; but 
in vain, for they had carefully secured a safe 


retreat to their own village. This Onemo 


speedily environed with all his forces. 

Every preparation was soon made for the 
projected onslaught. Onemo himself, at the 
head of a large body of his bravest warriors, 
finally began to move forward to make the 
attack. As they advanced nearer and nearer, 
however, towards the Pictomoke village, a 


scene met their view which caused Onemo to 
command an instantaneous halt. Bound to 
a tree, and surrounded by a huge pile of 
fagots, he beheld Naomi, his captive 
daughter, and on three sides of the tree the 
Pictomokes were capering in fiendish merri- 
ment, waving torches in their hands, with 
which they signified their intention to light 
the pile if he made any further advance, 

Half dismayed at this agonizing sight, 
Onemo dared proceed no further, and was 
sorely perplexed to decide what course next 
to pursue. If he advanced, his daughter 
would suffer a horrible death before he could 
rescue her; and if he retreated, he must still 
leave her in the hands of his merciless foe, 
and, besides, relinquish all his cherished 
hopes of conquest and glory. 

While thus in doubt, he was suddenly 
attacked in the rear by a small body of Kano- 
pees, who had allied themselves to the Pic- 
tomokes, and for a time the Wantastaquets 
were put in dire confusion. Seeing this, the 
Pictomokes sallied out in large numbers, and 
the Wantastaquets, though partially recovered 
from their surprise, were obliged, after a 
heavy loss, to withdraw to a safe distance. 
Elated at their success, the allied tribes would 
fain have driven the Wantastaquets beyond 
their borders; but their united forces were 
still inferior in numbers to their southern 
foes. 

Knowing his syperior strength, Onemo, not 
daring to endanger the safety of Naomi by an 
open attack, resolved to besiege the village, . 
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and, if possible, rescue his daughter from 
their hands in the night by some adroit strat- 
agem. For many weeks he kept the village 
closely invested, but all his efforts to recapture 
Naomi were fruitless. He was each time 
outwitted by the superior cunning and vigi- 
lance of Uray, chief of the Pictomokes. 

Uray, struck with the great beauty of his 
prisoner, had been deeply enamored by her 
from the first. He kept her closely guarded 
in his own pavilion, near the centre of the 
village, which he had caused to be sumptu- 
ously furnished with couches of the rarest 
and softest furs, and the whole interior to be 
ornamented with strings of wampum and a 
multitude of various grotesque devices. She 
was separated from the front half of the 
pavilion by a partition of skins, sewed to- 
gether and decorated in asimilar manner, and 
she was never allowed to leave the sight of 
the two old squaws, her attendants. The 
front of the pavilion was still occupied by 
Uray himself, and a guard was constantly 
kept on the outside. 

At length, however, Onemo determined to 
make an attempt for her rescue, attended 
with no small hazard. Taking twenty-five of 
his bravest warriors in the dead of night, he 
fell upon and despatched a small body of the 
Pictomokes left to guard the outposts, which, 
creating no further disturbance, they entered 
the village and proceeded in bands of two or 
three towards the pavilion of the chief. This 
they had all nearly reached, when the guard, 
who had been asleep, roused up and gave the 
alarm. The next instant a shaft from the 
bow of Onemo silenced his whoop forever; 
but too late, for the greatest confusion quickly 
spread through the village. Uray rushed 
forth, and the excited Pictomokes began to 
run wildly from the wigwame on all sides. 
The night was hideous with their yells of rage 
and vengeance. The Wantastaquets were 
obliged, of course, to fly for their lives with- 
out having accomplished their purpose. In 
their flight, however, they were hotly pursued 
by Uray, and so eager was he in the chase, 
that he became separated from his followers, 
and, catching his foot in the root of a tree, 
was thrown to the earth, where he was 
speedily overcome and taken prisoner by 
Onemo and a small band of Wantastaquets, 
which had been lurking near the outskirts of 
the village to aid in the enterprise for the 
rescue of Naomi. 

Onemo was greatly elated. He now hoped 
to make some favorable terms with his adver- 
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sary. But the Pictomokes were in the great- 
est rage and confusion. Thinking Uray had 
been killed, they dragged forth Naomi to put 
her to death. The whole air resounded with 
their fiendish yells. _Uray, who rightly 
guessed at the cause of this continued uproar, 
was in the greatest anguish for her safety. 
Begging to see Onemo, he told him the cause 
of this continued tumult. Onemo’s fear and 
anxiety were no less than his own. Calling 
for one of the Pictomokes who had been 
captured in some skirmish, he had him in- 
stantly despatched with a message from Uray 
to keep Naomi unharmed. Naomi had 
already been bound to a stake, and the fire 
which had been lighted was rapidly nearing 
her body, while her enemies were leaping 
wildly and gleefully about, ready to inflict 
additional tortures. Into the midst of this 
scene rushed the messenger of Uray and 
Onemo, who scattered the burning fagots on 
all sides, and cutting the thongs which bound 
the captive, led her back to the pavilion. The 
Pictomokes at first threatened both with 
instant death for this interruption of their 
diabolical sport; but they were finally 
appeased on hearing that Uray was still alive, 
for they knew of his love for Naomi, and 
feared his displeasure. 

Neither tribe could now claim the ascend- 
ency.. Onemo, hoping nothing from a longer 
siege, offered to release Uray if he would con- 
sent to deliver up Naomi. This Uray refused 
to do, knowing full well that he would then 
be at the mercy of the superior forces of his 
adversary. Only one proposition would he 
accept; this was to settle the war at once by 
a single combat with Onemo. But to this 
the Wantastaquet chiefs objected, as it would 
give them'no share of the glory. On this, 
one of the oldest chiefs proposed that it 
should take place between an equal number 
of the best warriors on both sides, and that it 
should be had on the lake, the whole cause of 
the war, and the place for which they had so 
long contested. 

To this novel plan, Uray and Onemo at 
length consented, and it was agreed that the 
victorious tribe should forever after have un- 
disturbed possession of the lake. If success 
should fall to the Wantastaquets, Naomi was 
to be released; if to the Pictomokes, then she 
was to become the squaw of Uray. To insure 
the performance of these conditions, it was 
further agreed that one hundred Pictomokes 
shoul be bound and delivered up as hostages 
in the place of Uray, who was tw be released, 
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If the Pictomokes should fail to meet on the 
lake at the time appointed for the contest, 
these hostages would be put to death. As 
security from the Wantastaquets, Uray was 
still to retain Naomi. To wage this grand 
combat, two hundred young warriors, headed 
by their respective chiefs, were to be selected 
from each side. It was agreed that it should 
take place in the centre of the lake, near the 
southern extremity. 

After these stipulations were thus com- 
pleted, communication was at ence estab- 
lished with the hostile Pictomokes. The one 
hundred hostages were bound and led forward 
into the Wantastaquet camp, and Uray was 
released. The great contest was fixed to take 
place on the following day. The Wantasta- 
quets then retired to the south side of the 
lake, and every preparation fur the fight was 
made on both sides. 

The next day broke bright and glorious, 
The waters, so soon to become crimsoned by 
the sanguinary strife, glistened in the rays of 
the summer’s sun, and the hills were grace- 
fully robed in their best garments of living 
green, while the forest resounded with the 
dulcet notes of a thousand charming warblers. 
Soon both tribes began to assemble upon the 
banks, and the shore, on each side, was lined 
. with a multitude of light and slender 
canoes. 

At length, everything was in readiness on 
both sides, and the chosen combatants, well 
armed and thirsting for the fray, were about 
to embark, when a strange procession was 
seen approaching from the Pictomoke village. 
The medicine men, or soothsayers of the tribe, 
foliowed by all the squaws of the village, were 
slowly advancing, in single file, with their 
heads bowed upon their breasts in mournful 
silence. Scarcely knowing what to make of 
this strange spectacle, Uray, much against 
the wishes of his impatient warriors, paused 
till they approached. The squaws came 
forward and seated themselves in a large 
semicircle in front of the chief, while an aged 
and much revered medicine man, clad ina 
long otter robe, curiously wrought, stood up 
in the centre, his right arm extended, and his 
forefinger pointed prophetically upwards, and 
addressed him thus: 

“Great chief of the mighty Pictomokes, we 
come to warn thee. The Great Spirit is dis- 
pleased at these warlike preparations. Give 
up the gentle Naomi, demand thine hundred 
warriors, and surrender these waters to our 
southern foes; or, woe to the great Uray, the 
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mighty Pictomoke, the Arrow of the North, 
and all his bravest warriors!” 

The speaker paused. An emphatic mur 
mur of disapproval ran from one to another 
of the assembled warriors; but the squaws 
still sat in unbroken silence, their bowed 
heads resting upon their hands. 

“Thinkest thou,” Uray at length replied, 
“to come here with our squaws and hope to 
make squaws of us? Thinkest thou that 
Uray, the Arrow of the North, and all his 
brave warriors will thus prove cowards to the 
weak and puny Wantastaquets? Thy doleful 
warnings come too late. Only the soft-heart- 
ed squaw will heed them. Already our foes 
await us on yonder shore. Ere you bright 
sun shall hide his face behind the western 
hill, the lake shall drink the best blood of 
those dastard warriors, and be known hence- 
forth as the fishing-place of the mighty Picto- 
mokes; while the pearl of the South, the 
beauteous Naomi, shall take happy the 
wigwam of Uray their chief.” 

This speech was loudly applauded by all 
the warriors, but the old squaws remgined 
silent as before, for they fully believed the 
fearful prophecies of the mysterious medicine 
men. These repeated their warnings, and 
again urged Uray to relinquish all to the 
Wantastaquets, rather than wage battle 
against the will of the Great Spirit. To this, 
he again replied much as before. Consider- 
able time was occupied thus in vain. Uray 
beld a hasty council of war, when it was re- 
solved to embark and make the momentous 
trial without further delay. 

Already the day was far advanced and was 
intensely hot. Nota leaf now moved in the 
wind; not a breeze stirred the calm surface 
of the lake; not a bird lifted its thrilling 
notes upon the silent air. It seemed as 
though the action of all nature was suspend- 
ed to witness the mighty issue; while the 
sun, though covered with a thin haze, still 
poured down its burning heat. 

The Wantastaquets had closely and anx* 
iously watched all the curious movements of 
their enemies. Fearing that some wily trick — 
was beiffg concocted, Onemo had all his forces 
in readiness for any emergency. At last the 
Pictomokes were seen to embark, when 
Onemo and his two hundred warriors left 
the shore in their swift canoes. 

Gradually the hostile tribes approached the 
centre of the lake till within arrow shot, when 
each side discharged a cloud of these feathery 
shafts. This volley was followed by another 


and another with telling effect. Already the 
water was becoming dyed with blood; already 
many warriors had gone to their final account. 
The Pictomokes had thus far suffered the 
greatest loss, and when they approached the 
Wantastaquets, their arrows being nearly 
spent, to engage in close conflict with a kind 
of spear which each side bad prepared for 
this particular encounter, it was evident that 
they would soon be worsted. In fact, nearly 
half their canoes were already empty and 
floating ashore. Seeing this, a large number 
of the Pictomokes upon the shore, excited to 
the highest pitch, and not heeding the terms 
of the trial, with wild whoops leaped into the 
cances and shoved off to reinforce their chief. 
This movement was by no means unobserved 
by the Wantastaquets on the opposite bank. 
Instantly they despatched a new force to meet 
the treacherous Pictomokes. Others followed 
these from both shores, and soon every canoe 
that was to be had on either side, was quickly 
filled with warriors and speedily engaged. 

The slaughter was becoming immense. 
Above the din of voices, and the clash of 
spears and tomahawks, could often be heard 
the war-whoop of Uray and Onemo. Never 
before had the oldest chiefs witnessed so great 
and so fierce a battle. 

At length, in the midst of the fight, the 
heavy rumbling noise of thunder was heard. 
From the commencement of the contest, the 
sun had become obscured, and the heavens 
had grown dark with marvellous rapidity. 
But this was unnoticed in the intense excite- 
‘ment of the bloody strife, and, if seen, would 
have been deemed perhaps of little moment. 
Still the sky grew darker and darker—all un- 
heeded, save by the squaws upon the shore, 
and the old seers, whose warnings had been 
disregarded, and who looked now for a speedy 
fulfilment of their terrible prophecies. Cloud 
piled on cloud till the sky was of inky black- 
ness; but on raged the fight, made hideous 
by a thousand warlike yells. The wrath of 
Heaven surely seemed to be impending, so 
still, so thick, so terrible was the midday 
darkness; still, neither this nor the rumbling 
note of warning first given, made an abate- 
ment of the awful contest. Suddenly the 
lightning darted forth with a sharp, blinding 
flash, and a heavy, deafening report. At this 
some paused from the fight, filled with super- 
stitious fear; for they now thought of the 
dreaded rock which rose but a short distance 
from the scene of conflict. Some even turned 
to flee to the shore, but they were again 
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rallied and inspirited by the chiefs. Another 
flash now came, accompanied by a sharp, 
heavy, stunning peal, which seemed to 
shake the very hills. At this the Indians 
were struck with awe and superstitious 
horror. Though but little past noon, it was 
dark as at night. The danger of remaining 
near the fearful black rocks at such a time 
amounted, with them, to a fixed belief. They 
now thought that the Great Spirit indeed sat 
upon the monumental rock. All save Uray 
and Onemo turned towards the shore. But 
again came a third and heavier stroke, which 
played brightly around the tall, dark rock, and 
then seemed to bury itself in the very earth’s 
centre, with a sound almost too deep and 
awful for human comprehension. The lake 
heaved and tossed as though by an earth- 
quake. The fragile canoes were jostled about 
like egg shells, their occupants too giddy and 
terror-struck to control them. Soon came 
another heavy crash, but not from above, 
followed by a loud rush of many waters. A 
huge mass of the black rocks, loosened from 
its bed by the electric shaft, had rolled, with 
a noise like a hundred cannon, into the ravine 
below. A broad chasm of great depth was. 
opened; through this flowed the lake with 
the force of fifty rivers. 

The hitherto contending Indians now cried 
with actual terror, and struggled for their 
lives. But too late. The mightiest ship 
would have been but a dainty thing upon 
that sweeping tide. On, on it flowed, and 
the chasm was deepened and widened with 
its power. Rock or tree was no obstacle to 
its strength. Through the vast forest below 
it swept like a mower’s scythe. The torrents - 
of swiftly-falling rain, and the lightning, 
flash on flash, added horror and sublimity 
to the scene. The contending savages, 
friends and foes together, comprising most of 
their able warriors of both tribes, had met the 
same terrible doom. 

The next day the storm had passed away. 
The sun again burst forth with undimmed 
lustre; the merry birds sang in the smiling 
forest, and all nature was again animate. All, 
save the beauteous lake and the dense forest 
below, remained unchanged. Most of the 
water had disappeared, leaving a black surface, 
and a rough, wide track of stones and uproot- 
ed trees, on its devastating course to the east. 
The remnants of the two tribes, believing that 
the Great Spirit had visited them with his 
wrath in punishment for their guilty wars, 
thenceforth ever lived in peace. 
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Ir was certainly hard on Westonians that 
the people at Bede House should have fallen 
on November, of all months in the year, to 
give their first party. To refuse the invita- 
tion would be to acknowledge to ail the world 


that one had nothing to wear, which was not 


to be thought of for a moment. 

So all Weston, or rather that part of it 
which was “in society” (a distinction with a 
difference in this case), resolved itself into 
committees of twos and threes, who sat in 
upper chambers, with closed doors, solemnly 
deciding upon ancient finery, which, perhaps, 
had not been worn since it was a “ wedding 
garment.” 

Three years before the Hon. Theodore 
Bede had taken the best house in the village 
for his summer residence, and his wife dying 
soon after, he shut up his house in the city 
and came to spend most of the year in Weston. 
Eleanor Bede was not quite eighteen when 
she began to take her mother’s place to her 
father and one little sister. Her position was 
a trying one, but she would not submit to 
failure, and her very struggles gave her an 
air of maturity and independence which made 
her an enigma to.girls of her own age, till 
“haughty as Eleanor Bede” became a by- 
word among them, Her pride did not spring 
from her beauty, which was certainly rare, 
nor from her father’s wealth, for she had 
never known poverty; but it was born with 
her, and pervaded every fibre of her being. 

Only one person had power to subdue it, if 
he were wise enough; this was young Edward 


_ Morton, a ward of her father’s, a clerk in the 


house in which he was a partner. 

Eleanor had seen little of him in her school- 
days, and that little’ was far from favorable ; 
like all big boys, he delighted to play upon 
the pride which was always sensitively alive 
to the least touch of sarcasm. After her 
mother’s death, he seemed all at once to 
realize her womanhood, and his manner 
underwent so complete a change from tor- 
menting familiarity to a respectful and almost 
distant courtesy, that it soon came to occupy 
most of her thoughts. Everybody knows 
what happens when a woman is always 
thinking and wondering over one man, and 
Eleanor found herself watching all his looks 
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and tones with a mysterious interest that she 


could by no means account for. 

Morton soon became aware of these shy 
glances, which were always turned away 
when he sought to meet them. He found 
wonderfully valid exeuses to leave his desk 
for a day or two at Bede House. 

“Eleanor, I have a letter from Edward,” 
said Mr. Bede one morning; “he has had an 
offer to go as supercargo to India, and ac- 
cepted it. I intend asking him to spend the 
three weeks before he sails with us, if it will 
be agreeable to you?” | 

This was Mr. Bede’s way of announcing his 
supreme will and pleasure, and Eleanor made 
her usual answer: 

“ Certainly, father; your wishes 2 are always 
agreeable to me.” 

She was indignant that the blood would 
rush to her face at the mere sound of Morton’s 
name, but the sudden news of the Indian 
plan sent it back to her heart. 

“ What makes your face so red, and now it 
is white again ?” said little Hester. 

“It is time for you to go to school,” said 
Eleanor, rather shortly. 

Hester knew Eleanor’s moods and tenses 
too well to push her inquiries, and trotted off 
obediently. We have Mr. Tupper’s authority 
that children in the house are a “ well-spring 
of pleasure ;” but it is next to impossible to 
convince them that the truth is not to be told 
at all times, and young people who are in love 
and have never told it, cannot give them too 
wide a berth. 

“Three whole weeks!’ thought Eleanor, 
with a thrill of pleasure which she was 
thoroughly ashamed of. 

Three days went slowly by, and then she 
would see him. Morton had one tinge of 
romance about him, a perfect. passion for 
flowers, and when he was at Bede House, the 
hot-house was rifled of its treasures without 
mercy. £leanor remembered this trait (what 
did she not remember?), and two hours 
befure the New York train was due, she had 
given the last loving touch to his room; then 
she catried her vases and flowers to the. 
balcony to arrange them once more. 

In a moment a quick step sounded in the 
room she had left, and Morton followed her 
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through the open window. Eleanor hoped 
he did not see the vivid blush which was her 
real welcome. She held out her hand and 
was very polite to “ Mr. Morton.” 

“To Queen Eleanor, from her most loyal 
subject, greeting,” he said, as he took her 
hand; and on the strength of the blush which 
he had not failed to perceive, pressed his 
mustached lips to it lightly. 

She drew it away hastily; she wanted no 
affectation of respect. ; 

“You have taken us by surprise. What 
train did you take ?” 

“Your majesty’s ideas are too prosaic. It 
would be vulgar to go to Paradise by rail. 
My friend Lewis and I got on horseback in 
the small hours, and have been galloping like 
mad to reach here before night.” 

“Ts your friend in the house? I must 
speak to my father.” 

Morton made himself a bar to the window. 

“No one requires your hospitality just now 
but my unworthy self. I left Lewis at the 
hotel while I rushed up here to see that 
everything was ‘in statu quo.’ 
glimpse of you standing on the balcony, like 
fair Hinda waiting for her fire-worshipper.” 

The bantering tone of this speech was too 
familiar to her, and she turned to her flowers 
in silence. 

“Pardon me, if I came too soon for my 
welcome,” said Morton, more seriously. 

“We are always glad to see you, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“ Accept my humble thanks. I take it you 
use the ‘we’ like other royal personages. I 
shall be tempted to resume my old room to- 
night, for the sake of the flowers.” 

“For to-night! Are you not to spend 
three weeks with us?” 

“T have promised to stay at the hotel with 
Lewis. I want a place of refuge when you 
are too Elizabethan in your ways.” 

She smiled and went away to her own 
room, where she kept on smiling in an ab- 
surd way, till her thoughts had recovered 
from the confusion of Morton’s sudden arrival 
and confident raillery. 

Morton might as well ‘have lived at Bede 
house, for every day found him lownging in 
the hot-house, practising music with Eleauor, 
or smoking on the piazza; but if his frequent 
visits were paid to Eleanor, he got very little 
satisfaction out of them. 

If she sang with him, it was to please her 
father or Hester, who developed a surprising 
faculty of being always in the way, and Mor- 
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ton knew her truth-telling propensity too 
well to venture out of well-bred comuon- 
places in her hearing. 

He had already heard from her how Eleanor 
would not play with her any more, but was 
always thinking and smiling to herself. 

In fact, Eleanor had set her face against 
him as a flint; whatever might be the in- 
clination of her heart, she was bent on con- 
vincing him, if possible, that her happiness 
did not lie in his hands, to make or mar. , 

Morton easily penetrated the motive of her 
coldness, and kept up his spirits amazingly; 
he was so happy that she could never be 
angry with him, though she often pretended 
it. 

Only one door was barred to him; other- 
wise he had the freedom of the house. Lead- 
ing from the library was a ‘small nest of a 
room, widened by a bay-window, which was 
covered by a network of vines; here Eleanor 
spent her forenoons, and was supposed to un- 
ravel the mysteries of housekeeping, but a 
well-filled case of “ woman’s books” might 
have told a different story. She felt that * 
this was her “city of refuge,” to which she 
could always retreat when her self-control 
needed repairs, and she kept it inviolate. 

Morton’s friend Lewis went fishing and 
hunting alone or in strange company until 
Morton’s example proved contagious, and he 
was delivered over to the charms of one of 
Eleanor’s cousins, a round-faced, sunshiny 
little woman, as unlike her as possible. 

Eleanor’s twentieth birthday was close at 
hand, and all the exigences of a first party 
so absorbed her time, as Morton's visit came 
to an end, that he could find no opportunity 
to say the words which had trembled on his 
lips through it all. 

He was to stay for the party, and on the 
last day he was admonished not to present. 
himself till evening, as no one would have a 
moment to spare. 

Under all her busy cares, Eleanor carried” 
a dull pang of disappointment that he was 
going away without a tenderer word for her 
than for others, yet so contradictory are 
women’s ways where they love, that she 
never felt more disposed to avoid him. 

She dressed early, with a needless pretence 
of making Hester ready with her own hands. 
That day her father had given her a string of 
pearls, a former gift to her mother. As shiv 
twined this among her black ‘braids, a card 
was handed her—* Mr. Fred Lewis.” 

Her half-defined hope was broken; she 
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fastened the pearls and went slowly down 


stairs. But it was Morton, who stepped out: 


of a curtained window to meet her. She 
could not refrain from a look of pleasure, but, 
on second thought, his ruse to secure seeing 
her alone did not please her. 

“ Where is Mr. Lewis?” 

“T know not, unless he be safe in Doctor 
Raine’s parlor. I knew you would come for 
politeness, when you might not for friend- 
ship.” 

He led her to the curtained window, and 
they watched a light fall of snow which 
floated lazily downward, the first harbinger 
of winter. 

“T shall see no more snow for years,’ said 
Morton. “TI shall be wholly alone in India, 
without even family letters, Will you write 
to me, Eleanor?” 

The request was made with such unwonted 
humility that Eleanor, touched by his man- 
ner, laid her hand on his arm and gave the 
promise, heartily. “Richard was himself 
again.” He took the hand which she did not 
draw away. 

“Eleanor, only say you love me, and 1 can 
go to the world’s end. It will be the pbilos- 
opher's stone to turn everything I touch into 
gold.” 

Her face was tremulous with feeling; not a 
trace of pride was left upon it, but she said 
nothing. Perhaps she sought to prolong the 
pleading which sounded so strangely new 
from Morton’s lips. But humility was not 
his forte; he saw these signs of her melting 
mood, and exclaimed, with a triumphant 
smile: 

“You do love me, Eleanor; you can’t deny 
it. If I know aught of womankind, you gave 
me your heart years ago.” 

This speech stung Eleanor to the quick. 
It was true that it was more than one year 
since this bold lover had won her heart by 
his very boldness, but she had worked hard 
to restrain the least sign of that love, till she 
should know it to be fully returned. That 
he should have seen through all her subter- 
fuges, and should dare to boast of it, was too 
much. The old look came back in harder 
lines, and a stony calmness settled over the 
face which a moment before had been all 
alight with tenderness. 

“ Mr. Morton, you have still some pages to 
add to your knowledge of woman. Let me 
help you to one of them now. Because a 
woman shows some degree of interest in your 
presence, and looks at you when there is no 
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one else to look at, you are not always to sup- 

pose that she has given all for luve, and 
deems the world well lost. It may seem un- 
accountable to you that I could have known 
you well, and yet that very susceptible thing, 
my heart, remain untouched; but your youth 
makes the mistake pardonable. You mean 
‘to leave us to-night, I believe. I wish youa 
pleasant voyage and all possible success in 
India.” 

Morton started from his spell of surprise. 

“Can it be possible that you have never 
cared for me, and I have deceived myself 
for so many months ?” 

“Tt is just possible that you have mistaken 
a girlish preference for a woman’s passion.” 

“Stay only a moment, Eleanor. I have 
loved you well, and you throw me off for oue 
careless word.” 

There was an instant’s wavering in her set 
lips, but the first carriage-load of guests 
passed the window, and she left him without 
a word more, 

The arrivals followed thick and fast, and 
not tillan hour afterwards did Eleanor re- 
pass the library door; then she saw Morton 
shake hands cordially with her father and 
some other friends, and then leave the house 
by a glass door that opened into the garden. 
A feverish gayety took possession of her, and 
she passed restlessly from group to group, 
talking incessantly, to stifle her heartache, 

When the last carriage had driven off with 
a merry good-by, she mounted the stairs to 
her room and sat down with the calmness of 
despair. Hour after hour passed away un-, 
heeded as she dwelt wearily on what might 
have been. 

“ Eleanor, breakfast is ready; papa is wait- 
ing,” shouted Hester, bursting into the room 
like a sunbeam. 

She saw Eleanor sitting cold and ghastly in 
the white dress which she had worn the 
night before; and, with one of the sweet in- 
stincts of ehildhood, she laid her soft cheek 
against her sister’s face, saying, simply, “ Poor 
sister, Hester loves you dearly.” These words 
broke the spell of misery, and welcome tears, 
a woman’s blessing, rained from her eyes, 
They went down hand in hand, and the first 
tears which the little one had seen in her 
8 ster’s eyes drew them wonderfully near—the 
woman and the child. . 

Eleanor’s nature was too healthy to sour 
from her self-inflicted disappointment; only 
from that day, “a change came o’er the ~ 
spirit of her dreams.” Slowly but surely 
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her lips lost their wonted curl, and the 
sapphire eyes gained a softened glow like 
smooth water over great depths. 

Every one remarked this change, but Hes- 
ter alone dated it from that strange morning 
when she first perceived that a “grown-up 
person ” could be unhappy. 

Morton returned to his hotel, burning with 
anger at himself and Eleanor. 

“T was a fvol to touch her pride,” he con- 
stantly repeated to himself; “yet she never 
could have loved me as I hoped. It isn’t in 
her to love at all, and a heartless woman 
shall not embitter my last hours at home.” 

He took up a book, and, opening it at ran- 
dom, his eye was caught by this sentence: 

“It is true, that, unravelling the cords of a 
man’s existence, you will generally find the 
blackest hank in it twined by a woman’s 
hand, but it is not less common to trace the 
golden thread to the same spindle.” 

_ “Thave found my ‘black hank’ now, with 
vengeance,” thought Morton, as he threw 
down the book impatiently. 

An hour later, he took the cars for New 
York, and sailed the next day. Only Fred 
Lewis stayed with him to the last. 

“ “Don’t forget to write all about Weston 
people,” said Morton, as he wrung his friend’s 
hand at parting. 

“No, no, old boy; I'll write every mail,” 
answered the good-natured Fred. 

At home Morton might have banished 
thoughts of Eleanor in the incessant stir of a 
business life, but in the long hours of an 
eastern voyage this forbidden subject of 
thought clung to him like the “old man of 
the sea.” Sometimes he was ready to forgive 
her pride and renew his suit, and again, the 
memory of her sharp taunts at parting would 
fill him with rage, so truly 


“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


Morton had no need to use the letters of 
introduction with which Mr. Bede had pro- 
vided him. In that day Indian hospitality 
was proverbial. A dozen doors were open to 
him, and the natural freemasonry of white 
men among a tawny population soon placed 
him in a circle of friends. 

For a few months the novelty of the scenes 
and mode of life filled his mind to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, but the unchanging 
round of bachelor dinners, and conversation 
necessarily dull from want of the daily im- 
pulses of active life, soon pressed on him with 


weary sameness, and filled his mind with pas- 
sionate longing for the fatherland. He would 
not go home till he had secured the ‘fortune 
which he had come to seek. With a feverish 
impatience he strove against the enervating 
influence of the climate, and gave his whole 
mind to the details of business. 

Five years was the limit which Morton had 
assigned to his stay in India, and as the last 
year glided away his yearning for home grew 
too strong to be resisted. His entire devotion 
to his work had been rewarded with mod- 
erate success, and he had had the good sense 
to observe every precaution which could 
counteract the influence of a hot climate, 
Nevertheless he had altered very much in 
face and manner. 

His knowledge of matters at home had 
come to be of the most fragmentary sort. 
Mr. Bede wrote him once or twice a year on 
business matters, never mentioning his fam- 
ily, and Fred Lewis was married and had no 
time for letters of friendly gossip. 

No other woman had ever erased from 
Morton’s mind the image of Eleanor Bede, 
and he returned to his native city with an 
intense longing to look once more in the 
depths of her proud eyes, He was expected 
by no one, and he felt like a stranger in a 
strange land when he entered Mr. Lewis’s 
Office and received a distant bow from bis old 
friend. : 

“T should never have known you,” said 
Fred, almost hugging him with boyish de- 
light when he did recognize him. “That 
tremendous beard and mustache are as good 
as a mask.” 

The friends had the varied experiences of 
nearly five years to go over, and it was long 
before Morton could make up his mind to ask 
for Eleanor. He trembled to hear that she 
was Miss Bede no longer. , 

“O, haven’t I told you about her?” said 
Fred, when he did get out the question. 
“ They have just come to their house in town 
for the winter. Yesterday she was with my 
wife, who loves her like a sister. She has 
never married; we think possibly she is 
waiting for you. And you never saw & 
woman so changed within a few years. Five 
years ago she seemed to look over the heads 
of everybody; now, as my wife says, she’s 

“* A creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.’ ” 


“T have never cared for any other woman, 
and never shall,” said Morton. 
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“ By Jove! I knew it.” 

“Do you think she would know me?” 

“Not a bit of it, for not. « soul kuew that 
you were coming.” 

“Then I will call myself Frank Neville, 
after the English friend whom I lived with in 
Bombay. I will carry a letter of introduction 
purporting to come from Morton to Mr. Bede, 
and I can soon learn whether there is any 
hope for me with Eleanor.” 

“ You shall go with us to-night, for we are 
to dine there with a few other friends.” 

“Mr. Bede is still a martyr to deportment, 
I suppose ?” 

“O yes! the finest figure of a man for 
walking in a procession that ever saw.” 

When Morton entered the house se familiar 
to his boyhood, Mr. Bede received him in the 
most gracious manner, and led him at once 
to his daughter. 

“ Eleanor, I have the pleasure of presenting 
to you Mr. Neville from Bombay. He has 
been a long time intimate with your old. 
friend Edward Morton. I depend on you to 
make him forget the eharms of Indian’ hos- 
pitality.” 

Teo Morton the change in Eleanor was 
almost startling. He had always thought her 
beautiful, but the softened womanly sweet- 
ness which had grown over the former proud 
brilliancy of her face added a potent charm. 

He did not venture to meet her first look 
lest his consciousness should betray him, but 
at the mention of his name, he saw her elasp 
one hand over the other, as if'she could not 
hear the sound unmoved. 

“Your name is not unfamiliar to me, Miss 
Bede,” he began, “or rather your father’s 
name. I have heard so much of him that I 
should have known him anywhere. Morton 
ascribes his success entirely to him.” 

“T think, gratitude aside, that Mr. Morton 
was aman to make his own success. Does 
he like his eastern way of life?” 

“Very well now, I believe. At first he was 
8o reserved, not to say misanthropic, that: I 
could make nothing of him; but he soon 
mellowed, and we lived like brothers. He 
has always remained a confirmed woman- 
hater, however, and is in no danger from 
any of the snares set for him by English 
mamimas,” 

Her cheek flushed and paled again under 
this home thrust, but she answered quietly 
that she had never noticed that peculiar trait 
. in him, and turned the conversation to other 
subjects, 
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853 
Morton had seen enough ‘to set his: hopes 
bounding high as when they had encroached 
so deeply on herpride. He resolved to gain 
her love over again, under his assumed name, 
if it were possible. With a zeal worthy of his 
sanguine temperament, he followed up’ his 
purpose, and Eleanor began to beyhaunted by 
familiar tones and phrases, which she thought 
Mr. Neville must have caught from Morton 
in their long companionship. He kept up 
his incognito with wonderful discretion, and 
was greatly aided by Mr. Lewis and his wife. 
Eleanor’s own beanty and her father’s 
wealth had drawn many suitors to her choice, 
but all had been gently and firmly put aside. 
She hail devoted herself, in all the five years 
of Morton’s absence, to her father’s comfort 
and to Hester’s training, and had left herself 
no interval for sentimental ‘sorrows; bat the 
silent influence of her disappointment had 
been great. This Mr. Neville was the first 
who had gained a place in her regard since 
then. 

She encouraged her father at the end of 
the winter to ask him to Weston with the 
Lewises, an invitation which was promptly 
accepted. 

It was hardest of all his pretences to seem 
ignorant of the familiar habits and surround- 
ings of the family, when he found himself at 
Bede house, and when Hester led him 
through the hot-house and showed him the 
flowers which were saved for Eleanor’s room 
because Mr. Morton had liked them best, his 
disguise had nearly falien from him. He 
often glanced at a certain deep window in 
the library, with a covert smile, resolving 
that his second appeal should ‘be made in the 
same spot. 

His watching was rewarded at last by find- 
ing Eleanor alone in the library. He called 
her to the window to see some rare effects of 
moonlight in the garden. 

“ Not there,” she said, faintly, but he would 
not hear her objection. Standing in the 
same place where five years before she had 
thrown away her happiness, Mr. Neville told 
her his love with a wonderful covlness, and 
waited her answer. He would have demon- 
strated the distance between the earth and 
the moon in the same tone, and the relics. of 
her girlish pride suggested that:he seemed too 
sure of her reply. Glancing up at him, she 
saw a triumphant smile on his lips, as he 


said, significantly : 


“ You do love me, Eleanor; if I know aught 
of womankind, you loved me years ago.” _ 
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“ Mr. Neville,” she began, in the tone which 
he remembered so well. And then a light 
broke upon her, and, without any ‘more 
words, she was gathered into the arms wh 
had waited so long for their burden. 

Months afterwards, when-Bede house had 
become Morton’s permanent home, and he 
had made good his entrance into Eleanor’s 
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“city of refuge,” he found in her bookcase 
the same book which he had opened the 


“night before he went to India. 


“That time was indeed the ‘black hank’ 
in my life,” he said to his wife, “and now 
the ‘golden thread’ comes from the sane 
spindle.” 


“Get ready, the starboard watch, to go 
ashore!” was the order from the mate the 
next morning after our anchor went down in 
the’ port of Valparaiso, Chili. An order 
which required no repetition to make it un- 
derstood, no exercise of official authority to 
enforce obedience. 

, Only he who has endured the monotony of 
a six months’ cruise at sea can understand 
the exhilaration of feeling with which a “lib- 
erty day” is welcomed. The best ship that 
floats must necessarily be, to all intents and 
purposes, a prison. To escape from thraldom 
for the space of four-and-twenty hours seems 
like a foretaste of heaven. 

Jack’s freedom is perfect so long as it lasts, 
that is, so far as his duty to the ship is con- 
cerned. He can sit at ease in the boat, and 
put on the airs of a monarch, while his ship- 
mates of the other watch ferry him ashore. 
And the boat will be at his service to bring 
him off in like manner at the expiration of 
his furlough, unless he prefer to hire other 
conveyance, which he can do if he choose— 

- and have money enough left. 

‘With our best suits “bent”—though 
“best” is in this case strictly a comparative 
term—we passed aft, into the cabin, and out 
again (in Indian file, like voters at the polls), 

-and over the side into the waiting boat. 

’ Each man had received his share of money, 
and a rough word of admonition, to which 
the mate, looking over the rail, added an in- 
junction * not to bring any money on board, 
when we came off.” He must have felt in 
an ironical humor that morning. 

“ Why, you aint a bad-looking set of boys,” 
he added,“ when you get everything set up 
taut and tarred down. There'll be no 


touchin’ ye with an eighteen-foot pole after 
you’ve taken an extra sway-up at the first 
‘pull-poree’ here. (A pulperia is a Chilian 
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grogshop, or, as modern refinement has it, 
“saloon.”) 

* *O, we are going to keep away from the 
pull-porees, sir,” said two or three voices. 

“Of course you are,” returned the mate. 
“Sailors always do. Well,” he continued, 
with a laugh, “you wont look so fine to- 
morrow morning at this time; the starch ’ll 
be all out of you by that time.” 

We exercised our lungs in vocal concert all 
the way to the shore, and trod on air as we 
charged up the mole or wharf into the streets, 
or rather street, for there was but one prop- 
erly so called. The rest might have been 
termed rude mountain-paths, better adapted 
to goats than to seamen “on liberty.” 

We invited our shipmates of the other 
watch to come wp and take a drink, accord- 
ing to established precedent in such cases, 
and dismissed them with an air of patronage, 
and our blessing, as they took their way back 
to the boat to return on board. 

“Every dog has his day,” said one of them, 
looking back wistfully at us. 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” was the 
retort, and we broke up into couples or trios, 
scattering in pursuit of a day’s pleasure. 

My companion and crony was Will Pringle, 
an ardent, impulsive youth, who knew as 
little of ‘this particular place as myself, and 
much less of the world in general. We 
allowed ourselves to drift, as it were, wherever 


wind and current might carry us. We had 
soon seen enough of the more wealthy and 
aristocratic part of the town, “El Almen- 
dral,” as it is called, where no one seemed to 
know or care for a couple of sailor boys. 
We turned up oné of the mountain paths, 
made an eccentric track or orbit, neither of 


us could have told how or where, and were 
naturally sucked by an eddy into the barroom 
of the “Shamrock, Rose and Thistle.” 
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This establishment was not a pulperia, but 
a veritable “ public ’ouse,” kept, as may well 
be supposed, by an Irishman, who had 
arranged the emb!ems on his trinitarian sign- 
board, so as to give the Shamrock the prece- 
dence of the other two. Here was “life and 
jollity, with a warm welcome for the mariner 
who had areal to spend; still warmer if he 
had a peso, and so on upward, 

Two or three of our own shipmates, in an 
enviable state of exhilaration, had already 
east anchor in this haven, and were “hail 
fellows well met” with a dozen or more 
gallant man-o’-war’s-men from her majesty’s 
ship Daedalus, with the ship’s name in- 
full on the front of their jaunty little hats 
and trowsers, the circumference of which at 
the waistband was rather less than that of 
each leg at the bottom. 

Music was not wanting, for a fiddle was 
pouring forth the heel-inspiring strains of 
“ Jack’s the lad,” and a break-down was be- 
ing executed in the most orthodox style. 


The star of the troupe was a tall, handsome | 


specimen of the animal celebrated in song 
and story as the British tar, who appeared to 
have no joints in his limbs, but to undulate 
quite uniformly all the way up and down his 
perspiring form, to the great delight of ad- 
miring lookers-on. 

As the dance ended with a grand flourish 
of the violin, a new-comer appeared, in the 
person of a dapper little Chileno, neatly 
dressed, and wearing a delicate little mus- 
tache. “The monte-player!” said some one, 
who had seen him before. Old Boyd, the 
landlord, addressed him civilly, though not 
cordially, as “ Rafael.” , 

With a polite “ Buenos dias!” to all the 
company assembled, the little fellow produced 
three cards, and began to manipulate them 
on a stool in front of him. Showing one, and 
then another, he kept them moving, now and 
then calling upon some one to bet where the 
ace was. 

For some little time no une ventured to do 
so, but I saw that my chum was deeply 
interested, and was watching, with heightened 
color and parted lips, the, movements ‘of the 
dealer. He changed the places of the cards 
more slowly and carelessly. The landlord 
risked a quarter—and won. 

“There!” said Will. “I was going to bet 
on that same card, I wish I had.” 


“You'd better not try, Will,” said I. I had 
heard of three-card monte before, though I 
had never seen it played. 
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Rafael’s eyes twinkled as he saw the eager- 
ness of my companion. He dealt again, and 
dnvited a bet. Will threw down a quarter, 
and pointed out the card. He was right. 
The dealer paid without a word. Will was 
more eager than ever. 

“Don’t try again,” I said to him. “ He let 
you win that, just to lead you on,” 

“O, let me alone, John!” said the fasci- 
nated youth, shaking me off impatiently. “I 
can tell that card every time. Do you sup- 
pose that fellow’s hands are guicker than my 
eyes?” And down went a dollar in response 
to Rafael’s invitation to bet again. “That 
one,” said Will, touching a card. 

But it wasnt that one. His dollar was 
gone. 

“Come away now, Will,” I entreated, I 
might as well have talked to the portraits of 
Lord Nelson and the Iron Duke which orna- 
mented the wall. His eyes were upon the 
cards, as if there were no other object in the 
world. 

“ Dos pesos!” said Rafael, bantering him.. 

“Done!” 

The two dollars were thrown on the bench. 
Will turned the card himself. He had lost 
again, as I was quite sure he would. . I took 
him by the arm and dragged him. out of the 
house, a derisive laugh following us. 

I was obliged to use force as well as argu- 
ment to break the spell that had seized upon 
him. He had lost three dollars—more than 
half his capital, as he had but five when he 
left the ship. He felt ashamed as soon as he 
was himself again. . 

“But,” said he, “I thought I knew which 
was the ace. I would as soon have bet 
twenty dollars as two, if I had had it-ryes, 
two hundred. But it’s all over, John,” said 
he, as he looked at the little he had left. 
“Don’t fear for me. I shall not try monte 
again.” 

Drifting on, as before, we now passed into 
the western quarter of the town, or sailor’s 


paradise, and were no longer at a loss for 


amusement or excitement. We were not 
long in finding the hills known as the Fore, 
Main and Mizzen Tops, and took a look in at 
the dance-halls, where a few seamen were 
idly walking the floor, or lounging on the 
benches round the sides of the room. But 
these places were not to be seen in their 


glory until after nightfall. 


“Let goo’ me! I can walk, don’t I tell ye, 
without any of yer help!” roared a voice 
husky and thick with liquor. “Just hit me, 


| a 


now, with that cheese-knife, if yer think it’s 
best, and T'ill*knock spots out 0’ both o’ ye!” 

We hurried to the door in time to see olf 
ra our shipkeeper, in the grasp of two 
wiry little vigilantes, who were pulling him 
along towards the lock-up. He could walk, 
as he declared ; but there was an enifortanate 
difference of opinion as to direction. His 
steps invariably turned one way, while the 
guardians of the peace as stoutly insisted he 
should go the other. 

“What's the row, Haley?” we asked. 

“No row at all,” said he, sitting down reso- 
lutely on the ground, and being dragged along 


in that position, not at all to the benefit of* 


his go-ashore toggery. “Come and lend me 
aband. Two upon one is no fair play.” 

Several “ Daedali,” as well as some of his 
own shipmates, were fired with sympathy at 
this appeal, and for a moment there were in- 
dications of a rescue. But more policemen, 
well armed, appeared.in the nick of time, the 
majesty of the law prevailed, and Haley, 
struggling and swearing, was carried off “to 
chokey,” as he expressed it. 

We learned from the bystanders that the 
shipkeeper, who was an old stager on this 
coast, had imagined himself cheated in the 
count of his change by an elderly lady, the 
patrona of a little drinking-shop, whereupon 
he had sworn that he would clean out her 
old casa, and smash up the tambos, as she 
called her decanters and fixtures. He had 


proceeded to put his threat in execution ; 
but the first crash of broken glass was the 


signal for interference by “two upon one,” in 
defiance of forecastle law. 


Before sundown four more of our watch 
were furnished with prison lodgings, for con- 
duct of a similar character, or for fighting 
among themselves, being impelled thereto by 
the chemical action of ardent upon animal 
spirits. It is very hard for the seaman on 
liberty to submit to the local authorities, and 
demean himself like a law-abiding citizen. 
He seems to think that obedience to the 
strict discipline of a ship for months gives 
him the right to do precisely as he pleases for 
twenty-four hours, and is astonished to find 
that policemen and magistrates hold a dif- 
‘ferent opinion. 

The house known as the “ Mizzen Top” 


was at that time the most popular dance- 


hall in Valparaiso. By early candlelight it 
was well filled with dancers of both sexes, and 
until-the hour of closing for the 

Chilian girls, many of them 
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sparkling brunettes of rare grace and beauty, 
ilustrated the poetry of motion as they 
whirled in the giddy waltz, or flourished the 
handkerchief in time to the step of the 
zamacueca, or “Sambo Quaker,” as our boys 
generally Anglicised it~—a dance peculiar to 
the country. 

At about nime o'clock the fun became fast 
and furious. Seamen of almost every nation 
were congregated, and the most attractive 
Chilenitas might take their choice of partners, 
from the mercurial Frenehman, insanely tear- 
ing through space like a whirling dervish, 
to the heavy, phlegmatic Dutehman, who 
waltzed as if in the performance of a solemn 
duty, buttoned to the throat in a pea-jacket. 
Doubtless, the latter enjoyed it, in his way, 
as much as any of the rest. The English 
seamen patronized the bar liberally, but sel- 
dom waltzed, preferring to extemporize a 
“ main-decker” in one corner, or in the little 
back room beyond. 

Boasting no skill in the Tespsichorean art, 
I was fain to content myself with being a 
looker-on, and listening to the music, which ~ 
was really very fine. The orchestra num- 
bered four performers, the leading violinist 
being a bottie-green African. 

The establishment was kept by an English- 
man, and the walls of the large hall were 
thickly hung with marine pieces, done in 
water-colors, representing the various noted 
ships of the Royal Navy—the great master- 
piece of the gallery being the battle between 
the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. 

The best of order was preserved here. 
Vigilantes mounted guard at the. entrance 


door, and if, as, of course, sometimes hap- 
pened, two men became too pugnacious to 
control themselves, they were instantly seized 
and marched out, while the dance went on 
without interruption. 

After a while, I missed my chum, Will 


Pringle, and, concluding he had gone, with 


some of the other boys, up to the “Main 


Top,” I took my way in that direction, alone. 


“Main Top Hill” was, as its name implies, 
higher than the others, and the road winding 
up to it quite steep, horribly muddy, and 
leading close to the edge of a declivity or 
precipice, with not even a railing to protect 
the careless or intoxicated ‘Wayfarer. The 

night was intensely dark, and there were no 
street lights except a little lantern hanging 
outside of each house, which was barely suf- 
ficient to make darkriess visible. But, for a 
considerable distance en the rise of this hill, 
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the houses were few, and thickly scattered, 
so that even this little light was wanting. 

On ‘the most solitary part of the ascent, 
where the darkness was almost tangible, and 
the mud im the higliest degree tenacious, I 
halted to get breath, and stood near the verge 
of the declivity, looking downward. It was 
so dark that I could form no idea of the depth 
of the abyss, though it was, as I afterwards 
learned by daylight, much less than I liad 
supposed it. The little candle-lights in the 
house-lanterns on the lower land bénéath me 
looked like, mere sparks or June-bugs in the 
blackness. 

Suddenly I was startled by the sound of 
feet plashing in the wud. It came from 
above me, and was rapidly approaching. I 
strained my eyes to the utiost, endeavoring 
to peer Into the gloom, while, at the same 
time, I backed a little away from the verge of 
the descent. I made out the figure ot a man 
coming upon arun directly down upon me. 
As I moved a little aside he followed my 
movements, and it then occurred to me that 
I had a lighted ¢igar in my mouth, and, in 
the excitement of feeling, was vigorously 
pulling at it. Guided by the light, on he 
came. It was too late to throw it away. 
The man, I now perceived, was naked to the 
waist, and had a knife in his hand, which he 
donrished like a Malay “ranning thuek.” 
1 again drew near to the precipice, he fillow- 
ing. I drew tiiy cigar harder than ever, to 
throw a light upon him as he closed with me, 
and recognized the of Rafael the 
little monte dealer. 

His eyes glared with drunken fury upon 


me as he flourished his cuchillo aloft. His 
coarse black hair was matted with mud, as if 
he had fallen head-foremost into it, and blood 
besmeared his naked breast, seeming to flow 
freely from a cut on the shoulder. I can 
never forget—for even now I shudder as I 
think of it—the horrible appearance of this 
maniac, for such he temporarily was, in the 
hasty glimpse I had of him. The hext mo- 
ment his knife flashed before my face, so near 
that I barely escaped by throwing my head 
back. But his foot had slipped on the muddy 
foundation, and before he conld recover his 
poise, I struck out heavily from the shoulder. 
He reeled under the blow, dropped his knife 
as he elawed the air blindly in the effort to 
regain his balance, another slip of his foot, 
and he had vanished into outer darkness. I 
had kriocked him down the steep! 

Of course I was terribly frightened at what 


I had done. If the fall was a high one, I. 
might have killed him, I thought. My fitst 
impulse was to throw away the cigar, my - 
next to lean over the verge and listen. I 
presently heard drutken groan, 
seemed to be only a few feet below me. 
Relieved to find that he was still alive, I 


‘fooked -and -listened in every direction to: 


assure myself that no one was within sight 
ér Hédring. ‘The distant strains of music 
floated down from the dance-hall above, but 
4 had no desire further to investigate the 
mysteries of life on “ Main Top Hill,” for that 
night, at least. Groping in mud at my 
feet, k secured Rafael’s knife, and retraced 
my steps down the hill. 

My reflections were none of the pleasantest, - 
as I took my way at a quick pace down to the 
Mole. To be sure, my conscience was clear, 
for, even had I killed him, I had acted only 
in self-defence; though this might have been 
a most difficult thing to prove, had I been 
artested at that moment, especially as the. 
knife would have been found upon me. It is 
not a pleasant thing, under any circumstances, 
to feel that we have caused the death of a 
fellow-being, and I hardly think that, even ijn 
self-defence, I could have struck him as I did, 
had I realized how near he was to the verge. 

Halling a boatman, I soon secared a pab- 
sage off to the ship, and ¢linbed on boaré 
with a feeling of relief. 

“What made ye come off to-night?” 
queried the mate, Who happened to be on 
deck. “Money all gone, eh ?” 

“No sir,” said I; “I got tired of the shore, 
Got enough of it for once ;” which was quite, 
true, though unsatisfactory to the questioner. 
And thus ended my first day’s liberty in 
Valparaiso. 

1t was not my last, however, though I kept 
clear of the shore for two or three days, 
pleading indisposition. I said nothing about 
the affair to any of my shipmates, but the 
boys who came off next morniig told of 
having segn the little monte-player on Main: 
Top Hilt, raving drunk. He and another 
Chileno had quarretled and drawn kilives upon 
each other. Both had received slight cuts,: 
but their friends bad parted them without; 
the interference of the police. The little fel- 
low broke away, and was last seen —— 
down the hill. 

Bat having heard, subsequently, from thie, 
other watch, that he had been seén at his old 
haunts, I felt a load taken off my mind, and 
ventured to go on shore again. Dropping im 


at the “ Witch of the Wave,’ I found Rafael 


plying his business, with a semicircle of 
mariners around him. He still bore the stale 
marks of my fist between his eyes, and I also 
noticed a stiffness of the shoulder; but his 
dress was neat and trim as when I had first 
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seen him, and he was fingering his three 
little bits of pasteboard with all his aecus- 
tomed dexterity. I have no reason to think 
he ever recognized me; and I kept my own 
counsel, even from my shipmates, until after 
we left the port. f 


When I am weary of the cares of life, 
And long to flee away and be at rest, 
When my worn heart, o’erburdened with the 
strife, 
Beats slow and heavily within my breast; 
When naught can gladden, naught can comfort 


me, 
I long for wings, that I may flee to thee. 


O, there are moments when, so fond, so true, 
The olden love springs up within my heart, 
That I am pierced with longing, through and 
through, 
As if that instant Cupid winged his dart. 
_ *Tis useless all. I strive, but strive in vain, 
To break a link of leve’s unyielding chain. 


My life! my love! My every thought is thine. 
I do not name thee to the laughing crowd 
Wherein we meet, and pass and make no sign; 

Nor in the silence do I breathe aloud 
The name that sacred stands mid all the rest— 
The well-known name of her I love the best. 


But in the silence of my throbbing heart 
I keep repeating o’er and o’er again, 
With sweet caressing cadences which start 
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My quickened pulses till they throb with 
pain,— 

Thy name, my Evaline, thy blessed name, 

In murmurs soft as spirit tongue can frame. 


My darling, hear me! Love me with a love 
Which shall be deathless,e’en as I love thee, 
Pure as the love of angels up above, 
Unchanged by time, and from all earth-taint 
free 


Speak through the silence, softly, lowly, and 
My anxious, waiting heart shall understand. 


I live in dreams; in visions of the night 
I seem to see thee as in days of yore, 
When life was beautiful, and earth was bright, 
And rainbows bent the happy valleys o’er. 
Entranced, I linger by the rippling streams 
That lave the borders of my realm of dreams. 


My own, own love! the true love of my heart! 
I cannot lose thee—cannot give thee up! 
I hold thee close, anointed, set apart, 
The one sweet pearl in being’s bitter cup! 
My last sweet thought shall pause on thee to 
dwell, 
And thou shalt say, at last, “He loved me 
well!” 


Friorry was my heroine's 
name—was not one of those excgptionally 
perfect young ladies whom everybody adores. 
To know her was not by any means always 
to love her. On the contrary, there were 
plenty of people who never lost an opportu- 
nity to give her a sly stab in the dark, and 
loved to do it. For, in the first place, was not 
old Mr. Fielding a disreputable old creature, 
who had, it is true, a vein of genius, but pos- 
sessed withal such a talent for debauchery, 
that he speedily covered himself and all asso- 
ciated with him with disgrace, and went 
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reeling on his way to a drunkard’s grave? 
Whether he had ever reached it was uncer- 
tain. There were whispers that when Florry’s 
wonderful voice caught the ear of the public, 
Mr. Tundel the artist, who went to engage 
her to take part in the grand Saangerfest, 
found her in a miserable room away up under 
the eaves, cooking a meagre breakfast for 
herself and a besotted, repulsive-looking old . 
man. Some said he was in the almshouse, 
and others whispered that she tended him 
daytimes, and at night, when she went to the 
concerts, kept him hid under lock and key. 
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‘Now what right, I should like to know, had 
a woman who was cursed with such a relative 


as that, to hold herself in public as if she were , 


a duchess, and, more intolerable still, in 
private circles to conduct herself as if she were 
just as good as anybody? Here you see in- 
dicated one of Florry’s faults—what Mrs, 
Maury called her ridiculous pride. 

I wish I could close the list of ber imper- 
fections here, but it is my nature to be candid, 
and I am bound to confess that Florry had a 
temper. And Florry’s temper was not, un- 
fortunately, one of the kind that could be 
kept in discreet surveillance when propriety, 
or interest, or any worldly motive demanded, 
like a dog that is decorously chained in the 
daylight, aud is only let loose at night, or 
allowed to snarl at the heels of some wretch- 
ed beggar. I have known a good many men 
and women who had this kind of a temper, 
and though it might sometimes worry some- 
body who was of no consequence, or act as a 


family demon, it never did themselves any. 


harm that I know of. 

But Florry’s temper was a very indiscreet, 
uncalculating thing. It wasas likely as not 
to blaze out at her beautiful eyes if. you 
snubbed her, or scorned her, or attempted to 
walk over her in any way. It, was always 
very restive when she saw anybody put upon, 
and nobody who knew Florry would have 
liked to abuse a child, a servant or an animal, 
when she was by. 

Now, as if pride and temper were not 
enough, Florry was exacting, a bit jealous, 
liking to appropriate all the love she could 
get, which, Heaven knows, was not much, 
loving intensely where she loved at all, and 
willing, if need be, to die for her friends. 
You see she wasn’t the kind of a person to 
slip gracefully into all the soft, round places 
of life. She was prone to run against sharp 
corners and get terribly hurt, and then as she 
had nobody but that puling old man to go 
home to, she shut her griefs in her heart and 
brooded over them, and grew morbid, and 
lost faith in the world, and was incredulous 
of any good to come in this life. : 

But one day a great hope came to her, and, 
curiously enough, it came through a woman 
whom Florry hated, if she did anybody in the 
world. This woman was Mrs. Maury. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maury lived in a brown stone 
front at the West End. The house was not 
large; it was not costly, compared with some 
of its neighbors, but it was a perfect gem of a 
home. I wish it could be kept just as it is to 
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go down to future.ages. Its. paintings, its 
marbles, its bronzes, its porcelains, all its 
exquisite appointments are too perfect for any 

profane hand to meddle with. I suppose 

never a woman lived whose taste was more 

perfectly cultivated than Edith Maury’s. She 

lived in a world of art. Gifted men and 

women found their social centre in her house. 

Personally she was fair and slight, had pale 

golden hair and light gray-blue eyes. Her 
manner was soft and winning, and her dress 

was always a marvel of perfection. 

Mr. Maury slept in a room in the house and 
had his breakfast there, but he lived mostly 
in an office down town. He was the man 
whose money enabled Mrs, Maury to achieve - 
the wonders that she did, and he was mostly 
occupied in earning it. ‘ ‘ 

As Mrs. Maury knew all the artists, she of . 
course knew Florry. Indeed, she had once 
kindly undertook to patronize her; but. 
Florry, not being wont to submit meekly to 
patronage, offended her benefactress and fell 
out of her good graces. But Mrs. Maury 
hadn’t a temper, and she wasn’t going to cut 
Florry; for who knew but she might waht . 
her some day to sing for her? See now the . 
advantage of being amiable like Mrs. Maury. 

One day Mr. Maury had a brother come > 
home from the wars, a grand-looking fellow, 
with a star upon his shoulder, whom Mrs. 
Maury was proud and delighted to show to 
her friends. And so she made the nation’s 
birthday an excuse, and got together two or. 
three scores of people at her house, and. 
somehow she had made it look like fairyland, 
and everybody was charmed. Everybody in * 
the city who was distinguished for anything 
was there, and there was nobody there who 
wasn’t distinguished for something. And 
when her duties as hostess released her from 
her pillory in the centre of the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Maury promenaded a little with her 
handsome guest. 

“Edith, who is that tall girl in the plain 
muslin—the one with the dark hair? the 
stately, beautiful one, I mean. I know that 


_ little thing beside her,” said this hero. 


“That? O, that is Florry Fielding, one of 
our best sopranos.” 

Evan Maury looked a moment, and then 
said, suddenly: 

“T have taken a fancy to be introduced to_ 
her, Edith.” . 

Mrs, Maury’s pretty white face changed a 
little. 
“Do you really mean it, Evan? Between 
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ourselves, she sings charmingly, but she talks 
like a fool. A poor creature with but one 
talent. But you shall hear her sing.” 

‘And so Mrs. Maury left her hero and 
wheedled Florry to the piano, and got ‘her a 
great pianist for the accompaniment, and 
Florry sang. 

There was no reason why she should outdo 
herself that night, but she did it. People 
trembled and cried, they listened with bated 
breath, they applauded rapturously. By-and- 
by she sang an air from William Tell, fitted 
with words that thrilled with the agony of 
hope of the nation. " 

Florry was a terrible patriot—terrible ih 
the intensity of her love for the country, and 
she put all her passionate soul ito her song. 
When she lifted her eyes after the song was 
ended, there stood Evan Maury close by her, 
tall, and straight, and noble, looking like one 
of the pillars of the republic. His eyes were 
fixed in, a sort of rapture upon the singer. 
When he moved, he started, changed color, 
and those fine eyes filled with quick tears. 

Fljorry’s heart beat with the most delicious 
sensation she had ever known. She swept 
him a stately courtesy, and said, in a sweet, 
solemn tone: 

“General Maury, you have paid me the 
most exquisite compliment I ever received. 
I thank you for it.” 

And that was the way that Mrs. Maury, 
coming back, found them chatting together 
like old friends. The great hope was come 
into Florry’s life. It made all the bitter 
places in her life sweet; it atoned for all the 
barren past; it glorified the future. 

As for Evan, he worshipped her, and Mrs. 
Maury knew it, and raved secretly. She laid 
snares in his way, but he walked unconcern- 
edly through them. Then Mrs. Maury grew 
furious. 

“That girl shall not have him if Ihave to 
move heaven and earth to prevent it!” said 
this charming woman. 

I don’t think, however, that she anticipated 
much help from heaven, but she knew there 
were plenty of people in this world who 
would help her. Society, you know, always 
has its quota of information brokers; people 
who do not work for money, but from pure 
love of the art—people who, if there is a blot 
upon the escutcheon of their neighb: r, are 
sure to find it out and drag it to the light, 
who, in the pursuit of their vile trade, go 
pryins into all the dark places of social life, 

and find no means too base to satisfy their 
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shameless curiosity. One of these wretches — 
told Mrs, Maury the secret of that niiserable 
dife, to conceal which Florry sacrificed her 
own pure one, and straightway Mrs. Maury 
became sure of her object. 

“If there is any quality in excess in Evan 
Maury’s nature,” she reasoned, “it is family 
pride. He will never marry her when he 
knows.” 

So one day Mrs. Maury took a little walk 
all by herself into Bedford street. I think 
she looked very much like an angel of light, 
as she tripped up the steps and rang the bell 
at one hundred and thirty-six. Her fair, in- 
fantine face was very lovely and innocent. 
There was such an expression of gentleness 
and sympathy in her eyes, that you would 
have guessed she was there to do some holy 
work. And yet she was come on the devil's 
own errand. 

Miss Fielding in?” 

“No,” the servant said, “she is out ;” which 
Mrs. Maury knew very well. 

“Mr. Fielding, then? I will go up and see 
him.” 

“Mr. Fielding does not see company,” said 
the girl. 

“O, I know that,” says Mrs. Maury, smiling 
sweetly. “But he will see me.” And she 
steps past the maid servant with an air of 
gracious confidence that quite disarms the 
young female. 

The days of the garret and the meagre 
cooking are over, and when Mrs, Maury 
enters Florry’s parlor, her exquisite taste is 
by no means shocked. Everything was plain, 
but gracefully arranged. The old man, wear- 
ing a neat dressing-gown, who sat in the arm- 
chair, did not look so much like a reprobate 
as he was. Indeed, he was quite respectable 
looking, thanks to poor Florry’s days and 
nights of work, and prayers, and tears. 

Mrs. Maury was armed at all points with 
tact. No matter what errand she made— 
anything would serve. But she wormed her- 
self into that old man’s corfidence; she 
elicited from him the fact that Florry did not 
allow him any money, knowing it would go 
for drink or opium; she made him think he 
was hard'y used, the victim of a thankless, 
selfish child. And when she went away, she 
put into his hands an envelop, begging him 
to accept that small token of remembrance 
from one who admired his genius. 

When she was gone, the old creature shed 
maudlin tears over the bank note. There 
was money enough to make himself and 
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Florry miserable for some time to come. 

Florry was very busy just at that time. 
She was out all the morning at rehearsals, 
and practising at every spare hour. Great 
preparations were making for the Christmas 
concerts, and Florry, as always, was eager to 
do her best. And now came this domestic 
anxiety. She knew the old man had found 
access to his enemy. She must accidentally 
have left money within his reach. But it 
could not be much, else she would have 
missed it. It would soon be gone. And s0 
she prayed for patience and worked on. 

Christmas Eve came. Starlight and snow 
made the earth glorious. Florry ran almost, 
rather than walked, down to the hall. There 
was a little delay in the ante-room, a mingling 
of the artists and their friends, and in the 
midst of it Evan Maury came to Florry. 

At other times they had found enough to 
say, but to-night they somehow seemed too 
near each other for words, 

“T shall be so glad when all this is over,” 
said Evan, at last. “I may see you in peace 
then, I hope.” 

The color trenibled up to Florry’s cheeks. 
He spoke lower. 

“You have never let me come to your 
home, Florry. May I come there to-morrow ?” 
he inquired. 

“ Nobody comes to my home,” she faltered, 
“except—” 

“Except those who love you,” he inter- 
rupted, softly. “My right, then, is clear, I 
may come, Florry ?” 

The very words, the tone were a caress. 

“You may come,” she whispered. 

He gave her his arm to lead her to the 
stage, and when he released her at the dvor, 
he kissed her, murmured something like a 
blessing, and Florry went out before thé 
people, her happy heart beating high with 
joy and pride. 

She sang gloriously that night. The little 
city was prouder than ever of its pet soprano, 
But Evan Maury, sitting in the boxes, thought 
how much diviner the woman was than the 
artist, and dreamed of the fireside sweetness 
that waited for him. 

The hours went, and Florry sang in solo 
for the last time. The house was utterly stffl 
when her clear, delicious voice rendered the 
last notes. Then there was a faint murmur. 
The applause so rigidly tabooed on such 
occasions could hardly be restrained. But 
suddenly the house became still again. 
Somebody sitting near the stage started up, 


reeled a few steps down the aisle, and cried 
out in drunken tones: 

“You did that capi—capitally, Florry! 
Sing it again—sing it again, I say!” And be 
waved his handkerchief, and himself roared 
out a stave of a drinking song. : 

A minute’s hush, and then some laughed, 
silertced instantly by a storm of hisses, The 
wretched creature Was put out, and when 
people looked again the stage was empty. 

Evan Maury had started from his seat; but 
his sister-in-law’s hand was upon his arm, 
detaining him, 

“Who was that?” he said, turning a white 
face towards her. 

“It was he? father.” 

“My poor Florry!” And. again “he was 


ng. 

“Stay, Evan,stay! What would you do?” 

“TI must go to het, to comfort her.” 

“She will not like it.. She would be tn- 
speakably ashamed to see you now. Bélieve 
me, Evan, she would rather not meet you 
just yet.” 

He sat down again but half convinced. 
But women he supposed understood each 
other. The moment the house began to 
clear, he hastened into the atite-room of the 
stage, Florry had gone home. 

_ That was a miserable night for Florty. O, 
why was she made to suffer so? After all 
her years of labor, her unceasing striving to 
keep her shame hid, it had been blazoned 
before the world, brought out at just such a 
time and in just such a manner as could 
wound her most keenly. 

While the old man lay sleeping off his 
debauch, the poor girl sat up in the room, 
turning her burden over and over, and trying 
to make it sit easier. The thought of Evan 
Maury mingled with everything. He had 
seen her disgrace—he of all the world. O, 
how the hot blushes burned on her face!— 
how utter and hopeless her humiliation! 

Would he to her to-day? He prom- 
ised; but then Florry was distrustful. He 
did not come to lier in that first wretched 
half hour when she was suffering so actitely. 
Why did he fot? If he had loved her, he 
would have come. If he didn’t love her— 
ana Florry sdbbed aloud—she was 
forever humiliated in her own opinion. She 
had let him kiss her, let him hold her in his 
arms, as if he were in very truth the love of 
her life. And now, if he was false, she had 
been a fool. 


So poor Florry sat the livelong night. The 
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gray dawn came up, the dull, cold forenoon 
passed, and Evan had not come. Then Florry 
began, with a set, pale face, to pack up what- 
ever she owned in the world, and to settle up 
her affairs with all possible despatch. 

That morning Evan Maury declared his 
intention to seek out Miss Fielding. Mrs. 
Maury did not remonstrate; she simply gave 
the address of rooms which Florry had occu- 
pied six months before. They were quite at 
the other end of the city. 

At noon Evan came back disappointed and 
vexed. 

“It was so stupid of me to drop her card 
last night! She has been gone from Russel 
Square six months.” 

Mrs. Maury smiled, condoled, pretended to 
hunt up a friend, and presently returned to 
him with the card which she had adroitly 
extracted from his pocket the previous 
evening. 

Evan was unsuspicious and grateful. He 
did not know that ladies like Mrs. Maury do 
not scruple to pick pockets if it is necessary 
to further their schemes. He went to Bedford 
street Miss Fielding was gone. 

_ “When would she return?” 

“She had gone not to return.” 

He stood aghast. 

“Did she leave no note—no message ?” 

“None. She had made an engagement at 
the West some months ago, ani had been 
preparing to go there for some weeks.” 

He turned away, his heart,a little lightened. 
He had heard her speak of this, but he meant 
to claim her before she went. He began to 
reproach himself now. He should have gone 
to her last night. She must have thought him 
cold, perhaps—though he smiled at the notion 
—perhaps false. 

He took a night express and followed, 
reaching W—— in season for the owl train 
westward. At W——,, in the hurrying melee, 
he met her face to face. 

“Thank God, I have found you!” he 
exclaimed. 

Florry looked up at him with burning eyes 
and a white face. 

“ My love, I am come to comfort you.” 

“General Maury, I can do without any 
comfort or sympathy from you. You are 


many hours too late in your proffer of them.” 

These cold words, and then somehow she 
slipped away from him and was lost in the 
crowd. 

He stood still, angry, resolved at first to let 
her go. But he thought better of that. 
Foolish child! She should hear him yet, 
Presently he found himself in the same car. 
The old man beside her went sound asleep, 
He thought he would go to her then. But 
no; he would wait a little, though the look 
of pain in her face smote him to the heart. 

The train rushed on. Evan was content. 
He had her here under his eye, and she could 
not escape him. Florry was miserable. She 
was sure she could never forgive him. How 
had he neglected her all that dreadful day! 
And yet— 

There came a horrible crash—a bewilder- 
ing, blinding, stunning confusion. The car 
lay at the bottom of a ravine. One by one 
the victims crept out of the wreck. Florty 
disentangled herself at last, and looked down 
shuddering on the figure beside her. The 
pale dawn shone on tlie dead face of her 
father. He was quite dead. In all her life, 
she thought with a swelling heart, she could 
do no more for him. But Evan—was he, too, 
dead ? 

She took a few feeble steps. Some men 
were drawing out the wounded passengers. 
She uttered a cry and sprang forward. Was 
he dead? O no! Tears of thanksgiving 
rolled down her face. 

Evan opened his eyes once and knew her. 
Then he swooned away again. Late that 
night be was quite himself. 

“With God's help, we shall save him,” said 
the surgeon. 

Weeks afterwards Florry allowed herself to 
indulge in her first long fit of passionate 
weeping. 

“TI was so hurt and angry,” she sobbed. 
“ Nobody ever was true to me before. I had 
found so many friends who had cut me to the 
heart—and I thought you were like the rest. 
But O, if you had died while I was feeling so, 
I should never have forgiven myself! Evan, 
you must teach me to be good.” 

“My dear, with all your naughtiness, you 
are good enough for me,” said Evan Maury. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROUD MAN. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 


CHAPTER L 

I LEFT college at the age of seventeen. 
The death of my father had caused an event~ 
ful difference in my worldly affairs; I was 
suddenly awakened from a dream of wealth 
and independence to the sad reality of pov- 
erty, and the consequent necessity of immedi- 
ate employment. My father had speculated 
beyond his capital, and, unable to stand the 
shock of ruin, dr buffet the waves of adversity, 
he had sunk in the vortex of the wreck. 

My mother, the kindest and the best, was 
dependent on my exertions for her support. 
I was foreed to undertake the task, though 
my pride revolted at the thought—for I was 
proud, fantastically, stupidly, proud. My 
mother had encouraged my romantic no- 
tions of gentility. I not only despised the 
unintellectuality of mercantile pursuits, but 
dreaded, as debasing and soul-withering, the 
touch of any implements connected with 
money-making, either as a profession or a 
trade. 

I was offered an eligible situation in the 
counting-house of my father’s most intimate 
friend. Lconsidered the offer to be an in- 
sult, and commented in strong language on 
the intended degradation. With a bitter 
smile, the merchant asked my pardon; he 
regretted his mistake, but was not aware of 
the strength of my bank account. He left us, 
and we lost an excellent though hasty friend. 
A rich old broker offered to establish me in 
business, and, requiring only personal security, 
exact but a mocefate interest on cash ad- 
vanced. I rudely told the good old man that I 
would sooner starve. My mother, with a 
parent’s fondness, answered every proposal 
by requiring that my inclinations should be 
consulted; and, in accordance with my in- 
clination, every friendly offer was refused, 
till we were gradually left alone, in poverty 
and pride, to wish impossibilities, and taste 
the heart-sickenings and sinkings of penu- 
rious respectability. 

I had, during college leisure, found amuse- 
ment in sketching the lineaments of various 
personages, members of our circle. I had a 
quick eye and a ready hand, and my por- 
traits—for so in courtesy were the daubings 
called—generally possessed something of a 


resemblance. Opposite to the humble lodging, 
into which we had removed after my father’s 
death, was the residence of a tradesman, 
whose store was located in one of the prinei- 
pal streets of the city. One of his children, 
a lovely, laughing girl, about two years of age, 
frequently attracted my attention. A merry 
twinkle of the eye and a constant smile beau- 
tifully lighted up the fat dimples of child- 
hood’s features, and ringlets of light glossy 
hair curled over her round and chubby shoul- 
ders. Her appearance came in beautiful: 
contrast with thy marked and swarthy fea- 
tures and African head gear of her negro’ 
nurse, I was struck with the picture, and 
sketched it one morning on a jiiece of panel, 
coloring and finishing it at my leisure. 

The child, a favorite with my mother, was’ 
brought into my room, to see if she would 
recognize the likeness of her nurse. The 
negro girl was delighted, and blazoned forth 
the story. The loan of baby’s picture was 
requested, that father might see the likeness, 
The next day produced a letter, requesting 
permission to retain the picture, and en- 
closing twenty dollars, its estimated value, 
with an offer of the like sum for the portrait 
of every member of the family. 1 was from 
bome when this well-meant epistle arrived; 
but, having perused it on my return, my pride 
took alarm, and I desired that the merchant 
should be informed that I was no hireling 
dauber, and the cash be immediately returned. 
That was impossible. My poor parent had 
hailed this opening to a respectable profession 
with delight, had personally acceded to the 
wishes of our neighbor, and nearly the whole 
of the twenty dollars had been expended in 
supplying the wauts of our little household, 
and in procuring the actual necessaries of . 
life. 

Repayment being impracticable, I gulped 
down my pride, and, forced by fell necessity, 


_painted the other portraits. My friends 


again rallied round me—my industry was 
rewarded; and, when the first year of my 
mother’s widowhood had expired, I had the 
heartfelt pleasure of seeing her in compara- 
tive respectability and comfort, the result of 
my exertiéns independently and honestly 
applied. 
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Almost the only intimacy which I had 
formed at college was with Gerard Hayne, a 
young student frem New He 
seemed devotedly attathéd to me, soliciting, 
nay, demanding my friendship by many acts 
of kindness, which, eventually, thawed my 
haughty disposition, and I condescended to 
receive him as my friend. In answer to a 
letter that I had sent to him at college, 
describing my change in life and subsequent 
intentions, I received the following warm- 
hearted effusion : 


“Dear FRANK,;—Your letter has sensibly 
affected me—I cannot describe how miich, 
till we personally indulge in that communion 
which your absence has so distressingly imter- 
rupted. The same post that deliverdd your 
missive brought me a letter @om my beloved 
sister Maria. She is most unpleasantly situ- 
ated—compelled, by the will of dur late 
uncle, our family’s benefactor, to be married 
ere she attains the age of eighteen, or suffer 
the whole of his immense fortune to pass 
into the hands of strangers. My uncle mar- 
ried late in life, but, making a bad choice, 
became enthusiastic in his admiration of 
early wedlock. My sister is within a few 
weeks of the age which niy uncle imagined 
to be the hymeneal ultimatum, and her heart 
is yet untouched. Her chance of wealth is 
well known, and Maria writes me word that 
she is environed with beaux. [hope she will 
be cautious in her choice, fer we are all the 
world to one another in the way of relatives; 
and I should be sorry to lose the companion- 
ship of such a girl, by resiguing her to any 
one unable to appreciate her value. 

“Frank, run home with me and pass a 
month befure you settle down forever to that 
faee-making profession you have chosen. I 
wish you to see Maria—to love her, if you 
can, and marry her, if she will. 

“TI have often said that you were much 
alike in features, thoughts and manners; 
and particularly in that determined spirit of 
independence, which, through much indul- 
genee, has resulted in indomitable pride. I 
mean not to offend you, recollect. I have 
told her the same, and have had her cherry 
lips in pouting projection for many days 
together, in reward for my candor. 

“TI shall be with you to-morrow. Trusting 
that you will deem my communication en- 
tirely confidential, I remain, my dear Frank, 

“ Yours, truly, GERARD Hayne. 

July, 182-.” 
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I accepted this proposal without a second 
thought; the idea of certain independence 
almost turned my brain. A well-regulated 
mind would have scorned the thought of 
marriage as a means of wealth alone; but my 
pride conquered the whisperings of honor, 
and, in imagination, I already grasped her 
fortune, and once more stood above the 
world. 

I accompanied my friend to his home. 
Maria Hayne was a beauty of the first class. 
I loved her from the moment I beheld her. 
Her oval countenance and dark complexion 
reminded me of the peerless belles of old 
Castile; her elegantly arched brows gave a 
graceful softness to the fire of er dark hazel 
eyes. Her brown hair, smoothed over a well-. 
shaped forehead, hung, in love-enfolding 
ringlets, on the peach-like bloom of her 
cheeks. Description cannot paint the beauty 
of her small but playful mouth, nor depict 
the graeeful elegance of her swan-like neck. 
Lovers have described their mistresses, 
painters have shadowed forth the charms of 
goddesses, and sculptors have embodied their 
wonderful idealities; but I bad never gazed 
on living beauty like Maria Hayne, and my 
heart instantly acknowledged her sovereignty, | 
as I bowed before her sbrine. 

Maria was playful as the gracefal swan. 
Seldom could I entice her into serious con- 
versation; and, although I was gratified in. 
observing that my attentions were always 
welcome, yet the vivacity of her disposition 
continually prevented a positive declaration 
of my love. But the affectionate Gerard 
frequently congratulated me on my success 
with his wayward sister, and I complacently 
viewed myself as the future husband of the 
lovely Maria, and master of all her wide 
domains. 

We were rambling, one delightful summer's 
evening, through the intricacies of a belt of 
forest skirting the Hayne estate, when the 
lively girl began a satirical review of her 
various lovers, and commented in the severest 
tones upon the apparent venality of their 
motives. My cursed pride revolted at the 
remotest chance of an implied insinuation, 


_ and, suddenly ceasing my usual tone of 


familiar affection, 1 inquired if Miss Hayne 
suspected me of mercenary intentions. 

Maria fixed upon me 4 penetrating glance, 
and mildly said: 

“Never tit now, Frank. Your present 
confusion is the effect of conviction. Your 
conscience accuses you of the paltry motives 
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that first impelled you to seek my acquaint- 
ance, Butmever mind; I forgive you, for I 
believe that you. now prefer me, and not my 
estate.” 

“ That question, madam, may very soon be 
resolved,” said I, in my most dignified style. 

* Nay, now, Frank, do not look so. sulky. 
You would not have me, simple givl as I am, 
enter into competition with a bunch of. ‘real 

estate big enough for the ground ‘plot of six 
cities; or oppose my pretensions to the beau- 
ties of stock securities.” 

“There is no need to parade a description 
of your wealth, madam,’ said I. “Your in- 
sinuations-are thoroughly understood.” 

Why should. dweli‘upon this fatal in- 
stance of ‘my besotted pride? The warm- 
hearted girl exerted herself to remove the 
effects of her badimage, but my inordinate 
self-esteem despised her explanation, and, 
like a brute, I walked haughtily away, leaving 
her to return through the forest by herself. 

Gerard Hayne, when made acquainted with 
my precipitancy, exerted every possible means 
of reconciliation ;. but my obdurate pride re- 
fused ‘to make the slightest acquiescence. 
One of my rivals told me of a speech made by 
Maria, tliat set my heart in flames. “Tell 
the painter,” said the playful girl, “ that if he 
confesses his fault, and begs for pardon, I will 
employ him to paint my portrait, and en- 
deavor to persuade the rest of my beaux to 
patronize him with their custom.” 

When this speech was reported to me, I 
foamed at the mouth, and swore that I would 
have deadly revenge for the damning insult. 
Pride, for the moment, conquered love; and 
hate, black, revengeftil hate, took possession 
of my heart. I removed from the Hall, and 
travelled on to New York ere I condescended 
to inform Gerard of my departure. M# letter 
was. insultingly cold; and I enclosed, in bank 
bills, the estimated expense of my board 

during my sojourn, aceording to the charges 
of the Boston and New York hotels. 

This act of wicked, mad-brained pritle 
almost bared my wallet of its contents; but 
I had satisfied. my ostentation, and evinced, 
what I painfully felt to be untrue, my perfect 
independence of pecuniary results. I re- 
solved, also, to remain in New York ‘till my 
spirits resumed their usual tone, and I should 
be enabled to face my parent with wonted 
calmness. 

On.a gala evening, I entered one of the 
public gardens in ‘the upper part of the city, 
hoping in the bustling crowd to rub off the 
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morbid ‘exeitement under which I labored. 
The varied nature of the entertainments at- 
tracted my attention; the jovial faces of the 
visitors seemed: ‘to seften the asperity of my 
feelings, and I entered, with: unusual alacrity, 
into the amusements.of the hour. A merry- 
voiced damsel excited my notice. She was 
not beautiful; her. il-formed mouth and snub 
nose were bat poorly compensated by the 
twinkle of her small but piercing eyes. She 


was flauntingly attired, but an appearance of 


excessive good humor seemed to pervade 
every action, and her ready laugh attented 
her enjoyment of the scene. 

Whilst gazing at a flight of rockets, she fell, 
or pretended to fall into my arms. Recover- 
ing, in great eonfusion, she apologized with 
ready phrase for the aceidental slip, which 
was owing, as shé declared, to the inequalities 
of the ground. A lively conversation ensued 
—she was wonderfully deferential and polite— 
and I obtained permission, while seeing her 
home, to accompany her to the theatre on 
the succeeding night. 

I should be happy to draw a veil over this 
part of my eventful life—to hide the weakness 
of my erring nature from my friends, and 
keep concealed the potency of my sorry pride. 
This girl, vulgar, ignorant and coarse, with- 
out the slightest adventitious aid, excepting 
a decent-figure and a profusion of light, frizzly 
hair, so won upon my affection by flattering 
my pride, thatthe delicate and high-minded 
Maria was for a time forgotten, in the specious 
delight of an insinuating tongue. 

A few weeks. devoted vo the costly round 
of theatres, gardens, boating parties and 
country trips, soon exhausted the remainder 
of my funds. My mother had written to me 
from our humble residenee on the banks of 
the Delaware for a fresh supply of cash, but I 
was wnable to answer herdemands. My false 
and rotten pride allowed me to submit to the 
degradation of obtaining a temporary supply 
from the pawnbroker, on the seeurity of my 
watch and my diamond breastpin, in. prefer- 
ence to soliciting help from the companions 
of my father. 

I knew that the time allotted to Maria 
Hayne for the termination of her-celibaey by 
her unele's will would soon expire; I knew 
that Gerard was not rich: enough taquietly 
resign the immense fortune of his relative, 
and I knew that Maria was but too ready to 
oblige her darling brother. I anticipated, 
therefore, the reception of a message from 

Gerard,reqnesting me to return to the Hall 
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and accept the hand of his fair and wealthy 
sister. 

I was sauntering down Broadway one quiet 
evening with my new acquaintance, who had 
decked herself in habiliments of every color 
in the rainbow, when my sight was attracted 
by the neatness of a carriage and pair, evi- 
dently containing a bridal party. The lady, 
habited in white, turned her head as the 
vehicle passed me, and I beheld distinctly the 
features of my adored Maria. 

Who was her husband? when were they 
married? I left my partner in the street, and 
ruShed from tavern to tavern, and tore the 
papers into shreds in my anxiety to discover 
a notice of the wedding. My search was, for 
a time, in vain. A lad came into the reading- 
room with a pile of Eastern newspapers from 
the post-office. I picked up the latest date, 
and read the announcement of the marriage 


of Miss Maria Hayne to Mr. Stephen Brockett, 


of Rhode Island. - 

My outraged pride burst all bounds. She 
had dared to accuse me of mercenary con- 
duct; yet, to secure her uncle’s wealth, she 
had sacrificed herself to age and fat stupidity. 


Brockett was forty years old; he was a quiet, 


good-natured fool, without a positive quality 
under heaven. 

I soon resolved upon my course. I was 
determined that she—the false Maria—should 
not long triumph over my weakness; but, 
like all revengeful people, I injured no one 
but myself. 

I ran to my garden beauty, and, pretending 
the most violent attachment, proposed instant 
marriage. Deceived by the gentility of my 
manners, the quiet respectability of my dress, 
and the apparent command of money that I 
enjoyed, she imagined that she was making 
an excellent connection, and gave a willing 
conserit. The next day’s papers announced 
my marriage with Miss Catherine Bishop, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Bishop, of 
Massachusetts. 

My pride was appeased. I was married 
almost as soon as the perfidious Maria. She 
had not triamphed over me, for I had boldly 
displayed my freedom from all interested 
motives; I had equalled her in the public 
exhibition of personal indifference, but I had 
leagueg myself to infamy and sorrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


My poverty drove me from the scene of my 
imaginary triumph without the possibility of 
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giving the inconstant Maria a parting glance. 
I landed within a few hundred yards of our 
humble dwelling, with my gaudily-dressed 
bride upon my arm, but with scarcely a dollar 
in my pocket. My worthy parent gazed with 
surprise upon the daughter I had brought 
home, but received her with expressions of 
affectionate welcome, as the bride of her only 
son. 
When an opportunity offered, my mother 
fondly blamed me for my precipitate match, 
but, hoping for the best, inquired about the 
respectability of the family of my wife. I 
could give no answer; her father’s name had 
not been correctly stated in the papers; it 
was merely a puff of my pride. How had she 
gained my heart? I was ashamed to say that 
I had been flattered into a sickly fondness, 
and had married through revenge. I could 
not point out the accomplishments of my 
wife, for she was destitute of the commonest 


acquisition. I could not praise her intellect, 
for her diction was vulgar and commonplace ; 
and her lack of beauty was freely descanted 
on by my mortified parent. 

My wife scrupled not to express her aston- 
ishment at the meanness of our habitation, 


ad plainly gave me to understand that she 
regretted having thrown herself away upon a 
beggar. A few days sufficed to wear away 
even the appearance of respect, and she 
accused me of swindling her into marriage 
under the false appearance of a gentleman, 
when I was but a half-starved painter. Her 
violent language severely pained iny venerable 
parent; and my pride, smarting under the 
obloquy I had myself inflicted, rendered my 
life supremely miserable. 

Shortly after the expiration of the first year 
of my marriage, my wife presented me with 
a boy. I had hoped that the softness of 
maternal cares would effect some little amel- 
ioration in her conduct; but the child was 
looked upon as a hindrance to her ghdding 


‘propensities, and was shortly resigned to the 


attention of his grandmother. Under her 
care my boy throve well, and I found the 
little fellow gradually winding round my 
heart, and robbing my cup of life of some 
portion of its bitters. 

With the utmost exertions, I eould scarcely 
keep the demon want from my fireside. My 
immediate friends were soon supplied with 
portraits, and my pride would not. allow me 
to solicit patronage from strangers. My 
mother severely felt the disadvantageous 
match I had so childishly hurried into, and 
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pined over the blasted prospects of her dwelling, I was surprised to find the parlors 
beloved son. She died in a few years, heatt- naked and empty. The chairs, carpets, 
broken and despairing. * tables and other appointments were gone. I 
My wife openly rejoiced at the old woman’s called aloud, but was not answered. I rushed 
death, as she kindly phrased it, and immedi- up stairs; the best part of the bedding was 
ately insisted on removing from the dull gone, and open drawers and cupboards 
cottage in Pennsylvania, and recommended attested the completion of the plunder. My 
that I should try my luck as an artist in New boy was amusing himself among the flowers 
York. I attended to her wishes, and estab- of his little garden. I called him to me, and 
lished myself in a small house in an obscure found that the ruffian Shoard had removed 
nook, in the upper portion of that city. But every article worth taking, and that my wife 
my removal made matters worse than before. had accompanied him in his departure. 
The idle and dissolute persons who were The iron entered my soul, and I gay 
formerly companions of my wife, again myself up to despair. 
crowded round her, and incited us to join patient 
them in their vulgar abominations of tavern a 
balls, garden concerts, and other excuses for CHAPTER III. 
public gadding. My pocket was too poor to 
afford such frivolities, and my time was too 
"precious to waste. After a few denials, my 


wife refused to succumb to my determination, 
and frequently left me, in open defiance, and 


passed half the night away from her husband 
and her child. 


I remonstrated, threatened and implored, 
but all in vain. My proud heart quailed 
beneath this treatment, but I turned to the 


child of my affections, and found solace in the 
cheerfulness of his innocent prattle. 

Let me be brief in the narration of my 
disgrace. A mechanic of low habits fre- 
quented my house in my absence, and 
frequently accompanied my wife in her visits 


Tue endearments of my boy roused me 
from my lethargy, but I could not shake off 
the despondency of mind that affected me, 
and seemed to threaten the utter prostration 
of my faculties. I reverted to the scenes of 
my youth, and thought of the proud expecta- 
tions of my father, who kad fondly anticipated 
a bright career of glory for his only child. 
Then did I curse the silly pride that tempted 
me to outrage the feelings of my friends, to 
insult the love of the fair Maria, to drive the 
estimable Gerard from my esteem, and force 
me to the arms of ignorance and sin. I 
envied the simple rustic, doomed to follow 
the plough’s tail, the toil-worn artisan, who 


earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, or 
to the play. He was a down-looking, thick- the humble fisher-boy, who spreads upon. the 
lipped, pock-fretted scoundrel, and an object of beach his shining prey, laboriously torn from 
my undisguised abhorrence. I was sitting with 


beneath the distant wave. 
my dear child upon my knee, waiting for the 


My son, nearly five years of age, like a 
return of my wife from a fancy ball, and heavenly comforter, cheered me in my sad 
watching the gradual breaking of the young dismay. His round and beauteous face 


day from the open parlor window, when my beamed with love's expression when he asked 
wife burst into the room, and, throwing her- me to read to him, or join him in a game at 
self upon the floor, went into violent hysterics. play. I had a few dollars by me; while they 
When I succeeded in bringing her to her lasted, I used to run out at night to a cellar 
senses, she informed me that on her way in the neighborhood, and procure sufficient 
home she had been grossly insulted by this nourishment for that evening and the follow- 
Shoard, for so was the ruffian named, and had ing day. When the money was gone, I 
barely escaped with honor. I seized a stick disposed of the very few remaining articles 
and rushed out, but the neighborhood was of furniture, apparel and books that the 
free from stragglers. But my outraged pride rapacity of my wife had suffered to remain. 
demanded retribution; I insisted upon know- All, all went at last; but I could not bring 
ing the fellow’s haunt that I might have myself to visit any of my acquaintances, and 
instant revenge. She told me that he lived own the bitter degradation I had been com- 
at Brooklyn, whither he was doubtless gone. pelled to undergo. I sent my boy to one or 
I sallied forth, determined on revenge; but two of the neighbors to borrow small sums 
after several hours’ fruitless search, [ returned, for the purchase of our daily bread. I was 
wearied and disgusted, to my home. too proud to go myself, but I intended every 

When I opened the door of my humble succeeding day to make some important move 
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that might relieve us from our distress, but I 
never could bring myself to decide upon the 


plan, nor muster resolution enough to 


conquer my shame-faced pride. 

One morning I found myself without a cent, 
and not the smallest morsel of eatable matter 
was in thedouse. I did not dare to trouble 
the neighbors again, and I was resolving the 
means of getting a breakfast, when my dear 


boy came to me and asked for a drink of 
water. His eyes were heavy and inflamed, 
and his skin seemed hot and feverish. I 
became alarmed for the safety of my child. 
In the depth of my wretchedness he was my 
only joy—my pillar of light guiding me 
through the wilderness of my desolation— 
the only bright bit to cheer me with its rain- 
_ bow hues in the dark and cloudy. atmosphere 
I was compelled to dwell in. 

I wrapped him in his bed rug, and after 
cooling his mouth with water, requested, him 
to sleep for a short time, while I went for our 
meals for the day. I knew not where to go, 

“but it was impossible to let my boy starve; 
smothering, therefore, my pride, I knocked at 

‘the door of an old schoolfellow, and, sending 
up my name, requested to see him. The 
servant looked suspiciously at my shabby 
attire, and immediately returned with an 
announcement of “not at home.” I with- 
drew dispirited, and repeated my experiment 
in another street, but was insultingly refused 
the loan of a moderate sum, I could starve, 
but I could not ask again for money. 

When I returned, 1 found my little darling 
in a raging fever. I was alarmed, and woifd 
have summoned assistance, but knew not 
where to apply. He piteously besought me 
not to leave him again. I sat down by his 
side, and tried to cheer him with my talk; 
but his heavy eyes gave no sign of interest, 
and he answered not to my observations. 

Darkness came on. I had. no candle to 
lighten the sick chamber. Stretching myself, 
as usual, on the floor, and pillewing my head 
upon mj arm,I sunk into a disturbed and 

unrefreshing sleep. 

In the morning my child was worse, much 
worse. His limbs were subjected to eonvul- 
sive twitchings, and sighs and sobs of pain 
broke half stifled from his lips, which were 
parched and split by fever. I knelt by his 

side, hoping, praying for a change. I could 
not bear the thought of seeing him die neg- 
lected, unattended. I determined that he 
should have advice, if I fell upon my. knees in 
the open streets and begged the charity of 
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the passers-by. I whispered to him that I 
was about to go out fer a few moments, to 
fetch him something that would make hisn 


well. He opened his eyes full upon me, and 
seemed about te cry; his breath puffed out 
hot aud noisome, smelling, of the grave’s 
decay. He seized my hand,and, clasping it 
to his breast, turned upon his side, as if re- 
solved: to hold me to him while his little life 
should last. 

Nothing disturbed the horror of my 
thoughts for many hours, but his short, bard 
breathings, which seemed to increase in speed 
as he neared his journey’s end. Night was 
fast approaching, and the pangs of hunger 
were tearing me to pieces. I was pondering 
on the apparent impossibility of obtaining 
food, when I was startled by the sound of my 
son’s voice, addressing.me in his usual clear 
and musieal tone: “Father, if I get well to-° 
night, will you take me into the country to- 
morrow ? , It isso dull here, and I long to be 
amongst the flowers.” 

I knew not what to say. The suddenness 
of the speech was not more surprising than 
the manner. I kissed him, and promised 
what. he asked. He threw his arms about 
my neck, and said, “ What a dear father you 
are! how I do love you! I am almost well 
already.” His face was cool, and his eyes, 
free from the fever fire, gradually closed, as if 
he was about to fall into a refreshing sleep. 
I watched him till the darkness failed my 
sight, when I glided gently out of the room, 
my heart elate with new-sprung hope. 

I seized the opportunity afforded by his 
repose to search over the house for some 
disposable article, but in vain. I had parted 
with every movable that I had possessed in the 
world. My linen.was all gone. Beds and 
bedding, excepting the solitary blanket that 
my boy slept on, had been sold some days 
past; all my apparel, excepting what I then 
hadon, My vest—I could spare that. It was 
Worn and old, but it would produce some- 
thing, however trifling. I pulled it off, but- 
toned my coat over my shirt, and joyously 
hastening to the pawmbroker, received a 
shilling in exchange, With this sum I pur- 
chased a fever powder, a lemon and some 

sugar, and, borrowing a lamp from the oyster 
cellar where I had generally purchased my 
provisions, returned home gayer in spirit than 
I had felt for many weeks. My boy, my 
pride, my all, might still survive. O could I 
but see the roseate bloom of health onee 
more mgntling on his cheeks, I would never- 
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more repine. Poverty should conquer pride. 
If I could not obtain work, I would beg, 
borrow—God forgive me! I thought that I 
could even steal to feed my boy, 

My hands trembled from excess of joy, as. 1 
prepared the cooling draught for my son. I 
gently lifted up the latch of the door and 
entered his room, expecting to hear his dear, 


soft voice in inquiry as to my absence, and 
anticipating the beauty of his smile when he 
thanked me for my trouble. The light fell 
- upon the bed; he had not moved. I called 
“him in a@ cheerful tone, and,- kneeling upen 
’ the .ground, offered him the drink. God in 
heaven! his eyes were wide open—his jaw 
had dropped—my son was dead! 
I did not weep, nor rave, nor tear my hai. 
I sat down silently upon the floor, and in 
~ dumb “affliction passed the night. I did not 
sleep—the heaviness of my loss had crushed 
my heart and palsied all my faculties. I 
knew that my child was dead, and knowing 
that, had thoughts for nothing more. He 
was ny world. Penury had crushed my joy 
and my ambition; friendship, connubial love, 


filial duty—where were the objects of their . 


care? My boy was all that I had left amid 
my passions’ wreck—in him were concen- 
trated my love, my pride, my hope—and he 
was gone; forever, ever, gone! 

. Two entire days and nights had passed 
since I had tasted food, but I seemed full to 
satiety, although twelve hours ago a pack of 
ravenous wolves seemed worrying my entrails. 
The morning broke; I covered my head in 
the death blanket of my child to hide me 
from the gay and cheerful light. I had been 
a long and pained watcher; weariness had 
pressed her clammy hand upon me; my weak 
frame was unable to withstand the fatigue, 


‘and I gradually sunk into a broken and . 


uneasy sleep. 


Who can explain the vagaries of dreams? . 
Alas, in sleep I tasted the happiness that was . 


forbidden me on earth. I thought that I was 


the husband of Maria; that-we were walking . 


in a beautiful pleasure garden, with my dear 
boy bounding béfore us in all the joy of youth, 
pointing out the brightest flowers to my 
notice, and presenting the sweetest to his 
mother. Yes, Maria was the mother of my 
child! TI was too blest, too happy. In the 
ecstasy of the moment I caught my wife to 


my bosom; the exertion awakened me—I. 


was embracing the lifeless body of my son. 
I went into the streets and walked for some 


time, endeavoring to drown the recollection. 


23 


of my grief in the bustle of the crowd. It 
was a vain attempt. The never-ending tide 


of population that streams through the streets 


of our chief Atlantic city only made me more 
intensely feel the depth of my desolation. 
Amidst the crowd I knew that I was alone— 
a solitary being, without one connecting tie 
to life, without one claim upon my human 
kind, 

I returned home—to my empty, naked 
home—to the corpse of my beloved son. A 
fearful change had already taken place, show- 
ing the power of the disease by which he had 
been destroyed. It was necessary that he 
should instantly be buried; but I had neither 
money nor friends, and my pride would not 
consent that my son should owe to charity 
the scanty decencies of a pauper’s grave. 
Besides, it would be useless to reveal my 
poverty and shame, and ask assistance, when 
the bitterness of death had passed. 

I carried back the lamp, and borrowed a 
hammer and saw. I wrenched off the 
shutters from the windows of the upper 
rooms, and endeavored to cut and nail them 
into coffin shape. I was unused to the work, 
and it was nearly dark before I had concluded 
the rough and ill-shaped box. With a throb- 
bing heart I performed the last sad offices to 
my child, and, wrapping him in the shirt 
taken from off my back, the only piece of 
linen in my possession, I consigned him to 
his coffin; when, kissing his cheek, already 
damp with the fetor of decay, I hastened to 
prepare his final resting-plate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the sunniest corner of the little garden 
did I dig the grave of my fair-haired child— 
with his own little spade—in the midst of the 
flowers he had planted, and under the althea 
tree, beneath whose shade we often had re- 
posed. From want of rain the ground was 
hard, and in my weak, exhausted state the 
labor seemed excessive. My back ached to 
soreness, my hands blistered in many places, 
and soon became torn, bleeding and stiff. I 
had no pickaxe to loosen the earth—nothing 
but the small and broken spade. Yet with - 
all this violent and unusual exercise, not a 
drop of moisture exuded from my pores; but 
my head seemed full of fiery coals, and my 
eyes ached with pain as I closed over them 
the hot and burning lids. 

I crawled from out the grave, and as I 
staggered up the yard towards the house, I 
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reeled like a drunken man. I had not tasted 
food for more than sixty hours. I seized my 
precious bundle; I had no light to gaze my 
last upon his angel face. I fastened on the 
rude coffin lid by tying around it the skipping 
rope of my boy—the rope that he had so often 
used in his light and cheerful play. I raised 
the coffin to my shoulder; I stood upon the 
head of the steps leading to the garden, and 
as I was about descending with my load, the 
heaviest that a father ever bore, a band of 
music in a neighboring garden struck up a 
triumphant air, a flight of rockets whizzed 
through the sky, and a merry shout evinced 


‘the gratification of the crowd. 


I turned sick at heart. Hundreds of my 
fellow-creatures were revelling in enjoyment, 
whilst I, like a murderer, in darkness and 
secrecy, was burying my victim’s corpse. 
They were indulging in expensive pleasures, 
whilst I, compelled by poverty, was hiding 
the body of my beloved babe in unholy earth, 
like a dog, despair wringing my heart, and 
hunger gnawing my vitals. 

The fireworks again rose high in the clear 
air, illuminating all the place with meteoric 
light. I dreaded being seen by the neighbors, 
‘and crouched down amongst the damp bushes, 
huggitfg to my breast the burden of my love. 
The multitude again shouted; I could have 
cursed them, but did not dare profane that 
moment by an oath. I thought of my wife; 
at those gardens I had first met with her, and 
it was not unlikely but she was then amongst 
the merry, shouting crowd. Busied in the 
pleasures of frivolity and crime, she knew not 
of the death of her first-born, nor cared for 
the anguish of his father, her betrayed—her 


starving husband. 


The voices ceased, and the garden was 
again wrapped in gloom. With much diffi- 
culty, I succeeded in placing the coffin in the 
half-formed grave. The wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the branches of the althea tree, 
and shook off the withered flowers in a gentle 
shower upon the coffin—a fitting emblem of 
my faded flower, my rose untimely plucked. 
I wished to pray over his dear remains, before 
the earth covered them forever. «I could not 
pray—I should have screamed, for I was all 
but mad. When I attempted to crawl out of 
the grave, my fvot slipped; in falling, my 
head struck against the edge or shoulder of 
the spade, and I received a severe and painful 
wound, I jumped up and began furiously 
to throw in the loose mould. The hollow 
sound of the damp death earth, striking 
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against the coffin of my beloved son, smote 
upon my heart; it sounded like the knell of 
every hope on earth. A burst of laughter 
from some citizens passing the end of the 
alley, bound homeward from the gardens, 
grated on my ears like yells of malignant 
demons. The spade fell from my hands, and 
I wept long and bitterly. 

The cold breeze of the morning played on 
my fevered temples, and by the hazy light of 
an autumnal dawn, I filled up the grave and 
restored the garden to its usual appearance. 
I had secured my son’s remains from viola- 
tion, but I was without the means of satisfy- 
ing the vulture’ that was again awake and 
craved for food. Death could alone release 
me from -this accumulated misery. The 
waters flowed deep and strong—oblivion was 
beneath them—one plunge—and all would 
then be still. 


CHAPTER V. 


I RUSHED from my melancholy house, and 
as I turned the corner of the alley, the sun 
burst out in golden splendor and darted his 
radiance full upon my face. The cheerfulness 
of his beams seemed to mock my wretched- 
ness; I shaded my eyes with my hand, and 
dashed madly forward. I ran for some 
distance without being observed. Several 
blocks were yet to be passed before I could 
reach the river. I hurried on, looking anx- 
iously down the street for a sight of the 
water, as for a dear and welcome friend that 
alone could relieve me from the fierceness of 
my despair. 

A stevedore, hastening to his work, en- 
countered me at the corner of a street. He 
spoke to me; I would have avoided him, but, 
struck by the wretchedness of my appear- 
ance, he followed rapidly, and loudly called 
on me to stop. I quickeued my pace, and 
turning aside into a by-street, jumped hastily 
down a ladder Iéading into the cellar of‘a dry 
goods’ warehouse, and, hiding myself in the 
corner, heard my pursuer pass along the 
street. I remounted the steps, and was con- 
gratulating myself upon my escape, when I 
was seized roughly by the arm, and found 
myself in the grasp of the warehouseman, 
who, with his comrades, had been drawn into 
the street by the cries of my pursuer. I was 
interrogated as to my purpose in entering the 
cellar. My recent hasty pace, added to the 
night’s excitement, had been too much for 
my weak, emaciated frame, I could not 
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answer them, but stood making mouths and 
gibbering like an idiot, as I vainly endeavored 
to explain. 

“Some poor devil of a lunatic, who has 
hurt himself in escaping from a madhouse,” 
said one of the men, pointing to the wound 
in the side of my head, which had bled freely, 
and the sanguine stream had plenteously be- 
dewed my clothes, “We had better take care 
of him, I guess,” continued the man; “hold 
on to him, while I go and bring an officer.” 
My weakness caused me to stagger, and I 
caught at the man for support. “O, that’s 
‘it, eh? drunk, by the Lord!” said he, point- 
ing at my clothes, stained with the earth from 
the grave of my child. “He has been 
tumbling about the streets, and that’s the 
way he has cut his head.” The men began 
pushing me about till I fell against the wall; 
a burst of laughter followed, and they told 
me to reel home as soon as I could and wash 
my face, and get the store open before the 
boss was there, or I should lose my place. I 
crawled slowly up the street, the men jeering 
and shouting after me while I remained in 
sight. 

This incident diverted me from my course. 
I was compelled to walk some distance ere I 
could again turn down towards the river. 
At last I reached the wharves. At a little 
distance I espied a vessel moored in the 
stream, and a few yards apart from the other 
‘craft, but communicating with them by a 
plank. It was apparently unoccupied. Fh a 
few moments I stood over the deep and roll- 
ing tide, alone, and ready for the fatal plunge. 

1 took off my suspenders, and twisted them 
securely round my hands, to check, as much 
as possible, the instinctive efforts of nature. 
While thus occupied, I glanced my eyes 
around, to take my last sad look. The sun 
was high in the heavens, shining clear and 
full, giving a pleasant and a grateful Warmth, 
which the fresh morning breeze wafted 
cheerily abroad. The river brought down 
its pure stream from the mountains, and, 
careering joyously onwards, hastened to 
mingle its waters with the wide Atlantic sea. 
The cultivation of the distant lands glowed 
in the early sunshine like masses of the 
precious metals. The variegated hues of the 
forests, at that season always rich and grand, 
received new splendor in their tints from the 
beauty of the young day, shadowed occasion- 
ally by a passing cloud which gracefully 
sailed on the face of the light blue sky, The 
bay, unequalled in magnificence, was before 
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me, spread out far and wide, like a lovely 
page in the book of nature. Crowds of sails 
were hovering over it, in strange variety of 
shape, like the wings of wonderful and far-off 
birds. ‘The limpid water, gazing at and 
reflecting the glories of the heavens, was re- 
posing, as if in voluptuous enjoyment, calm 
and unruffled, except when rippled by the 
zephyr’s kiss. 

The quiet loveliness of the scene riveted 
my attention. I drank down huge draughts 
of its beauty—I felt its balm enter my soul. 
Nature seemed speaking to me with her 
thousand tongues—everything appeared life- 
like, joyous and grateful. I shuddered with 
horror when I recollected my impious pur- 
pose, and was unable to continue my gaze. 
I thought that the Creator smiled upon mel 
And I knelt down and prayed. 

I felt a touch upon my shoulder, and, turn- 
ing round, beheld the stevedore who had 
chased me through the streets. He had 
recognized me from the wharf, and quietly 
approached me. In plain and simple 
language, free from one word of reproach, he 
requested me to abandon my design, and 
offered his services to see me home or to my 
friends, Friends! Home! I had no home 
—at least, no place possessing any of the usual 
attributes of home; but I was touched by his 
kindness, and, gratefully squeezing his hard 
and toil-worn hand, I pointed towards the 
shore. 

When we had reached the wharf my 
strength had failed, and, utterly exhausted, I 
sat down upon a bale of merchandize and 
swooned. I was recovered by the exertions 
of the stevedore. He chafed my torn and 
blistered palms, he dipped his hat into the 
river, and sprinkled me with the -refreshing 
drops. A crowd collected round me. His 
story was soon told. He had prevented me 
from drowning myself. Some of them pitied, 
while others jeered. My coat, buttoned to 
the chin, was unloosed, in spite of my remon- 
strance. The absence of my shirt and vest 
was noticed, and, coupled with the ghastli- 
ness of my looks, told a tale of sorrow and 
privation that appealed to their human sym- 
pathies, and there was a burst of commiser- 
ation from the crowd. 

The story spread with rapidity. Clerks ran 
from the stores, the seamen hurried from 
their ships, the carmen left their drays, and 
the children suspended their play to gaze, 
half frightened, on my cadaverous face. 
Questions were. showered upon me that I was 
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unable to answer; and a tall, thin man, in a 
suit of black, addressed the mob, and pointed 
out the sinful nature of my attempt, the re- 
sult, doubtiess, of an ill-spent life, and despair 
of pardon in the world to come. I was un- 
able to endure this treatment. I had become 
the object of public pity and reproach. Nay, I 
was more—a show, a mark for the finger of 
ignorance to point at, an illustration of the 
vices of the age. I buried my face in the 
bosom of the stevedore, who interrupted the 
noisy strain of fanaticism with a volley of 
oaths and threats. 

A stout, red-faced man pressed through the 
crowd, and talked, loudly of the obstruction 
of his business, and insisted upon my imme- 
diate removal from his wharf. When he was 
reminded of my inability to walk, he offered 
a quarter-dollar to pay my coach fare to the 
almshouse ! 

Pride came to my assistance, and strength- 
ened every limb. 1 rose, and, putting aside 
my consequential director with a dignified 
motion of the arm, moved as if I intended to 
pass through the crowd. The people opened 
a path for me, but ere I had staggered a 
dozen yards, L beheld, right before me, his 
eyes fixed upon me with a doubtful gaze, 
Gerard Hayne, the brother of Maria : 

He uttered my name in a tone of inter- 
rogatory. I nodded in reply. 

“ Is it really you? Good God! what is the 
matter? You are half naked, bleeding, 
starving! What have you been about?” 

“Burying in a hole, dug by myself, the 
body of my only child.” 

When [had uttered these words, the first 
that I had spoken for many dreary hours, I 
feil senseless upon tlie ground. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Grrarp’s kind attentions restored me to 
myself, His friendship poured the oil of 
peace upon my troubled spirit, and the em- 
ployments of industry eradicated the morbid 
feelings of my mind. Despising dependence, 
I applied myself to the study of my profession 
with an earnestness that astonished even my- 
self.. By the recommendations of my friend, 
I soon obtained a lucrative practice, and the 
first proceeds of my pencil were devoted to 
the furtherance of the interests of the steve- 
dore, whose kindness appeared at a moment 
when it was most deeply felt. I purchased 
the dwelling wherein I had formerly lived, 
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and placed him and his family in quiet pos- 
session, requiring, in quittance of rent, that 
they should keep the untimely grave of my 
fair-haired boy free from weeds. Gerard 
wished me to consent to his exhumation, and 
the bestowal of a formal burial, but I could 
hot bear the idea of disturbing his remains. 
I fancied that his gentle spirit would be bet- 
ter p'cased with the flower-decked resting- 
place, near the home of his short but sorrow- 
stricken life; that he would prefer the rude 
grave, dug by thie bleeding hands of his be- 
loved parent, to the marble vault of the 
stranger, and the proud formalities of pur- 
chased grief. r 

My next proceeding was to obtain a release 
from the unfortunate creature with whom I 
had so preposterously connected myself in 
marriage. Thanks to the nature of the laws 
of this happy land, a divorce was easily ob- 
tained, and I was again unfettered—free ! 

A twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
renewal of my intimacy with Gerard, yet he 
had never mentioned his sister’s name, nor 
that of her husband. I respected the delicacy 
that prompted the silence, but I was eager to 
be made acquainted with the facts of her 
marriage. I wished to know if she had found 
the happiness that I had been unable to at- 
tain; if she had been blessed with children, 
and had suffered, as I had, the agony of be- 
reavement. The leisure of my profession was 
spent in Gerard’s society, yet I had never 
seen, nor had I heard the slightest mention 
of any member of the Brockett family. 

When the documents confirming my di- 
vorce were delivered to me from my lawyer, 
Gerard Hayne was with me in my atelier. I 
was giving the final touch to a picture that I 
intended for the exhibition, and had devoted 
many laborious hours to its completion. The 
subject was The Madonna; and I had, not 
altogether unconsciously, delineated the well- 
reniembered features of the fair Maria in the 
visage of the virgin mother. I opened the 
law papers, and, with an air of satisfaction, 
handed them to Gerard for his perusal. 

“T congratulate you, Frank,” said he. “ Now 
you can marry again, and begin the world 
anew.” 

“My matrimonial experiences are too bitter 
to be easily forgotten,” said I. “The burnt 
child dreads the fire, says the adage, and I am 
not aware of anything in creation that could 
tempt me to endure another scorching from 
Hymen’s flambeau.” 

The color rose in Gerard’s cheeks. He 
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contracted his brows, and walked silently to 
the window. 

I resumed my palette. After a pause of 
some duration, I made a commonplace re- 
mark relative to the coloring of my picture. 
Gerard exclaimed, in a friendly tone: 

“Your Madonna is a creditable production, 
Frank, and, considering the brevity of your 
probation, a ‘work of which you may be 
proud.” 

“Proud!” said I. “I hate the word, even 
when there is laudable reason for indulgence 
in its qualities. To my bloated vanity, 1 am 
indebted for years of agonized remorse. 
When I think of what I am, and what I 
might have been, and place in contrast all 

that I have suffered with all that I might 
' have enjoyed, I am strangely tempted to 
regret the interference of the stevedore.” 

“It is a wonderful likeness,” said Gerard, 
his eyes fixed upon the Madonna. 

“ A likeness? What mean you?” said I, 
in much confusion. 

“You must have loved her deeply, to have 
remembered her so well.” 

“Gerard—my friend”— I was unable to 
finish the sentence! The opportunity I had 
been anxiously awaiting had arrived, but my 
heart was too full to allow me to speak calmly 
on the subject. 

Gerard observed my agitation, and pro- 
posed a walk. Ina few minutes we were in 
the streets, and soon halted before the door 
of a large louse in the most fashionable part 
of the city. 

“T have a call to make here—may I tres- 
pass on your time for a few moments?” said 
my friend. I signified my assent—the door 
opened in answer to his knock—and he left 
me upon the threshold. He staid some time, 
and I was on the point of returning, when he 
reappeared, I rated him loudly for his cav- 
alier treatment. 

“Frank,” said he, “do not scold me. I 
have been endeavoring to serve you.” 

“Most scurvily have you served me, For 
nearly half an hour have I been kicking my 
heels on this slab of West Chester. I have 
counted the iron railings, fronting the oppo- 
site mansion, four times over, whilst you were 
employed—” 

“In your behalf, my prince of painters. 
The owner of this house is a great ‘patron of 
the arts. I have been proposing the purchase 
of your Madonna, but my friend objects to 
the subject, having two or three in the house 
already.” 
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“Ha! are they copies from Raphael, Carlo 
Dolci, or—” 

“No; quite original, I bélieve. I have just 
seen a beautiful specimen—a better exempli- 
fication of the subject cannot be imagined,” 
said Gerard. 

“T should like to see it,” said L. 

“Run up with me now, and tell me what 
you think of it,” ; 

I followed him up the stairs, and into a 
spacious drawing-room, the walls of which 
were covered with pictures, but I did not, 
observe the Madonna. A pair of folding 
doors communicating with another room 
were thrown open by my friend, and I dis- 
covered, sitting on a couch, the form of the 
lovely Maria. 

She seemed as handsome as when she first 
attracted my ardent gaze. Time had dealt 
leniently with her, as if loth to touch, with 
his disfiguring hands, the softness of her 
youthful beauty. A little prattling charmer 
sat upon her lap, and my heart confessed 
that a lovelier embodiment of the Madonna 
could not enter a painter’s brain. 

It would be difficult to determine who was 
the most embarrasged, but female tact soon 
obtained the ascendancy. Long after she 
had recovered her self-possession, I continued 
stammering and blushing, and unable to join 
in conversation. The door opened. I jumped 
from my chair, expecting to see the fat form 
of Brockett enter the room, but.I encountered 
the servant with a tray of refreshments. 

“ My sister looks well, don’t you think so, 
Frank? Six years have passed lightly over 
her head, and maternity and widowhood 
have not wrinkled her brow.” 

“Wid—ow—hood!” said I, with my heart. 
in my mouth. 

“Yes,” said Maria. “Are you not aware 
that I lost poor Brockett in the second year 
of our marriage ?” 

I could not answer her. Thoughts of hap- 
piness rose from their lurking-places in the 
very depths of my heart, my blood coursed 
rapidly through my veins, my fingers tingled, 
my temples throbbed violently, and when I 
essayed to speak my tongue seemed much 
too large for my mouth. 

Maria evidently saw my trepidation, and 
whispered.to her little daughter to hand me 
a glass of wine. I drew the little girl upon 
my knee, and, kissing her pretty rosebud of 
a mouth, managed to say: 

“ What is your name, my lovely little lady? 
Maria, I suppose, after mamma ?” . 
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“No sir, my name is Fanny Brockett. I 
was christened Frances, but mamma gener- 
ally calls me Frank, because, as she told me 
yesterday, it is the name of a dear friend 
whom she used to love so very, very much.” 

Maria jumped up from the couch, and ran 
to the window. Gerard canght up the little 
Fanny, and quitted the room. In one min- 
ute I was at Maria’s feet, in two more I was 
kissing her hand, and in two more I was 
jumping, like a madman, over all the chairs 
and tables in the room. I was the accepted 
husband of my early love. 

Maria confessed that she had ever loved 
me; that my unwarrantable insult and rude 
departure had piqued her into the acceptance 
of Brockett’s proposals. He had made her a 
quiet, good sort of a husband, and had died 
without inspiring any other sensation than 
respect. 

‘Gerard had delicately withheld communi- 
cating the situation of his sister while I was 
legally tied to the wretched woman from 
whom I had just been released. He had felt 
considerable’ annoyance at my apathetic 
silence, but the resemblance of the Madonna, 
and my subsequent agitation, convinced him 
of Maria’s power over my heart, and he 
resolved upon immediately bringing us 
together. 

‘Six weeks after my reconciliation with 
Maria, I claimed her as my bride. We agreed 
to spend .the honeymoon on her estates in 
New England, and Gerard promised to ac- 
company us. We departed the next morning 
in the steamboat for Boston—a merry, happy 
party. 

Having a few calls to make in my passage 
to the boat, I requested my friend to conduct 
his sister to the wharf, where I promised to 
join them in due time. 

My heart rose proudly within me, as I 
stalked, grandly down the street. I had 
drank deeply of the chalice of wretchedness 
and want, I had almost tasted the bitterness 
of death; but love had healed my bruised 
heart, and wealth—unbounded wealth—pro- 
fusely gilded the present and the future, and 
the humble past was Jost amidst the glare. 
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My business had carried me to a low quar- 
ter of the city. I was returning towards the 
wharf, when the piercing shrieks of a woman, 
mixed with the sounds of heavy blows, issued 
from the recesses of an obscure and narrow 
alley. Several of the passers-by rushed up 
the court, and forced open the door of the 
room from whence the cries proceeded, in 
hopes of rendering assistance. I followed 
them, and, peeping over the shoulders of the 
foremost, recognized in the shrieking woman 
my former wife, the profligate mother of my 
child. She was lying on the floor, her coun- 
tenance bruised and disfigured, her long hair 
dishevelled and unbound, and her flaunting 
apparel torn and soiled. She was crying 
from the effects of the blows that had been 
inflicted on her by the ruffian Shoard, who 
was standing, stick in hand, over his pros- 
trate victim. Both man and woman were 
evidently under the excitement of liquor, and 
coarse recrimination and foul language passed 
between them. 

Fortunately, I withdrew from the room 
without being recognized. A police officer, 
to whom I was well known, had been at- 
tract-d by the screams, and was entering the 
alley. I explained to him the circumstances 
of the case, and, giving him the contents of 
my purse, requested that he would place the 
wretched female in some asylum, and prom- 
ised that I would be answerable for her 
support. 

I reached the wharf a sadder but a wiser 
man. The smiles of my beauteous bride 
drove the dullness from my face, but could 
not erase from my mind the impression that 
I had received. 

I am now enjoying the highest possible 
felicity. Domestic bliss, worldly riches, health, 
friendship and unbounded love continue to 
bestow their blessings. But I bear all meek- 
ly. When the worldly vanity of human 
nature rises in my breast, the sad remem- 
brances of the garden grave, the attempted 
suicide, and the horrible scene in the alley, 
sink into my soul, and blast the upward 


movements of my pride. 
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KING NUMA’S BURIAL. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


The king’s high spirit has escaped the world, 
His life drops down the staff, its colors furled, 
Like somne old flag with glory written o’er, 
That in thé wars shall be displayed no more, 
His eighty years have blanched his brow of 
‘might, 
‘And lion locks the color of the light, 
And death lies on him stainless still and cold, 
Like the first fleckless snow on mount and 
wold. 
Yet this pale corse, robed for its earthy home, 
Is still the king of men and lord of Roma 
She called him, in his youth, from following 
fiocks, 
And musing on the gods mid Sabine rocks, 
To lead a horde of warriors, hot from strife, 
Back to the soft amenities of life. 
He came, they owned a greater god than Mars, 
And nobler glories than are won in wars, 
He plants an Arcady on Roman plains, 
And half a century of peace maintains; 
He shows the nations how a state may stand 
Secure in virtue, without shield or brand. 
His thoughtful soul discovers in the skies 
More gentle and paternal deities; 
He walks with forms celestial in the grove, 
And iearns the blissful truth that God is love. 
‘Ther over ali the land high fanes arise, 
And Heaven is praised with pure solemnities; 
Himself in priestly vestments pours the wine, 
And waves the sheaf before the Powers divine, 
Purest of pontiffs, mightiest of kings, 
He now has reached the bounds of mortal 
things; 
His soul is with the gods, his royal clay 
Must be committed to the earth to-day. 
And hark! in every street 
The fall of countless feet, 
The sound of hosts that come 
To guard the monarch home 
To life's last low retreat. 
The princes of barbaric lands, 
Furred chieftains from the farthest north, 
And jewelled satraps from Arabian sands, 
With Rome’s sad citizens come pouring forth, 
To shed a gleam of Blory o’er his pall, 
Whose life hath blessed and glorified them all, 
The reverend senators uplift the bier, 
The priests and vestal virgins follow near, 
The soldier with inverted spear, 
The aged man, the little child, 
The graceful maid and matron mild,— 
A long innumerable train, 
In solemn grief that is not pain, 
Follow the cherished form they shall not see 
again. 
Not as for one in age released 


From woe and care they mourn for him, 
But as for one in youth deceased, 
Whose light of life with every hour increased, 
Whose setting leaves their whole horizon dim. 
For him they pour the heart-wrung tear, 
With crowns and garlands deck his bier, 
And all his funeral path bestrew 
‘With roses and memorial yew; 
‘While still and deep in every breast 
A feeling not to be expressed, 
Regret, love, reverence, gratitude and praise, 
Remains to hallow all their after days. 
And him the fields and vineyards mourn, 
The cottages and stately towers, 
The temples of the heavenly powers, 
And all the works of art 
In the deserted mart 
Mourn for the patriot king to lowly burial 
borne. 
And when the day of grief is done, 
The city sleeping on her hills, 
A woe that could not front the sun, 
Breaks from the laurel groves and all the mid- 
night fills! 
No mortal maiden beats her breast, 
And clasps the seat the king hath pressed 
In that dim grot where he was guest, 
Ah, sad Egeria! not for thee 
The hope thine eartlfly love to see 
In Hadean shades, and mix thy clay with his 
On the Janiculum mount, beneath. the cy- 
presses! 
Immortal nymph! he sought of thee 
But wisdom, and thou gavest him love, 
For he was of thine own degree, 
Affiliate with the powers above, 
And greater that his virtue lived and grew 
Mid checks and clogs celestials never knew, 
Last, noblest tribute on bis shrine, 
The warm, wild tears of eyes divine! 
Great Dian saw thee in thy woe, 
Remembered her Endymion, 
And, touched with pity, changed thee so, 
That those bright tears might ever run 
In a full, free, unmournful flow, 
Long as the ages onward go. 
Low lie the walls and towers of Rome, 
But still beneath its rocky dome 
Egeria’s fountain trickles bright, 
All silvered with poetic light. 
O, if those fabled gods could prove 
For mortal virtue such a love, 
May not the Power that reigns on high, 
The one, the true divinity, 
Feel in his own high heart‘a pang unguessed, 
When mortals sink below the level of his 
breast? 
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OUR JOHN. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


‘Ir must be that some good fairy presides 
over the christening of boys, or at least over 
those wherein the name at the head of this 
chapter is given. Johns are the salt of the 
earth. They make good husbands, true 
friends, frank enemies and glorious brothers— 
especially if they’re some other girls’ brothers. 
If I wanted to select a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance whom I could impose upon, mal- 
treat, torment, slight, insult, with the absolute 
. certainty that, when at last I should relent, 
and go to him in sorrow and humility and 
tell him how grieved I was, he would never 
take a mean revenge, but would break my 
heart with his generous kindness, I should 
Jook for that man among the Johns. More- 
ever, I should find him there. 

They may sometimes be misnamed, as 
there are sometimes comets and earthquakes, 
but the one is as rare as the other. I never 
knew a case of a misnamed John. 

All this is preliminary to introducing Our 
John. 

Behold him as he was at the age of twenty- 
five, a stalwart man, wide-shouldered, wide- 
browed, with a calm, quiet face that could be 
very pleasant, with blue eyes as frank ‘as 
noonday, with a look slightly grave and firm, 
but never hard. He was rather fair than 
dark, had light brown hair, soft and smooth, 
but not inclined to curl. That would have 
been too positive, as well as too trivial. Of 
course his beard was reddish. Everybody’s 
is unless he colors it purple. 

We lived in one of those delightful country 
places where everybody knows everybody’s 
business, and talks about it, and where it is 
as impossible'to keep a secret as it would be 
to keep a hen from cackling when she has 
laid’ an egg. And least of all could senti- 
mental secrets be kept. Partialities were 
suspected by outsiders before the lovers them- 
selves knew that they were in love, and 
rumor proposed long before the gentlemen 
did. 

Of course, in such a state of things it was 
impossible for John Manning to hide the fact 
that Mattie Willis was the light of his eyes. 
The poor fellow’s heart was dissected, dis- 
played and criticized to its inmost deepest 


hrob of pain or pleasure. When the pretty 


jade smiled upon him, hungeon his arm, and 
chattered her charming nonsense in his ear, 
everybody knew just how John’s face lighted 
up, how his breast heaved over the swelling, 
of his heart. When Mattie stroked him the 
other way, turned her dimpled shoulder on 
him, flouted him, went off with the highly- 
scented, light-booted young schoolmaster, 
every eye marked and every tongue com- 
mented on the way John’s face fell, the 
slight quiver that crept into his voice, and 
how impossible it was to win a smile from 
him. 

But if people were curious, they were also 
sympathizing. “Poor John!”—that was the 
stereotyped expression. And, oddly enough, 
they said it just as much when Mattie smiled 
as.when she frowned on him. 

This young schoolmaster, Mr. Edward Mil- 
man, was a great eyesore to John. He was 
a college graduate, a city gentleman, who was 
helping himself through with his studies by 
teaching. He was no fool, though somewhat 
of a dandy, and bid fair to rise in the world. 
He had graduated with credit, and was now 
preparing to finish his law-studies begun at 
the college. In a year he hoped to pass his 
examination, and be admitted to the bar. 
He was really a smart fellow, and not a bad 
catch for Mattie. 

On the other hand, she had known John 
all her days, and knew how thoroughly good 
he was; and for the present he was far better 
off than Milman. John owned a farm well 
stocked, had the only carriage, except wag- 
ons, there was in town—quite a stylish little 
carryall, with a strapping grey, that in fine 
harness seemed to utterly forget that he had 
ever done anything so ignominious as to 
draw the plough. 

As Miss Ann Forbes, Doctor Forbes’s 
maiden aunt and housekeeper, said, John 
Manning wasn’t a match to be grinned at by 
those that have no teeth. 

I cannot describe John’s manner in these 
circumstances. I know that, where I would 
show how patient and gentle he was, he will 
only appear poor-spirited. But poor-spirited 
he was not, and no one called him so except 
in some moment of vexation, when they 


would gladly have seen him revenge himself 
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on Mattie by flirting furiously with some 
other girl. He could never do anything so 
undignified, so false to himself, and so insult- 
ing to the person whom he would thus use 
as a cat’s-paw. No; he would drop his eyes, 
shut his mouth a little closer than usual, and 
keep silence. He never went after Mattie, 
never followed her a step when she turned 
her back, or said a coaxing word. He simply 
and quietly let her go. But when she came 
back, he had nota word of reproach nor a 
cold look. Perhaps there would be a slight 
hesitancy in saying much of anything to her, 
a doubtful expression in his smile even, as if 
he knew not whether to trust her. But she 
soon drove that away, and brought out hfs 
sunniest mood. 

All this time he had never said anything 
about marriage to her. He had no, encour- 
agement, he thought, and maybe he thought 
right. But I used sometimes to believe that 
if he would show a little more will, take her 
by the shoulders, and tell her to say yes or 
no and done with it, Mattie might have been 
surprised or frightened into saying yes, and 
liked him all the better for it. She was a 
quick4empered girl, and'would have respected 
him all the more if he could have assumed 
greater mastery over her. She had not soul 
enough to comprehend his true greatness, to 
see how really noble and dignified his patience 
and faithfulness were, and how insignificant 
were her petty whims. 

Miss Forbes, who lectured everybody, un- 
dertook to lecture this girl on the subject of 
her misdemeanors. Mattie had called at the 
doctor's for some medicine for the baby at 
home, and was waiting for the doctor to come 
in. The spinster improved her opportunity, 
and read the young flirt a pretty round 
lecture. 

“It’s all very well now,” she said. “You 
ean have your way, and take your pleasure 
breaking hearts. But there will come 
another time, when you will see the dark 
side of the picture. You're old enough now 
to know that a year isn’t a long time, that the 
months fly before you think, and that from 
this summer till next winter will seem almost 
no time. So the years go one after another, 
and you will soon see how they will steal the 
pink out of your cheeks, and the fullness ont 
of them too, and put little wrinkles in the 
corners of your eyes. And then there’ll be an 
end of your flirting. You think that will be 
a very long time ahead; but let me tell 


you, it will come upon you before you know. 


It seems to me but yesterday that I was 
twenty years old, and as pretty as you.” 

Mattie had listened to the first part of this 
speech with a pouting lip and an angry color, 
but at the last part she glanced with roguish 
eyes at the spinster’s face; and suffered a 
little insolent smile to dimple her mouth. 
She could not remember the time when Miss 
Apn Forbes had not beep to her a thin old 
woman. 

The lady caught the expression, and a swift 
red flashed for an instant over her sallow face, 
then faded. 

“That seems to you very absurd, I sup- 
pose,” she said, angrily; “but let me tell you, 
I was called a beauty in society where you 
would have been but an insignificant little 
chub. Iam old and thin and sallow now; 
but if you have eyes, you know that my form 
is good, and that my eyes and features are 
far better than yours. And, ill as I look, at 
my age you will look worse, Mattie. You 
will be a little fat dub of a thing, as broad as 
you are long. You'd better look out in time, 
and make sure of John Manning, if he will 
have you. He’s a rare fellow, if you did but 
know it; and, patient as he is, I don’t believe 
that he will wait forever for you.” 

“T don’t see what people mean,” said Mat- 
tie, pettishly. “They talk to me about mar- 
rying John Manning, as if he had asked me- 
to. And he never did. Do you expect me 
to offer myself to him ?” 

“Certainly not,” was the dignified reply. 
“But you can conduct yourself in such a 
manner that he will consider himself safe in 
offering himself to you.” 

Mattie flushed up angrily. 

“If he waits till I give him a hint that ’'m 
all ready to say yes, then he'll wait a good 
while. That’s all P’ve got to say.” 

“You're not obliged to give him any such 
hint,” the mentor replied. “Though if you 
did, it would be no more bold and improper 
‘than your present conduct is. It is no bold- 
ness for a girl to treat a young man politely 
and kindly when everybody can see that he 
wants her to. A young lady of good manners 
‘knows how to do such things without com- 
promising herself.” 

“O, I don’t pretend to have the accom- 
plishments of a city lady,” said Mattie, angrily. 
“ But perhaps I may some time live in the 
city, and manage to hold my own there, for 
all my country breeding. I am not in the 
least desirous to settle down here on a farm, 
and make butter all my life. And John 
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Manning will never be anything but a stupid 
farmer. I should think”—Mattie had got 
up, and was at the door by this time—‘I 
should think, since you are so much in love 
with John, you'd try to get him for yourself.” 

With the last word of this audacious 
speech, Mattie Willis clapped the door to be- 
hind her and ran. 

Who ever knew of such lectures doing any 
good? They d'd not in this case. That véry 
evening there was a party at Clementina 
Winter's, two miles away from the greater 
number of us. Clementina had just come 
home from boarding-school, having finished 
her education, and this was her first 
reception. Everybody was on the qui vive. 
The Winters were by no means country 
people. They had lived in town till within 
four or five years, when Mr. Winter had come 
to our place, some said on account of mills 
that he owned there, others said *because he 
had lost a great deal, and could not afford to 
live in the city. But loss or no loss, they 
lived in more style than any of their neigh- 
bors. Their house was large, and furnished 
in a manner quite new to our country folks; 
they kept three hired people whom they 
called servants, a name never before heard 
among us, and they were constantly going to 


or receiving visitors from the city. Clemen- 
tina was the eldest daughter, and was viewed 
with admiring and envious awe by the less 
fortunate girls of her acquaiutance. Her city 
ways, her delicate looks, her beautiful toilets, 
all were observed and commented on, and 
copied as far as possible. An invitation to 


her house was an honor. Besides, on this 
occasion there was another attraction. Miss 
Winter had brought home with her a bache- 
lor cousin. 

Mattie and I and Mr. Milman were to ride 
down with John, who generously gave his 
rival full play, and disdained to make any 
effort to separate the two. 

lt was now September, and we were to 


start at seven o’clock, good country time, and 
reach the place of entertainment af half-past 


seven. 

I never knew Mattie more finical about her 
dress than she was that night, though she 
always thought enough of it. She came over 
to my house three times during the day to 
consult me about some detail. I am bound 
to say that I gave her short answers. I had 
my own things to think of; and besides, I 
knew that she was up to mischief. 

Well, seven o'clock came, and promptly at 
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‘the hour John drove up to my door, with Mr, 


Milman sitting on the front seat beside him. 
Mattie was to be called for last—so she had 


ordered. I own I felt sorry to see those two 
young men side by side, If it had been on 


any occasion demanding strength, plain com- 
mon sense, or especial goodness, it would not 
so much have mattered. There John would 
have shone. But on asociety occasion, when 
all required were the lighter and more grace- 
ful qualities, he did not appear to so much 
advantage. He was never ugly nor clumsy; 
but he appeared as nearly so as he could be- 
side the delicate finish of his companion. 
Young Milman was slight, rather pale, had a 
face that was almost beautiful, and small 
hands and feet most exquisitely gloved and 
booted. His whole air was graceful, careless 
and gay, that of one quite accustomed to 
society, and by no means greatly impressed 
by the present occasion. John, on the other 
hand, had an air of having taken great pains 
with himself. His boots were carefully 
blacked, he had on his best suit, his hair was 
a great deal smoother and closer than com- 
mon, and he had no gloves, As we drove 
over to Mattie’s, Mf. Milman drew an his 
gloves, fresh and delicate, and gently smoothed 
the supple kid to his soft hands. John red- 
dened a little, and looked uneasy. I think he 
felt as if he were appearing awkward and 
coarse. 

Scarcely had we stopped at the door of Mr. 
Willis’s house before Mr. Willis himself ap- 
peared on the step, smiling and complacent. 
Mrs. Willis’s face showed in the window of 
the front chamber, where she was probably 
assisting her daughter to dress, two little 
curly heads, one a mere baby, were visible in 
the kitchen window, and a shy miss of ten 
years old peeped from the door. Tom and 
Jack Willis, two rude scamps of twelve and 
fourteen years of age, were already in the 
yard, on the lookout for us, cracking sly jokes 
and grinning at each other, rather sharp on 


the schoolmaster, I could see, mimicking his 
buttoning of his gloves by pretending fastidy 
ously to fasten imaginary gloves about their 
brawny wrists. 

‘Mr. Milman cared little for the antics of 
these young boors. He sprang lightly down, 
and while John held the reins, prepared to 
assist Mattie into the carryall. 

I never saw the girl look prettier, and evi- 
dently all the beholders were unanimous tn 
that opinion. Father and mother gazed on 
her with complacent pride, and even the two 
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rude youngsters looked at her with a momen- 
tary awe. Mr. Milman paid her a compliment 
at once. 


“You are a rose and a violet in one,” he 
said. 

Mattie smiled and blushed, cast a saucy, 
pouting glance at John, and lightly took her 
seat by my side. ; 

John had smiled too, and said a pleasant 
“ How do you do, Mattie?” but there was an 
expression of pain in his face. Evidently 
he did not anticipate much pleasure that 
evening. 

Mattie had done her best in the way of 
finery, and for once with very good success. 
Her white muslin dress was as fresh and 
snowy as pure country air, sun, water and a 
careful laundress could make it. She had a 
wide blue sash, and blue ribbons tying her 
dress at the shoulders, and displaying her 
plump, babyish arms and shoulders to full ad- 
vantage. Blue ribbons tied her profuse 
flaxen curls, and blue bracelets spanned her 
wrists, Her white kid gloves and slippers: 


were in a paper which she graciously con- 
signed to the care of the schoolmaster, her 
pretty hands were bare, and her pretty feet, 
. for the nonce, were encased in a tiny pair of 
black slippers with tremendous rosettes. All 
this was thinly veiled by a large Shetland 
shawl that hung over her from head to foot. 
Her cheeks were as pink as roses, and never 
lost their dimples, and her eyes were shining 
with conscious triumph. She was in high 
feather. ‘ 
Though daylight was scarcely gone when 
we arrived at the Winters’, the house was 
lighted from top to bottom. In the city the 
affair would not have been very brilliant, but 
for a country entertainment it was wonderful. 
Not more than two or three present had ever 
seen anything equal to it. To the most of 
them, it was little short of marvellous. The 
flower-decked rooms, for which all the gar- 


dens far and near had been rifled, the profuse 


lights, the beautiful supper-table, with its 
silver, china, and score of new dishes, of 
which not half the company knew the names, 
more than all, Miss Clementina Winter her- 
self was really a very stylish girl, and knew 
perfectly well what she was about. She was 
a sensible girl, moreover, a8 was shown by 
the perfect ease and courtesy with which she 
treated those country people, who could have 
had but little interest for her. There wasn’t 
a girl present who would not have given her 
eyes to be so beautifully dressed, and, at 
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he same time, so perfectly unconscious of her 
ress. 

Clementina wore what our town had never 
seen before—the Pompadour colors. Her low- 
necked dress of pink-and-white striped silk 
was covered with a tunic of blue gauze that 
slightly veiled her shoulders and arms, and 
a long blue gauze scarf floated from under the 
cluster of pink roses at the side of her coil of 
dark hair. Clementina was rather tall, 
slight, fair, and had dark eyes and hair; and 
in this dress she was really brilliant. Mattie 
shrank at the sight of her, evidently feeling 
that her empire was over. 

It was more completely over than she had 
imagined ; for no sooner had Mr. Milman be- 
held his charming hostess, whom he now saw 
for the first time, than he immediately per- 
ceived that they were kindred spirits. They 
had the same tastes, could talk on the same 
subjects, and knew the same things. Mattie 
was forgotten. 

Miss Winter was too well-bred to neglect 
any of her company; but all the time that 


could possibly be spared from her duties as 
hostess were devoted to the prospective 
lawyer. She danced with him, talked with 
him, went down to supper with him, and, 
when separated from him, often cast a 
smiling glance in his direction, and received 
a smiling glance in return. It was a clear 
case. Nobody had any doubt how it would 
end. Mr. Milman might become a great 
man, and the two seemed altogether suited 
to each other. People wondered how they 
could ever have believed that he would care 
a straw for that little red-cheeked Mattie. 

And Mattie? It was certainly rather 
severe, and she had not yet learned very well 
to conceal her feelings. It was evident that 
she was mortified and enraged. She went 
about talking and laughing a good deal, but 
not in the least appearing to be aware what 
she said. Her cheeks, from pink, had become 
scarlet, and more than once her angry éyes 
filled with tears as they wandered in the 
direction of her fickle swain and the enchant- 
ing mistress of the feast. _ 

Miss Winter was very gracious to Mattie, 
kissed her at meeting, complimented her on 


her good looks, and spoke to her often during 


the evening. But Mattie almost turned her 
back on the smiling sylph. Her rudeness 
was so marked, indeed, that it was a wonder 
Clementina did not resent it. 

"Poor John acted like an angel. Though 
Mattie had chattered like a magpie all the 
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way there with Mr. Milman, though she had 
shirked going into the parlor with John, and 
while I had secured the schoolmaster walked 
poutingly at my side, no sooner did John see 
that she was mortified and distressed than 
he strove to make amends for the attentions 
she missed by being at hand for anything she 
might want. He watched her tenderly, he 
kept near her, he spoke to her if she was for 
a moment alone, he scowled on the lawyer 
with a darker frown than I ever saw on his 
face before. 

But this seemed to irritate Mattie still 
more. She didn’t want any one to take for 
granted that she was slighted, and she wasn’t 
going to have John think that when Milman 
went off she had no one else to speak to. 

John bore her ill-temper with the utmost 
sweetness. He understood how mortified she 
was, and forgave her with all his heart. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, he wouldn’t go 
away when she flouted him, but still lingered, 
and tried to propitiate her. People should 
see that she had one faithful admirer, who 
thought her smile not only worth having, but 
worth waiting for. 

I must own that I could have pulled John’s 
hair for him with a good will, when I saw 


him making such a fool of himself. 

“How she does treat him!” whispered 
Clementina to me. “What is the matter?” 

“The matter is that you have captivated 
her favorite beau,” I said; “and she wont 
take John as a substitute.” 

Clementina laughed sweetly. 


“Poor Mattie! Have I done her such a 
bitter wrong? Was there anything serious 
between her and Mr. Milman ?” 

Lightly as the question was put, I saw that 
she had some interest in it. She was no girl 
to compromise herself with flirtations with 
the lovers of other girls. So I told her the 
truth. Mr. Milman was under no more obli- 
gations to Mattie than he was to me, and the 
jade deserved the treatment she got, and 
more. 

“Well, since I have even taken a flirting 
partner from her, I must make what amends 
I can,” Clementina said. “I should be sorry 
to spoil the pleasure of any one this evening. 
I will introduce Cousin Walter to her. I 
wonder where he is. O, here! Walter, I 
want to introduce you to a lovely girl, to 
whom you are to pay the most devoted 
attentions.” 


The gentleman immediately bowed lowly to 


me. He was a very accomplished person. 


“O, to be sure!” laughed Clementina. 
* But this isn’t the one. She is already en- 
gaged to a sublime person, who would scathe 
you with a glance from his flashing eyes if 
you should presume to pay her a compliment. 
Do you see that red-cheeked girl, with white | 
dress and blue ribbons, and a heap of flaxen 
curls ?” 

“T’ve been watching her all the evening,” 
he replied. “She is a Hebe, and a terribly 
angry one, too, I see what’s goingon. You 
have stepped into her slippers, you naughty 
Clem.” 

“Well, can you make up your mind to 
comfort her?” asked his cousin. 

“T am longing to do so,” said the gentle- 
man, with an air of perfect confidence. “I 
never knew anything more captivating than 
that frank temper of hers. It is quite new 
and refreshing. You ladies of the world 
smile and bite; but she shows her teeth with 
the utmost candor. Who is that good-look- 
ing fellow whom she is treating so ill? He 

, only wants a little polishing to be a grand 
specimen.” 

I watched Mattie as the two approached 
her, and saw her countenance brighten, 
Here was the opportunity she wanted. Here . 
was some one to play off against her recreant 
admirer, without the mortification of being 
obliged to fall back on her country lover. 
Besides, some might think that Mr. Walter 
Winter was a person of more consequence 
than Mr. Milman. He was not so handsome, 
to be sure, and he was near forty years of 
age. But he was a gentleman, city-bred, and 
was said to be rich. Moreover, he wore the 
most delicate gloves, and had a diamond in 
his shirt-front. Mattie’s soul was soothed. 

I think I never saw a more outrageous 
flirtation. The girl was not enough acquaint- 
ed with the usages of society, and the pro- 
prieties of life, and had not self-control 
enough either, to be temperate in the matter. | 
She met the gentleman half-way in his com- 
placency, allowed herself to be completely 
monopolized by him all the rest of the even- 
ing, smiled and blushed at his flatteries, went 
to supper with him, danced with him, finally, 
basely deserted her escort, and allowed Mr. 
Winter to carry her home in his uncle’s top- 
buggy. John was nowhere. 

Then for the first time I saw some sign of 
spirit in him. He came and sat by me, and 
we talked the matter over quite frankly. I 
was always fond of John, and looked on him 
almost as a brother; and in return he hada 
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good deal of confidence in me. He had never 
before said anything to me about Mattie; 
but now reserve was impossible, The whole 
affair was so plain, there was nothing else to 
be spoken of. 

“T must say that I don’t think Mattie uses 
me very well,” he said, with a hot color in his 
cheeks, when I had poured forth quite a 
chapter of denunciation, “I thought that 
she felt slighted, and I wanted to make up to 
her by my attentions. Of course 1 know that 
a cluinsy fellow like me can’t take the place 
of a gentleman so exquisite as Mr. Milman; 
but I don’t think that I am utterly contempt- 
ible, and as my intention was kind, I think I 
deserved some civility at least. I never could 
understand why the fact that a man likes a 
girl should be a reason why she should treat 
him worse than she does any one else.” 

“Well, I hope it may cure you, John,” I 
said, decidedly. “ You cannot respect a girl 
that will act so, and I don’t believe that you 
are oue to persist in liking a girl whom you 
don’t respect. See her letting Mr, Winter 
fasten her glove. She unbuttoned it on 
purpose. I saw her.” 

John melted at once. He couldn’t bear to 
hear her blamed. Besides, he did not care so 
much for the attentions of this man as for 
those of the other. - 

“O, she is only thoughtless,” he said, in- 
dulgently. “You know Mattie is childish in 
her ways. She doesn’t mean any harm. I 
am sometimes vexed with her, but I wouldn’t 
say that I don’t respect her.” 

I sighed, and was silent. What was the use 
in talking to that dear, chivalrous fool, who, 
having once given his heart, never dreamed 
of taking it back again? 

Well, the evening was over at last. Mattie 
had told me that Mr. Winter was going to 
carry her home, and I told John. He said 
nothing. We took a forlorn, beauless miss 
into her vacant seat, and rode home almost 
in silence. I was mad, John was hurt and 
distressed, Mr. Milman was musing on Miss 
Clementina, and the other was sleepy. 

I think for all her infamous flirtation, 
Mattie did not then care much for Mr. 
Winter. When Mr. Milman took leave of 


Clementina, I saw her press eagerly closer 
and listen, But it did her no good. The 
gentleman, spoke a few rapid words in French, 
and Miss Winter smiled, nodded, and replied 
in the same language. 

“May I come to 
had asked. 


see you to-morrow ?” he 
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“Come whenever you like,” was the reply. 
“We are two exiles, and ought to comfort 
each other.” 

Mattie bit her lip. Not a word did she un- 
derstand of that; but of course it was some- 
thing confidential and loverlike, else why not 
say it in English? ’ 

There was nothing else talked of for six 
months but that, party and the results of it. 
As everybody had expected, Mr. Milman and 
Miss.Winter became inseparable, and before 
two months were over, their engagement was 
announced. When he went away to town in 
the late fall, she followed him after a few 
weeks, and spent nearly all winter with his 
friends, 

But what people did not expect was that 
Mattie’s flirtation with Mr. Winter should 
amount to anything. But itdid. The city 
bachelor seemed to find something really 
captivating in this country girl. He lingered 
week after week, going to see her every day, 
taking her to ride, spending nearly all his 
time with her. People gossiped a good deal 
about it, and remarked that Mattie Willis was 
selling herself very cheap. For of course this 
man was only flirting, and had no idea of 
marrying her. 

But for once the gossips were mistakey. 
At Christmas Mattie triumphantly announced 
her immediately approaching marriage, and 
proudly displayed heaps of finery that had 
been sent for to the city. Whether she was 
quite happy or not, I could not make up my 
mind. She certainly was dazzled by the 
prospect of a fine house of her own in the 
city, and a life of gayety and ease. But also 
she had some qualms about John. For the 
first time she showed signs of feeling for him. 

“Do you think that he feels very bad?” 
she asked me, rather wistfully. 

“ John isn’t one to get over his impressions 
in a hurry,” I said, with reserve. “But, also, 
he is too sensible to break his heart about a 
girl who is going to marry some one else. He 
has no reason to remember you with any 
great gratitude or affection. Your treatment 
of him has not merited either.” 

“T know it,” she owned, quite frankly. 
“But he was so provokingly good and stupid. 
I never could endure people who will be put 
upon.” 

“ He is good, but he is not stupid,” I re- 
torted, indignantly. “And Mr. Wiuter him- 
self respects and likes him. He thinks him 
far superior to any one else here. O, don’t 
imagine that John is going to be nothing but 
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acountry bumpkin. You may hear from him 
yet.” 

' “What will he do?” asked the girl, 
shrugging her shoulders a little. 

“T can’t say; but something,” I replied. 

“There’s no chance for a young man to do 
anything here,” persisted Mattie. “That is 
one thing that made me dissatisfied with him. 
I wanted him to go away somewhere.” 

“He is going away,” I said, 

She stared. : 

“Where? when?” 

“He has sold his farm, and is going out 
West to settle,” I said. “Friends of ours 
there have long been coaxing him to come, 
and he has only now been able to make 
his arrangements. He is going away 
immediately.” 

Mattie looked very grave. © 
_ “Shan’t I see him before he goes?” she 
asked. 

“TI don’t know,” I replied. 

‘ “T wish you would tell him that I want 
to,” she said, coaxingly. 

' “JT will do nothing of the sort,” I said, 
decidedly. “What do you want of him? 
Let John alone, Mattie, and attend to your 
Mr. Winter.” 

She said nothing; but I suspected that 
she didn’t mean to give up. I don’t know 
how it happened, whether she sent for him, 
or whether he would not go without seeing 
her; but the day he went he did see her 
alone. They had not met scarcely since the 
party, and had not once spoken. 

John came away from the interview with a 
face that made my heart ache. His tender, 
manly heart was bound up in that silly 
creature, and it was like death to him to part 
from her so. He was pale and silent, and 
took an almost wordless leave of us. But he 
was gentle and kind, and showed no signs of 
loverlike desperation. The wound was too 
deep for that. 

That evening I went to see Mattie, and 
perceived that she had been weeping. Her 
lover was absent at the city, making prepara- 
tions for their marriage, and she had no one 
to distract her thoughts. She broke down 
and cried a little when we were alone. 

“TI didn’t mean tu make him feel so bad,” 
she sobbed. “He is too good for me, a 
thousand times; and I am sorry that I 
treated him so. He says that he shall never 


marry.” 
“I don’t believe it,” I said, indignantly; 
“men always say that. He will get over this, 


and marry some woman whom he will adore. 
Never you believe, Mattie, that John is going 
to remain a bachelor all his days for youre 
sake, I tell you, he'll marry within two 
years.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” cried Mattie, indignant 
in her turn. 

Fifteen minutes after she had forgotten all 


‘about him in displaying her wedding-dress, 


which had just arrived. 

Well, Mattie was married at New Year's, 
and a very grand wedding there was. Clem- 
entina came down to be bridesmaid with Mr. 
Milman for groom, and we all did our best to 
celebrate the occasion. Qn the very day of 
the wedding came a present from John, a 
large, illustrated Bible, with beautiful binding 
and clasps. It was like him to give such a 
serious present as that. There was but a 
word with it, “With the best wishes of John 
Manning,” was written on a card accom- 
panying the book. 

“He’s a generous-hearted fellow,” Mr. 
Walter Winter said to me. “Mattie has 
been telling me how he felt about losing her. 
I’m really sorry for him. But it wasn’t my 
fault, you know. I didn’t mean to cut him 
out; and it couldn’t be helped if Mattie and 
I liked each other.” 

“Um! says I. But I rather liked the 
man. 

Well, they went off to the city, and time 
passed, and we all scattered our various ways. 
Clementina married and settled in the city, 
and her family followed her. There were 
changes everywhere. And so ten years 


But to no one had the years brought greater 
change than to our John, as we still called 
him. We heard from him constantly, and 
once during the time he visited us. John 
was become a great man. In the new and 
rapidly-growing country to which he had 
gone, prestige and polish were of less worth 
than real strength and manliness of charac- 
ter. The first winter he was there they 
sent him to their legislature; the second the 
same; the third to the State senate; the 
fourth year he declined a renomination; the 
fifth he was lieutenant-governor; and the 
seventh they sent him to Congress. 

Wasn’t I glorious over all this? Of course. 
I used to see Mrs, Mattie Winter occasionally, 
and nothing delighted me more than to tell 
her of John’s triumphs. Her husband was 
only a plain merchant, not nearly so rich as 
we had imagined; and though she lived in 
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very pretty style, and had a pleasant circle of 
acquaintances, her position contrasted with 
city splendors was not nearly so dazzling as 
when viewed by the plain country light. 

Besides, she used to complain of her hus- 
band. He was a good deal older than she, 
and he did not take it into sufficient consid- 
eration, she thought. He was not nearly so 
fond of dancing and the theatre as it was 
plainly his duty to be, 

In the midst of her pettish complaints, her 
husband was taken sick, and she immediately 
repented, O, Walter was the best husband 
in the world! She never meant to insinuate 
anything different. 

I own that, aside from a kind feeling for 
Mr. Winter, I had a great terror of his dying. 
I had particular reasons for wishing him to 
live. I was almost ashamed of myself to 
think what motives and feelings underlaid 
many of my most anxious inquiries after his 
health. 

All in vain. He was fifty years old, or 
nearly so, was not strong, and the fever was 
a violent one. In the third week of it he 
died, and Mattie was a widow. 

I was in despair. I think I felt worse than 
she, though for a time she undoubtedly felt 
bad. Whatshould I do? There was John, 
unmarried yet—true, I strongly suspected, to 
his first love, and in a glorious position. 

I broke off my acquaintance with Mattie 
almost entirely, in spite of her reproaches. I 
corresponded constantly with John, kept my- 
self informed of all his movements, and care- 
fully forgot to mention the death of Mr. 
Winter. I even contemplated bribing his 
servants to keep the newspapers out of his 
sight for a few weeks. But as he was at that 
time in Washington, at Willard’s, it was not 
80 eusy a matter. My sole hope was that the 
press of business, and his naturally incurious 
disposition, might prevent his looking over 
the list of deaths, 

It was not till years afterward that I knew 
that not four weeks after Mr. Walter Winter 
died, a paper containing an announcement of 
that lugubrious event had been directed to 
the Honorable John Manning, Washington, 
D. C., with the item carefully underlined, 
and, also, that the great stupid fellow had 
thought that I sent it. 

But not a word was there in his letters to 
intimate that he knew of Mattie’s condition, 
or remembered even of her existence. I 
marked that with satisfaction; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, I gave him a little 


friendly hint once. “Aren’t you ever going 
to marry, John ?” I wrote. 

“It is not impossible that I may,” he 
replied. “Though it is not by any means 
sure that I shall. I have met a lady who 
pleases me.” 

How I rejoiced over that letter! poor blind 
mortal that I was. 

That was in the fall. The next spring who 
should appear to me but John himself, looking 
as handsome as a king, and almost as 
happy! 

“Are you married?” I asked; “or why do 
you look so happy ?” 

“T am glad to see you,” he replied, blushing 
like a girl. “Iam not married. Youwomen 
think of nothing else, I believe.” 

Then we began to talk over other affairs, 
and dreaded every moment lest he should 
meution Mattie’s name, and I be obliged to 
tell him the truth. But he did not speak of 
her. He asked for Clementina, though, and 
was very particular in his inquiries concern- 
ing one of her boys who had been named for * 
him. After tea he took his hat to go out. 

“O John,” I said, “ don’t go!” 

“T thought I'd just run over and see Clem,” 
said John, looking rather confused. 

I groaned in spirit. 

“T will go with you,” I said, in a determined 
tone. 

“Well, the fact is—I am not going there 
directly,” stammered the bashful senator. “I 
have another call to make on the way.” 

I let him go. -It was a gone case. Of 
course I could see through him as if he had 
been the finest plate glass. 

Scarcely had he gone when Clementina and 
her husband came in. They had heard of 
his arrival, and came up quite unceremoni- 
ously to welcome him. I confided to them 
my suspicions and distresses. Mr. Milman 
only laughed; but Clem thought that I was 
rather hard. 

“Now it seems to me the most beautiful 
thing in the world,” said the dear, romantic 
creature. “It is a rare case of constancy, one 
that should be rewarded. Besides,” she per. 
sisted, as I was about to interrupt her, 
“Mattie is very much changed since poor 
Walter’s death. You have scarcely seen her, 
and do not know. She is very quiet, 
and sweet, and sober, and really appears 
beautifully.” 

They stayed awhile, then went. 

“It’s no use to wait for him,” they said, 
when I urged them, 
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It wasn’t much use, indeed. It was nearly 
eleven before John came in. 

“How was Clem?” I asked. 

“Why, I didn’t go ew he answered, 
smiling. 

Of course everybody sees how it ended. 
But everybody doesn’t know the torments I 
endured in seeing the end.come about. If I 
had myself been in love with John, I couldn’t 
have felt worse. 

And yet, as Clem had said, nothing could 
be nicer than Mattie’s conduct. She was 
suber, and quiet, and modest, by no means 
like the impudent, quick-tempered girl she 
had been. She waited for Jobu to take every 
step of the way in advance; but when he 
came, she received him kindly, with a demure 
friendliness very edifying to behold. If ever 
‘she played off any of her coquettish tricks on 
him, it was not in my sight. I began to be 
almost vexed with myself for being so dissat- 
isfied, since he was pleased and she did so 
well. But then, he was so noble, and fine- 
looking, and such a splendid match, I wanted 
to see him married to an elegant woman, and 
that Mattie was not. True, her manners 
were good enough; she was quick, and had 
improved. her advantages; but she was com- 
monplace, and she was short, and she was 
getting too fat. She was pretty and fresh, 
and at thirty had much of her childlike air 
and look; but she wasn’t the woman for him; 
that I persisted in saying. 

He didn’t ask my consent, however. He 
only announced to me, after about six weeks 
of assiduous courting, that he and Mattie 
were going to be married. ; 

“She liked me in the old days, but was too 
proud to own it,” he said, too happy to be 
reserved. “Perhaps we shall both be the 
happier for this discipline we have gone 
through. She knows that she was sometimes 
alittle hard; but she is sorry for it, and so 
much changed. She is as much changed as 
I can bear to see her.” 

Well, after a while I got to be almost con- 
tented. Such childlike fondness and obedi- 
ence I never saw in any one. She didn’t 
want to du a thing without his permission 
and approbation; she called him her hero; 
she cared not for gayeties. All she cared for 
was to be at home with him. It was very 
delightful. 

Of course a lover who has ‘waited that 
length of time doesn’t let grass grow under 
his feet. The two were married in June, and 


went out West. In Oe 
Washington. 

After a time the correspondence to 
fall off. Both had excuses enough to make, 
and I could searcely get an answer to my 


. letters. John would write a line or two now 


and then; but they were not like the old 
letters. In former times, though separated 
from his love, John had alwayg written cheer- 
fully; now, when he had her with him, he 
wrote in the dryest, even the most dispirited 
manner. I couldn’t make it out, and I didn’t 
like it. I did not see why his marriage should 
make him quite forget such old and tried 
friends. 

The second winter after his marriage, Clem 
and her husband went to Washington; and 
when they came back, she told me all that 


there was to be told. 


“TI never was so deceived,” she said, indig- 
nantly. “There I have always been believing 
that Mattie was a trifle flighty, but otherwise - 
perfectly amiable; and the truth is, dear, that 
she isa virago. You should see the way she 
heupecks John.” 

“The Honorable John Manning henpecked 
by little dubby Mattie Willis!” I cried. 

“It is too true,” sighed Clem. “He is as 
obedient and patient as a spaniel.” 

“OY!” I exclaimed, covering my ears. 

“T tried to do something,” Clem went on, 
“but it was vain. Mattie exists only in the 
most frivolous society, and she drags him with 
her everywhere. If he wont go, she will have 
other company, she says.” 

“Why doesn’t he beat her?” I asked, 
fiercely. 

“T advised him to,” answered Clem, with 
perfect gravity. “It’s the only way. But, 
goodness! all John can do is to gently expos- 
tulate, then give up and let her put her foot 
on his neck.” 

I groaned. 

“To see him subjected to anything so 
mean, so inferior!” 

Clem looked at me a moment thoughtfully, 
then said, in a solemn tone of perfect 
conviction : 

“ My dear, there-are certain men, and those 
some of the very best, whose manifest destiny 
it is to be henpecked, and the Honorable 
John Manning is one. It is lamentable, but 
true. I saw it in him from the first. We 
must leave hii to his fate.” 

I wept. What an end for our John! 
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LUCK AND PLUCK: 


— 
JOHN OAKLEYW’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ONE DISAPPOINTMENT POLLOWS ANOTHER. 


At the close of the last chapter we left 
John floating at his ease in a row-boat, while 
his pursuer was compelled, by the sudden 
departure of his horse, to give up his immedi- 
ate purpose, and chase the flying animal It 
was very much against his will that he left 
John; but the horse, as he knew, was the 
best in the stable, and valued at not less than 
three hundred dollars, a sum which he would 
be unable to make up. Besides this, the 
chaise might be injured. 

“Curse my luck!” exclaimed Mr. Huxter, 
as he glanced back at John, with a baffled 
look. “Everything turns against me. But 
T’'ll come back after the young rascal as soon 
as I catch the horse.” 

But, unfortunately for Mr. Huxter, it peeved 
that two legs were no match for four. When 
he got to the road, the horse was half a mile 
ahead. In spite of his haste, he was obliged 
to pause a moment and recover his breath, 
which the unusual exercise of running had 
exhausted. 


Mr. Huxter was nearly two miles distant 
from the tavern where he had stopped. His 
only hope was that the horse would stop or 
be stopped there. As soon as he recovered 
his breath, he started for the tavern, there- 
fore. Partly running, partly walking, he at 
length arrived, tired, heated, and in ill-humor. 

Entering the yard, he saw a group of men 
and boys surrounding the horse and chaise, 
which had already arrived. Among them 
was Mr. Jones, the landlord. 

“ Why, here’s the man himself!” exclaimed 
the landlord, advancing to meet him. “ How 
came your horse to run away? Were you 
spilled out ?” 

“No; I tied him to a tree, and he broke 
loose and ran away. Has he done any 
harm ?” asked Mr. Huxter, nervously. 

“ He’s smashed one of the wheels in run- 
ning against a post,” said a bystander. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Huxter, dolefully. 

He found that it was as bad as had been 
told him. The horse made a short turn into 
the inn-yard, and managed to bring the 
éhaise into collision with a post. The wheel 
was pretty well shattered. 
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“Looks bad,” said the bystander. “It'll 
cost something to mend it.” 

“Tt can’t be mended,” said Mr. Jones. 
“You'll have to get a new wheel.” : 

“What'll it cost?” said Mr. Huxter, with 
something very like a groan. 

“T can’t say exactly. Maybe twenty-five 
dollars will do it.” 

“It might have been worse,” said the by- 
stander, in what was meant to be an encour- 
aging tone. 

“It’s bad enough,” said Mr. Huxter, fierce- 
ly. “It’s just my cursed luck.” 

“Was the carriage yours?” asked the 
landlord. 

“No, I got it from a stable. They'll charge 
me about double price.” 

“QO, by the way, did you catch the boy?” 
asked the landlord, in a tone of interest. 

“No,” said Mr. Huxter, with an oath which 
Iwill omit. “I had just overtaken him when 
the cursed horse ran away.” 

“Well, you are unlucky,” said Jones. 
“What are you going to do about it ?” 

“TI suppose I must get the carriage home 
somehow.” 

“You might get a new wheel put on here. 
There’s an excellent wheelwright in the vil- 
lage. It will cost you less.” 

Mr. Huxter finally made an arrangement 
to this effect, the wheelwright agreeing for 
twenty-five dollars to put the chaise in repair. 
This, with the stable charge, made thirty dol- 
lars as the expense of Mr. Huxter’s little 
excursion, which, as we have seen, ended in 
disappointment. He decided not to continue 
the pursuit of John, having good reason to 
doubt whether he would catch him. 

There was one question which troubled 
Mr. Huxter. Would his sister be willing to 
pay this thirty dollars? If not, it would in- 
deed be a bad morning’s work for him, He 
lost no time, on getting home, in writing to 
Mrs. Oakley. His letter is subjoined: 


“DEAR SisTER,—I hope these few lines 
will find you in good health. This eomes to 
inform you that the young rascal that I took 
to board to accommodate you has run away, 
after treating me most shameful. I hired a 
team to go after him this morning, but the 
horse ran away and broke the carriage, which 
will cost me forty dollars to mend. (Mr. 
Huxter thought if Mrs. Oakley was to pay 
the bill he might as well add something to 
it.) As I was on your business, you will ex- 
pect to pay this, of course. You can send 


the money in a letter. I will get back John 
Oukley, ifIcan. He is a young scamp, and 
I don’t wonder you had trouble with him. 
When I get him back, I will make him toe 
the mark, you may be sure of that. Please 
write to me by return mail, and don’t forget 
the money. Your brother, 
“EpHRAm™ 


Mr. Huxter did not have to wait long for 
an answer, but it proved to be less satisfactory 
than prompt. It was as follows: 


“My Dear Broruer,—Your letter has 
just reached me, I am surprised that you 
could not manage to control a boy of fifteen. 
It seems that he has got the best of you. 
You need not trouble yourself to get him 
back. If he chooses to run away and earn 
his own living, he may, for all I care. He is 
a young rascal, as you say. 

“As to the carriage which you say was 
damaged to the extent of forty dollars, I do 
not see how it could have happened, with 
ordinary care. How did it happen? You 
ought to have told me in your letter. Nor 
do I see how you can expect me to pay for 
the result of your carelessness. But even 
if I were to do it, you seem to forget that I 
advanced you seventy-five dollars on John’s 
board. Ashe has remained only one week, 
that being deducted will leave a balance of 
sixty-nine dollars, or perhaps sixty, after 
taking out travelling expenses. I could right- 
fully require this back, but I will not be hard 
on you. You may pay for the damage done 
to the carriage (I am surprised that it should 
amount to forty dollars), and keep the bal- 
ance as a gift from me. But it will be useless 
for you to make any further claim on me for 
a year, at least, as I have large expenses, and 
charity begins at home. Remember me to 
your wife. JANE OAKLEY.” 


“Well, if that isn’t a cold-blooded letter,” 
said Mr. Huxter, bitterly. “Jane is rich 
now, and don’t care for the privations of her 
poor brother. She blames me because the 
chaise got broken, just as if I could help it.” 

Still Mr. Huxter had no real reason. to com- 
plain. His sister had agreed to pay for the 
damage done, and there would be something 
left out of the money she had paid in advance. 
But Mr. Huxter, as soon as he had received 
it, had at once looked upon it as his own, 
though not yet earned, and to use it seemed 
as if he were paying the bill out of his own 
pocket. Then, again, the very decided in- 
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timation that he need not look for any more 
assistance at present was discouraging. De- 
ducting expenses, it would leave him but a 
small amount to pay him for his journey to 
Hampton. He resolved not to pay the 
wheelwright, if he could possibly avoid it, not 
being very conscientious about paying his 
debts. But as Mr. Huxter’s reputation in 
that way was well known, the wheelwright 
refused to surrender the chaise till his bill 
was paid; and the stable-keeper made such 
a fuss that Mr. Huxter was compelled to pay 
the bill, though very much, against his 
inclination. 

The result of his disappointment was, that 
he began to drink worse than ever, and poor 
Mrs. Huxter, for some weeks, had a hard 
time of it. She was certainly very much to 
be pitied, as is every poor woman who finds 
herself yoked for life to a husband wedded to 
a habit so fatal to all domestic comfort and 
happiness, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
JOHN OAKLEY’S AUNT. 


Wuewn John found that his enemy had 
abandoned the siege, he rowed ashore, and 
watched Mr. Huxter until he became satisfied 
that it would require a considerable time to 
catch the horse, He thought that he might 
venture to pursue his journey, without fur- 
ther fear of molestation. Of the incidents 
that followed, none are worth recording. It 
is sufficient to say that on the evening of the 
second day John entered the town of Wilton. 

It was years since he had seen his aunt. 
She had been confined at home by the cares 
of a young family, and the distance between 
Wilton and Hampton seemed formidable. 
He knew, however, that his uncle, Thomas 
Berry, kept a small country store, and had 
done so ever since his marriage. In a country 
village it is always easy to find the “store,” 
and John kept up the main road, feeling that 
it would not be necessary to inquire. He 
came at length to a meeting-house, and 
judged that the store would not be far off. 
In fact, a few rods further he came to a long 
two-story building, painted white, with a 
piazza in front. On a large sign-board over 
it he read 


THOMAS BERRY. 
PROVISION AND DRY-GOODS STORE. 


“This must be the place,” thought Jobn. 


887 


“I think I'll go into the store first and see 
uncle.” 

He entered, and found himself in a broad 
room, low-studded, furnished with counters 
on two sides, and crowded with a motley 
collection of goods, embracing calicoes and 
dry goods generally, as well as barrels of 
molasses and firkins of batter. There 
chanced to be no customer in at the time. 
Behind the counter he saw, not his uncle, 
but a young man, with long light hair combed 
behind his ears, not very prepossessing in his 
appearance, at least so John thought. 

“Ts Mr. Berry in?” he asked, walking up 
to the counter. 

“Mr. Berry is dead,” was the unexpected 
reply. 

“Dead!” exclaimed John, in surprise. 
“ How long since he died ?” 

“A week ago.” 

“We never heard’ of it,” said John, half to 
himself. 

“Are you a relation?” asked the young 
man. 

“He was my uncle.” 

“Ts your name Oakley?” 

“Yes, John Oakley.” 

“ Of Hampton ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A letter was sent there, announcing tle 
death.” 

This was true; but Mrs. Oakley, who 
received the letter, had not thought it neces- 
sary to send intelligence of its contents to 
John. 

“Didn’t you get it?” continued the other. 

“T haven’t been at home for a week or 
more,” said John. “I suppose that accounts 
for it. How is my aunt?” 

“She is not very well.” : 

“I think I will go into the house and see 
her.” 

John went around to the door of the house 
and knocked. A young girl of twelve an- 
swered. Though John had not seen her for 
six years, he concluded that it must be his 
Cousin Martha. 

“How do you do, Cousin Martha?” he 
said, extending his hand. 

“Are you my cousin John Oakley?” she 
said, doubtfully. 

“Yes. I did not hear till just now of your 
loss,” said John. “How is your mother?” 

“She is not very well. Come in, Cousin 
John. She will be glad to see you.” 

John was ushered into a small sitting- 
room, where he-found his aunt seated in a 
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chair by the window, sewirig on a black 
dress for one of the children. 

“Here’s Cousin John, 
Martha. 

An expression of pleasure came to Mrs. 
Berry’s pale face. 

“Iam very glad to see you, John,” she 
said. “You were very kind to come. Is 
your stepmother well?” 

“Quite well,” said John. “But I do not 
come directly fromm home.” 

“Indeed! How does that happen?” asked 
his aunt. 

“Tt is rather a long story, aunt. I will tell 
you by-and-by. But now tell me about your- 
self. Of what did my uncle die?” 

“He exposed himself imprudently in a 
storm one evening three months since,” said 
Mrs. Berry. “In consequence of this, he 
took a severe cold, which finally terminated 
in a fever. We did not at first suppose him 
to be in any danger, but he gradually became 
worse, and a week since he died. It is a ter- 
rible loss to me and my poor children.” 

Here his aunt put her handkerchief to her 
face to wipe away the tears that started at 
the thought of her bereavement. 

“Dear aunt, I sympathize with you,” said 
John, earnestly, taking her hand. 

“TI know you do, John,” said his aunt. “I 
don’t know how [ can get along alone, with 
four poor fatherless children to look after.” 

“God will help you, aunt. You must look 
to him,” said John, reverently. 

“Tt is that thought alone that sustains me,” 
said Mrs. Berry. “But sometimes, when the 
thought of my bereavement comes upon me, 
I don’t realize it as I should.” 

“TI went into the store first,” said John. 


“J suppose it was my uncle’s assistant that I 


saw there ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Berry; “it was Mr. Hall.” 

“I suppose he manages the store now for 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Berry, slowly. “But I 
hardly know that it is right to say that he 


manages it for me.” 

“Why not?” asked John, perplexed by his 
aunt’s manner, which seemed to him strange. 

“TI will tell you, John,” said his aunt. 
“When Mr. Berry died, I thought he owned 
the stock clear, and had no debts; but day 
before yesterday Mr. Hall called in, and 
showed me a note for two thousand dollars, 
signed by Mr. Berry. I den’t suppose the 
stock is worth more than three thousand. 
~ Of course that makes a very great difference 


mother,” said 


in my circumstances. In fact, it will leave 
me only a thousand dollars, at the utmost, to 
support my poor children. I don’t know 
what I shall do.” And the poor woman, 
whose nerves had been shaken by her grief, 
burst into tears. 

“ Didn’t my uncle own this building, then ?” 
asked John. 

“No, he never owned it. He hired it at a 
low rent from Mr. Mansfield, one of the 
selectmen, and a rich man.” 

“Can’t you keep up the store, aunt? Will 
not that give income enough to suppert the 
family ?” 

“But for this note, I could. But if I have 
to pay that, it will leave only a third of the 
store belonging to me. Then out of the 
profits I must pay the rent, the wages of a 
salesman and a boy, before I can get anything 
for myself. You see, John, there isn’t much 
prospect.” 

“Yes,” said John, thoughtfully “It 
doesn’t look very bright. You say, aunt, 
that uncle never mentioned this note to 
you?” 

“ He never mentioned a syllable about it.” 

“Did he generally mention his affairs to 
you?” 

“Yes; he wasn’t one of those husbands 
that keep everything secret from their wives. 
He always told me how he was getting 
along.” 

“When was the note dated ?” 

“A year and a half.ago.” 

“Do you know whether my uncle had any 
particular use for so large a sum of money at 
that time ?” 

“No. That is what puzzles me,” said Mrs. 
Berry. “If he got the money,I am sure I 
don’t know what he did with it.” 


“Did he extend his business with it, do you 
think ?” 

“No, Iam sure he did not. His stock is 
no larger now than it was six years ago. He 
always calculated to keep it at about the 
same amount.” 


“That seems strange,” said John—* that 


we can’t find where the muney went to, I 
mean, especially as it was so large a sum.” 
“Yes, John, that is what I think. There’s 
some mystery about it, I’ve thought and 
thought, and I can’t tell how it happened.” - 
“What sort ofa man is Mr, Hall?” asked 
Jobn, after a pause. 


“TI don’t know anything against him,” said 
Mrs. Berry. 
“TI don’t know why it is,” said John, “but 
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I don’t like his looks. I took rather a preju- 
dice against him when I saw him just now.” 

“T never liked him,” said his aunt, “ though 
I can’t give any good reason for my dislike. 
He never treated me in any way of which I 
eould complain.” 

“ How long has he been in the store?” 

“How long is it, Martha?” asked Mrs. 
Berry, turning to her oldest daughter, who, 
by the way, was a very pretty girl, with 
blooming cheeks and dark sparkling eyes. 

“Tt will be four years in October, mother.” 

“Yes, I remember now.” 

“He seems quite a young man.” 

“TI think he is twenty-three.” 

“ Does he get a large salary ?” 

“No, only forty dollars a month.” 

“Did you know of his having any property 
when he came here ?” 
“No; he seemed quite poor.” 
“Then I don’t understand where he could 


have got the two thousarid dollars which he 
says he lent uncle.” 


“] declare, John, you are right,” said Mrs. 
Berry, looking as if new light was thrown 
over the matter. “It certainly does look very 
strange. I wonder! didn’t think of it before; 
but I have had so much to think of, that I 


couldn’t think properly of anything. How do 
you account for it, John ?” 


“TI will tell you, aunt,” said John, quietly. 
“T think the note is a forgery, and that Mr. 
Hall means to cheat you out of two-thirds of 


your property.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
JOHN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

“Do you really believe this, John?” asked 
Mrs. Berry, in excitement. 

“T really, do, aunt. I sée no other way to 
account for the existence of the no 

“But the signature looked like|Mr. Ber- 
ry’s,” said his aunt, doubtfully. 

“Did you examine it carefully, aunt ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” admitted Mrs. Berry. 

“T should like to compare it with uncle's 
handwriting.” 

“T suppose Mr. Hall would think it Vidi 
if I should ask him to let me take it.” 

“Yes, but he must do it, if he wants the 
note acknowledged.” 

“T have no head for business,” said Mrs. 
Berry. “A child could cheat me. I wish 
you could stay with me and look after 
things.” 

“ Perhaps I can.” 


Luck and Pluck. 


“But will your mother be willing?” . 
“T have no mother,” said John. 
“Your stepmother, then ?” 

“T might as well tell you, aunt, that there 
has been a serious difficulty between Mrs. 
Oakley and myself, and I have left home.” 

“Is it possible, John? Didn’t your step- 
mother treat you right ?” 

“T will tell you all about it, aunt, and you 
shall judge.” 

It was a long story, but as we already know 
all about it, it is unmecessary to give John’s 
account, His aunt listened attentively, and 
sympathized fully with John in the matter. 

“You have been badly treated, John,” she 
said. “I am sure my poor brother would 
feel badly enough if he could know how Mrs, 
Oakley bas driven you from liome, You do 
not mean to go back ?” 

“No, aunt,” said John, resolutely. “Until 
Mrs. Oakley restores me te my former priv- 
ileges, I shall not go home.” 

“Then you must stay here, John,” said his 
aunt. 

“IfI can be of any service to you, aunt, I 
will.” 

“You can be of great service to me, John. 
I do not feel confidence in Mr. Hall, and you 
know why. I cannot be sure that he is not 
cheating mein the store. I want you to keep 
an eye upon him.” 

“I will go into the store as an assistant,” 
said John, “That will give me the best 
opportunity.” 

“But you have never been used to work,” 
said his aunt. 

“T must work now. Remember, aunt, Mrs, 
Oakley holds the property, and I am depend- 
ent on my own exertions.” 


“Tt is disgraceful that it should be so, 
John.” 

“But it isso. Perhaps matters may come 
right by-and-by, but for the present I must 
work. I will‘zo into the store, and you shall 
give me my board.” 

“You will earn more than that, John.” 


“Tf we get clear of Mr. Hall’s note, you can 
do better by me. Until then, let that be the 
arrangement.” 

“You don’t know what a load you have 
lifted from my mind, John. Iam very sorry 
that you have been driven from home, but I 
am very glad to have you here. Martha, get 
ready the back bedroom for John.” 

“T begin to feel myself at home already,” 
said John, brightly. 

“Our home is a humble one compared 
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with the one you have left, John,” said his 
aunt. 

“But you are here, aunt, and you seem 

like my own mother. That will make more 
than the difference to me.” 
“TI hope we can make you comfortable, 
John. Martha, you may set the table for 
supper, and get John’s room ready afterwards. 
I think he must be hungry.” 

“T am as hungry as a bear, aunt,” said 
John, smiling. 

In the evening Martha went into the store, 
by her mother’s request, and asked Mr. Hall 
to step in after closing the store. 


He did so. 

' “TI believe you wished tosee me, Mrs, 
Berry,” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Hall. Will you sit down?” 

“Thank you.” And the young man seated 
himself, looking furtively at Mrs. Berry, as 
if to inquire the object of his being summoned. 

“Mr. Hall, this is my nephew, John Oak- 
ley. I believe you have already met.” 

“Yes, he came into the,store,” said Mr. 
Hall, glancing at. John. 

“He has agreed to remain here for the 
present, and will assist you in the store.” 

Mr. Hall looked as if he was not pleased 
with this intelligence. 

“TI do not think that I shall need any 
assistance,” he said. 

“T am surprised to hear that,” said Mrs. 
Berry. “Certainly you cannot expect to do 
alone the business which formerly required 
Mr. Berry and yourself to do.” 

“The business is not so large as it was,” 
said Hall. 

“Then you must try to bring it up to 
where it used to be. You must remember 
that I have a young family to support, and it 
will require an effort to do it.” 

“That is why I thought it would be better 
to save the wages of an extra clerk,” said 
Hall. 

“ You are considerate, especially as it would 
require you to work harder yourself. But my 
nephew knows my circumstances, and does 
not wish large compensation.” 

“ Has he any experience in tending store ?” 
asked Hall. 

“No,” said John. 

“Then I should have to teach you. It 
would be more trouble than the help I would 

et.” 

. “I don’t think you would find me so hard 
to learn,” said John, quietly, “I have 
always lived in the country, and know some- 


thing about the business of a country store. 
I don’t think I shall.be long in learning.” 

“T agree with John,” said Mrs. Berry. 

“ Of course it must be as you say,” said Mr, 
Hall, appearing dissatisfied, “ but I hoped to 
save you the expense. And I cannot say I 
think any help necessary; or if it were,‘it 
would be better, with all respect to Mr. Oak- 
ley, to take James Sanford, who has had some 
experience at Trafton.” 

“Very well, Mr. Hall,” said John, taking no 
notice of the opposition, “ then I will come in 
to-morrow morning. What time do you open 
‘the store ?” 

* At six o'clock.” 

“Wont that be rather early for you, John?” 
asked his aunt. 

“You are making me out to be lazy, aunt,” 
said John. 

“There isn’t much business early in the 
morning,” said Hall. “You need not come 
till seven.” 

“I would rather go early,” said John. “I 
want to learn the business as soon as I can.” 

“Did you wish to speak about anything 
else, Mrs. Berry ?” said Mr. Hall. 

“No, Mr. Hall, but you need not be in 
haste.” 

“Thank you; I am feeling rather tired.” 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“It seems to me,” said John, when they 
were alone, “that Mr. Hall did not much 
want me to enter the store.” 

“No; I was surprised at that. It must be 
very hard for one.” 

“T have my thoughts about it,” said John. 

“What are they ?” asked his aunt. 

“T will not say anything now. They may 
amount to nothing. But I think Mr. Hall is 
afraid I will find out something, and therefore 
he objects to my going into the store. I shall 
keep good watch, and if I find out anything 
I will let you know.” 

“I think you must be tired, John. You 
can go to bed when you please.” 

“Then I think I will go now, particularly 
as I am to be up by six in the morning.” 

“Never mind about to-morrow morning.” 

“T had better begin as I am going to hold 
out, aunt. Good-night.” 

John took the lamp and entered his bed- 
chamber, with a happier and more home-like 
feeling than he had had for months. He felt 
so interested in his aunt’s troubles that he 
almost forgot that he had any of his own. 

In the morning, as the village clock struck 
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six, John stood in front of the store. A min- 
ute later, Mr. Hall, who boarded. at a little 
distance, came up. He greeted John coldly, 
aud they entered. ! 

“Now I hope you will make me useful,” 
said John. 

“ You may sweep out,” said Hall. 

“ Where shall I find the broom ?” 

Hall told him and John commenced. It 
was new work to him, but he did it well, and 
then went to work to arrange things a little 
more neatly. Occasionally he asked informa- 
tion of Mr. Hall, which was ungraciously 
given. Still John learned rapidly, and in a 
fortnight had learned as much as many boys 
in three months, 

One day, when Hall was gone to dinner, 
John chanced to open the stove, in which 
there had been no fire for the summer 
months. It was full of papers and letters of 


various kinds, which had been crowded into 
it, a8 a convenient receptacle. It was so full 
that, on the door being opened, a considera- 
ble portion fell on the floor. John began to 
pick them up, and, in doing so, naturally 
looked at some of the papers. 

All at once he started with excitement as a 
particular paper caught his attention. He 
read it eagerly, and his eyes lighted up with 
pleasure. 

“T must show this to my aunt,” he said. 
“T suspected that note of Mr. Hall’s was a 
forgery, and now I feel sure of it.” 

He carefully deposited the paper in his 
pocket-book, and, putting back the rest of the 


papers, shut the stove door, and resumed his 
place behind the counter, just as Mr. Hall re- 
turned from dinner. 

He little guessed that John had made a 
discovery of the utmost consequence to him. 


FRITZ AND THE FAIRY GRISELDA. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN LEE. 


Wrrarn the deepest recesses of the Black 
Forest in Germany, there formerly lived an 
honest woodman and his little family, con- 
sisting of a wife,son and daughter. The son, 
whose name was Fritz, was one of the smart- 
est and handsomest youths for miles around, 
and so greatly was he beloved, that he 
generally went by the name of “Theur 
Fritz,” or, “ Dear Fritz.” 

Now Fritz, although much of a home-body, 
was yithal quite an adventuresome fellow, 
the more so because the land about was wild 
and mountainous, offering plenty of game to 
the skillful hunter. Such a one was our hero, 
and many were the wild boars and deer he 
killed with his stout hunting-spear. 

One summer day, having no work to do, 
Fritz resolved to have a hunt among the 
mountains. The day was a fine one, and he 
greatly enjoyed himself as he strode along 
through thicket and glen, and over hill and 
dale. When the sun had reached the 
meridian, feeling quite hungry, our hunter 
produced his simple lunch of coarse brown 
bread and venison, and fell to eating with a 
hearty zest. He had hardly began before he 
heard some one say, in a shrill little voice: 

“Come and eat with me to-day.” 


Startled by this interruption, Fritz sprang 
to his feet to discover the source from whence 
it came, 

“Here I am,” continued the speaker, “up 
in this tree,”: 

The hunter turned around, and saw, 
perched upon the limb of a large fir, a brown 
dwarf of the queerest description imaginable. 
His face, which was the color of a ripe hazel 
nut, was adorned with a monstrous nose, 
which almost hid his bright little eyes. His 
hair was so long it flowed about his waist, 
and his beard fairly touched his toes, making 
him a strange object indeed. 

Now the brown dwarfs were generally of 
very cruel and malicious dispositions, and 
consequently the peasants avoided them with 
the greatest care; but Fritz cared not the 
snap of his finger for this one, and so he 
immediately resumed his repast. 

“T say, my fine fellow,” recommenced the 
dwarf, “eat with me to-day.” 

“Thank you,” returned the other, “I have 
nearly finished, as you may see, so I wish to 
reserve a good appetite for supper. It will be 
a rousing one, I assure you, if I come across 
the fat buck I saw some time ago.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the other, petulantly; 


“come and I'll help you take him, then. 
What’s the use of a body being so afraid of 
one’s self!” 

Fritz was naturally of an inquiring mind, 
and his curiosity was aroused to the highest 
degree by the dwarf’s invitation; so he deter- 
mined to accompany him, resolving, however, 
to maintain the strictest guard over his 
actions. 

“All right, old Brownie!” said he, ap- 
proaching the tree; “ let’s be off!” 

The little man dropped quickly from his 
perch to the ground, and began to travel 
along at a great rate. Fritz was obliged to 
run at the top of his speed to keep up with 
him, and was forced to cry out for his 
companion to stop. 

“You must go slower,” said he, panting 
furiously, “ or leave me behind.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” cried the other; “that’s a 
likely story! You are younger and stronger 
than I. Besides, I’m in a hurry. We have 
not much further to go.” 

But the hunter, partly because he began to 
suspect the dwarf, and partly from fatigue, 
sat down upon a?log to. rest himself. 

“Such an unreasonable fellow as you,” 
snarled the little man, “I never met with 
before; but I suppose I must wait.” 

The two were now at the bottom of a 
rocky elevation, closed in on all sides by a 
dense fringe of firs and hemlocks. The noise 
of a waterfall at ashort distance beyond could 
be heard, combined with the singing of many 
birds, which gradually increased in melody 
until Fritz was quite ravished at the sweet 
notes that assailed his ears. The dwarf, 
observing his rapture, said: 

“The sounds you hear mark the end of our 
journey; for there I live. You can tell by 
the noise that it is but a short distance 
thither.” 

By this time Fritz was himself again, and, 
after a little, concluded to resume the walk. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring him to a 
scene of marvellous beauty. On the summit 
of the hill lay a smooth plain of some distance 
in extent, in the centre of which rose a palace 
of the whitest marble. Atafew yards beyond 
a beautiful stream of water poured along a 
rocky declivity, and, darting swiftly down, 
was soon lost to sight. From this waterfall 
arose such sweet and musical sounds, that, 
when united with the songs of the many 
birds about, the two formed a most exquisite 
melody. All around the palace were numer- 


ous groves and fountains, among which roved 
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throngs of deer, wolves, bears and other 
beasts, and all so tame that they flocked 
around our young adventurer, licking his 
hands and fawning at his feet. Among 
others was a snow-white hind of great beauty, 
which most attracted his attention. She sur- 
passed the rest in gentleness, and followed 
Fritz at every step, although frequently 
driven away by the dwarf. 

“ This is an enchanting spot, indeed!” cried 
the hunter, as they entered the doorway of 
the palace; “ but you do not say it belongs to 
you ?” 

“To whom else dost thou imagine?” 
growled his guide. “Beware thou becomest 
not too inguisitive, or thou wilt repent thy 
folly! Follow me.” 

Fritz apologized for his speech, but noticed 
within himself that the old fellow’s bearing 
had entirely changed; for now he was much 
bolder and more commanding than at first, 
This redoubled his caution, and he advanced 
warily into the palace. But if he had been 
surprised at its beauty without, he was over- 
come by its elegance within. The walls were 
of the whitest marble, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones. The massive doors were of 
larch and ebony, and so highly polished that 
they reflected as well as the most perfect 
mirror. From a gorgeous fretwork of gold in 
the centre of the ceiling there hung a 
monstrous chandelier, supported by chains of 
solid gold, and adorned with millions of 
diamonds and rubies. For a light there was 
fixed in each branch a huge diamond of so 
high a degree of polish that their brilliancy 
completely illuminated the immense apart- 
ment. In one of the rooms, on an elevated 
dais of pearl, was a beautiful double throne, 
on which sat the counterpart of the dwarf in 
all things, exceptfng she was a woman. 
Around her were hundreds of dwarfs and 
brownies, all of whom paid their obeisance to 
her and to our hero’s companion the moment 
they perceived his coming. Fritz followed 
his guide in the greatest wonder, until the 
latter took the vacant seat on the throne, and 
received a crown and sceptre from an attend- 
ant. Then the woodman’s son could go no 
further, for he was restrained from so doing 
by the swarms of dwarfs that pressed around 
him, erying, “ Hail to our king and queen!” 

“So, so,” thought Fritz to himself, “I have 
fallen into a pretty trap!) My companion is a 
king, and I shall probably have to pay for my 
freedom with him. However, I will put ona 
bold front and see what that will gain me.” 
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Here he was interrupted in his cogitations by 
the dwarf king. 

“Slave,” cried he, pompously, “I have long 
wished for a son of Adam as a servant! I 
have found one in thee; prepare to obey!” 

“Faith!” cried Fritz, courageously; “I'll 
do no such thing, for I must now return 
home.” 

At this speech a loud volley of laughter 
burst from the assemblage, and a grim smile 
played upon the features of the king. 

“Dost thou kuow, my bold fellow, thou 
couldst never find thy home? Art thou so 
ignorant as not to know that thy father’s 
house lies a thousand miles away? Thou 
hast been brought here by magic, and by 
magic alone canst thou escape. Demean 
thyself, then, as becomes a slave, and work 
my bidding! Away with him! Instruct him 
in his duties!” 

Before Fritz could make further expostu- 
lation he was led away by the brownies, who 
conducted him into the open air. Here he 
was informed his lot would be to feed the 
beasts that thronged the place, which, as they 
were quite tame, was no hard duty. 

Day after day found our young hunter 
roving through garden and grove, throwing 


food here and there to his gentle beasts, but 
ever on the alert to escape. 

One morning, after performing his accus- 
tomed duties, he laid down under a shady 
tree and began to consider his situation. He 
had about given up hope. What could he 
do? Go where he would, the watchful eyes 


of his master ever followed him. It was of 
no use to try to elude them; it would only 
result in some severe punishment to himself 
—the loss of his liberty, perhaps, which, to 
an active youth like Fritz, would be a wretched 
mishap indeed. At this moment he feels 
something touch his hand, and, looking up, he 
beheld the beautiful white hind he had first 
seen when brought hither by the dwarf king. 

“What do you want, my pretty creature ?” 
said he, taking her silken ears between his 
fingers. 

“To aid thee to escape,” answered the hind, 
in a low, sweet voice. : 

Fritz was greatly surprised to find that she 
could speak, being a mere beast, and said, 
smiling at her assurance: 

“What could you, a timid deer, do?” 

“Bind around my neck,” continued she, 
“the longest hair in the dwarf king’s beard, 
and thou and I are free.” 


“But how shall I accomplish this?” asked 
he. “’Tis worth my life even to attempt it.” 

“ Manage to approach him in his sleep, and 
then throw this gold-dust into his eyes.” And 
the hind prodaced a phial of the shining sand. 
‘Then,’ continued the gentle creature, “ thou 
canst pluck the hair, which must be brought 
directly to me. But I am watched. Be 
cautious!” And the deer bounded off to join 
her companions. 

Fritz meditated for a long while. Could 
the hind be a person disguised by enchant- 
ment? Very possibly; for he remembered 
how the dwarf had repulsed her when she 
followed them on their arrival hither, and 
how jealously they had been watched when- 
ever seen together by the little men, If she 
was enchanted, might not all the animals be 
also? Most likely; and for their sake, as 
well as on his own account, he resolved to 
attempt the deed. But how was he to do it? 
He was not allowed in the palace after dark. 
How could he accomplish it? At length he 
hit upon a plan. He knew that in the same 
room where the king slept, a large wolf 
watched in the night time. During the day 
he roved the gardens with the other animals, 
and could easily be found. . 

Fritz arose immediately to search for him, 
and, having discovered him fast asleep in a 
retired nook, he gagged the creature, and tied 
him so securely he had no possibility of 
eseaping. He then procured an old wolf- 
skin from the king’s gardener, on the pretence 
his coat was worn out and he wished to make 
him a new one, and patiently awaited the 
approach of night. 

About dusk he slipped unobserved into the 
dwarf king’s chamber, and laid down in the 
darkest corner of the room. So ingeniously 
had he fitted the skin to his person, that no 
one could possibly detect the deception. 

Two hours elapsed, when in came the king 
of the dwarfs, attended by the brownie of the 
bed-chamber, who, having seen his master 
safe on his couch, and the supposed wolf in 
his accustomed corner, extinguished the 
lights and left the apartment. In a few 
minutes, by his loud snoring, the dwarf in- 
formed Fritz that the time had come. Ob- 
structed as he was, he could not move as softly 
as he wished, and soon he awoke the king by 
hitting the bed with his feet. The dwarf, 
half asleep, stretched out his hand, and, feel- 
ing the rough hair of the wolf-skin, thought 
all was right, and turning over on his side, 
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was soon fast asleep again. Fricz advanced 
more cautiously this time, but again he awoke 
the king by his noisy movements. 

“Pish, pish! Get thee away, Bobe!” cried 
he; “don’t trouble me again!” 

But “Bobe” did trouble him again, or 
rather his substitute did; for Fritz, becoming 
alarmed, threw the dust so adroitly into his 
majesty’s eyes, that-the latter sank into a 
most profound slumber. Now was the time, 
and our hero laid about him for the longest 
hair; but where was it? Do what he would, 
he could not find it. All seemed of the same 
length. He was about giving it up in despair, 
when he felt something tickle his nose so 
keenly he could hardly refrain from sneezing. 
Although the room was perfectly dark, he 
could feel that it was the object of his search, 
and gently plucking it, he joyfully hastened 
for the open air. This he accomplished with- 
out being seen, for every one was fast asleep, 
and as he emerged from the palace, he met 
the hind at the doorway. 

“Have you the charm?” asked she, trem- 
bling violently. 

“That I have!” answered he, binding: it 
about her slender neck. And instantly she 
was transformed into the most lovely fairy. 

Fritz thought he was certainly dreaming. 
Could there exist so beautiful and charming 
a being as the one before him? Her face 
was of transcendent loveliness, her form most 
symmetrically moulded, and her long dark 
hair, surmounted by a coronet of sparkling 
sapphires, gave to her an air of queenly grace 
and beauty. Waving a tiny silver wand, she 
sang as follows: 


“Fairies of Griselda’s reign, 
Seek thy loving queen again! 
Leave each beastly form, and rise 
Fairies of my paradise! 
Elf and brownie, get ye gone 
Ere the morning sun doth dawn! 
Fairies, drive each dwarf away, 
And Griselda’s word obey!” 
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She had hardly ended before the whole 
plain was covered with dwarfs fleeing for 
their very lives, followed behind by troops of 
fairy soldiers armed with silver lances. Ina 
few moments not a brownie remained, for 
they had all followed their king, who had been 
the first to fly. The fairy, after thanking her 
deliverer, said: 

“T am Griselda, queen of all this realm, 
who, by the enmity of the king of the dwarfs, 
was forced to take the form of a hind. Nor 
did my subjects escape; all were changed into 
birds or beasts. Our misfortunes arose from 
this cause: Once in a century we fairies lose 
our power, and are become as mortals. It is 
during that period that we are subject to the 
attacks of our enemies, who well know our 
weakness at such times. Some months ago, 
while undergoing that change, we were 
assailed by the king of the dwarfs, who, with 
an army of his people, usurped our kingdom, 
and transformed us into the creatures thou 
hast seen. There was no aid but through 
thee, and I, being the only fairy to whom 
speech had been left, sought thy assistance. 
Thou hast delivered us; ask thy own re- 
ward.” 

And what do you imagine he asked for? 
Why, the queen’s hand in marriage; and he 
received it, too, for Griselda well knew the 
worth of Fritz the hunter. So she made him 
an immortal and a prince, and together they 
ruled her fairy kingdom. 

I could not begin to enumerate the victories 
he won over the king of the dwarfs, but he 
whipped his dwarfship so completely that he 
was glad to fly to another land for safety, from 
whence he never returned. Fritz did not 
forget his parents, but often visited them 
while they were alive, to fill their aged hearts 
with joy. ‘ 

At the wedding the fairies cried, “ Peace to 
King Fritz and Queen Griselda!” And so do 
we cry, “ Peace be to the royal pair!” 
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TWENTY-ONE TUBEROSES. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Jounny had broken the tuberose, and he 
was happy as a king. Such a long slender 
green stem to hold in his hand, with a crown 
of buds at the top of it! Twenty-one buds. 
Only think of it! Johnny could not count so 
far as twenty-one, so he thought there were 
a hundred. He did not know they would 
have blossomed; he did not know his mother 
would care, so he held the stem up tri- 
umphantly in the air, and marched into the 
house. 

Mrs. Grey was a kind, motherly little 
woman; but she had only one tuberose root 
in her garden and she had watched it all 
summer, and counted the buds. What would 
it be to have twenty-one tuberoses by-and-by, 
to wear in her hair, to put in her vases, to 
send to her friends! And here came Johnny, 
waving the whole stem in his hand. The 
color flew into her face. 

“O dear! O dear!” she cried, with an 
actual tear starting to her eyes, she felt so 
provoked. -“ You naughty, naughty boy, to 
go break mamma’s pretty flower! Twenty- 
one buds on it! Odear! Come right straight 
here to me, sir!” 

Johnny was almost ready to ery too when 
he heard his mother say what a dreadful 
thing he had done, and he came up to her 
with a very sober face, and a quiver on the 
red little mouth. 

“Now,” she said, taking his dimpled fat 
hand—“now I shall whip you twenty-one 
times, once for every bud, because you was 
such a naughty boy to break mamma’s tube- 
rose.” 

So she gave him twenty-one gentle little 
slaps, very soft ones, because she did not 
want to hurt him much; but his baby heart 
felt them a great deal more than his hand 
did. And the quiver on his lips almost grew 
into asob. Then his mother went back to 
her work, leaving the poor flower stem lying 
on the carpet, and her little boy looking at it 
very pitifully. No tuberoses for Mrs. Grey 
this summer,. almost any one would have 
said, that was certain. Buta bright thought 
struck Johnny’s loving little heart. 

“ Johnny'll p’ant it! Johnny'll make it g’o 
again!” he whispered to himself. 


And, picking up the slender stem again, he 
trotted out into the yard, and away to the 
farthest corner of the garden, where there 
was a little spot half in sunshine, half in 
shade, that he called his own. There was 
not much of anything growing in it, though ; 
Johnny weeded it too carefully for that. 

There he dug out quite a deep hole to 
plant the long stem firmly in, and all the 
while he worked with his little plump hands 
he kept on talking to himself: 

“Dare, now, nice bwown dirt, you hug ee 
stem tight, and make it g’o. And you shine 
down softly, pretty sun, and keep it warm, 
and letee yittle buds be woses for my 
mamma. And grass and bushes, you ex- 
cour-age it and tell it how nice and easy you 
g’o. Dare, pretty wose, now stay put in, and 
g’o, and be teewenty-one tu’woses for my 
mamma!” 

And he patted the earth down softly around 
the green stem, and it stood there in the soft 
sunlight, with its crown of pale pinky brown 
buds. Who knows but the tuberose heard, 
and knew and understood? Who knows but 
that the laughing sunshine was sorry for the 
little boy, and made up its mind to shine 
softly and quicken the buds to life without 
withering them? and that the bushes and 
the grass whispered words of encourage- 
ment? Who knows but that the little 
spot of earth gathered all its forees to 
nourish the broken stem, so it should net 
miss the parent root? Is it so hard to be- 
lieve that much may be granted to the sim- 
ple faith of a little child ? 

How else was it, that, a few days after, 
Mrs. Grey, sitting at her window sewing, was 
conscious of a scent of tuberoses in the air? 
“There must be some growing in the neigh- 
bors’ gardens,” she thought. And by-and-by 
there was the patter of little feet, and in 
came Johnny, his pure little face all aglow 
with love and gladness; and be had four 
tuberoses in his hand, of a wonderful white- 
ness and sweetness. He laid them in his. 
mother’s lap. } 

“ Why, they must have come from the gar- 
den of Eden!” she exclaimed. “Where did 
you get them, darling ?” 
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Twenty-one Tuberoses. 


“Down in my yittle garden,” said the hap- 
py child. 

But Mrs. Grey thought one of the neigh- 
bors must hawe given them to him. It was 
quite likely to be Mrs. Dagon, who had a con- 
servatory. So she put them in her hair; and 
when her husband came home to dinner, he 
told her she had not looked so pretty for a 
year. 

A day or two after, Mrs. Grey was putting 
up some delicacies to send to a sick girl. 

“O dear!” she said, regretfully. “I might 
have had some tuberoses to send her, too, 
if Johnny had not broken the stem, short 
off!” 

Johnny heard her, with a very sober little 
face, and then got up from the floor, where 
he had been building block-houses, and went 
out in the garden, over to his own little 
corner, to see if he could not find some tube- 
roses bldssomed for his dear mamma. 

Sure enough, back he came pretty soon, 
with a beaming face, and, reaching up, put 
on the table, before his astonished mother, 
six tuberoses, so large and white and fragrant 
that she rubbed her eyes to see them clearer, 
and thought they must be some rare, new 
kind she had not known of before. 

“O, how lovely, how lovely!” she cried, in 
an ecstasy. “Where did you get them, 
Johnny? Did you ask Mrs. Dagon for 
them ?” 

“In my yittle garden,” said Johnny, inno- 
cently. But his mother scarcely listened; 
she was thinking she must go over to thank 
Mrs. Dagon that very afternoon. 

It was not long after that, that Mrs. Grey 
was expecting company to dinner—the min- 
ister, a very good old man, as simple and pure 
as a little child. 

“O, how I wish I had a stem of tuberoses 
to set in avase by his plate!” she said. 
“ They are white and sweet, like his soul.” 

Johnny heard her. Just then Mrs. Dagon 
passed by, and Mrs. Grey ran out to thank 
her for the exquisite tuberoses she had sent 
her the week before. Mrs. Dagon looked 
surprised, and said she should have been very 
happy to send her some, but hers had not 
done well at all this season. There were fine 
ones though, somewhere in the neighborhood, 


she was certain, for they fairly made the air 
sweet. “And, indeed, I thought it came 
from your own garden,” said Mrs. Dagon, 
putting up her parasol to walk on. 

“Ono!” said Mrs. Grey, sadly; “Johnny 
broke mine off before even one had blos- 
somed.” 

The good old minister came, and presently 
in slipped little Johnny, and laid something 
down on the table right by the old man’s 
hand. It was a stem of tuberoses, crowned 
with eight or ten of the exquisite flowers in 
full bloom, remarkably sweet and perfect, so 
that their fragrance filled the whole room. 

“ The earth is full of blessings!” said the 
old man, revereutly. ° 

“Johnny, Johnny, where did you get 
these?” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, eagerly. 

“In my yittle garden, mamma!” said 
Johnny. 

“In your little garden, darling! 
what do you mean ?” 

“Ee stem I broke, and you was sorry—I 
set it in my garden, and told it to g’o and be 
pretty for you.” 

“What does he mean?” wondered Mrs, 
Grey. 

“ Let us go and see,” said the minister. 

So Johnny led the way to his garden cor- 
ner, and his mother opened her eyes wide, 
and the minister put on his spectacles, for 
there certainly stood in the ground the stem 
of a tuberose, with the top broken off freshly, 
and there was a lingering perfume in the air, 
growing fainter every moment. 

“JT did it for oo, mamma!” said Johnny, 
dancing for joy. “I told ee ground and ee 
grass to make it g’o beootiful for 00, so it 
did.” 

Mrs. Grey caught him in her arms, and 
kissed him over and over, till his little heart 
overflowed with happiness. But I think the 
whole thing remains a mystery to her to this 
day, and she does not like to talk very much 
about it. So whether she thinks the tube- 
rose did really grow and blossom, helped by 
some good angel for Johnny’s innocent sake, 
or whether she thinks it is all a mistake, and 
some friendly neighbor put them there, I do 
not know. But the old minister prays that 
he may have faith like a little child, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


OysTERs.—Put two dozen of 
oysters with their liquor into a stewpan, place 
over a fire, and when a little firm, drain them 
upon a sieve, catching the liquor in another 
stewpan; detach the beard from the oysters, 
and throw them again into their liquor; add 
half a blade of mace, place again upon the fire, 
and, when boiling, add a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, with which you have mixed a 
teaspoonful of flour; shake round over the fire 
until becoming thick, season with a little 
cayenne, and salt if required; have an escalop 
shell, well buttered and bread-crumbed; place 
the oysters in, sprinkle bread-crumbs over, put 
it in the oven a quarter of an hour, pass the 
salamander over and serve. The yolk of eggs 
may be added, and less flour. 

Srzwep Oystrers.—Blanch and beard the 
oysters as above; when done, put them with 
their liquor in a stewpan, with four cloves, a 
blade of mace, and a teaspoonful of essence of 
anchovies, with a little chopped parsley and 
cayenne; let simmer a minute, stir in two pats 
of butter, with which you have mixed halt a 
teaspoonful of flour, let simmer a little longer, 
lay the oysters in your dish upon a piece of 
toast, and sauce over. 


Sorr Crackners.—Blanch half a 
pound of sweet almonds, and pound them toa 
fine paste, adding to them by degrees six eggs; 
when thoroughly pounded, pour on them a 
pound of powder-sugar, the same of butter, and 
the rinds of two lemons grated; beat up these 
ingredients in the mortar; put a pound of flour 
on a slab, and having poured the almond paste 
on it, knead them together until they are well 
incorporated ; roll it out, and cut the cracknels 
into such forms as you may think proper, rub 
them with yolk of egg, and strew over them 
powder-sugar or cinnamon; then lay them on 
a buttered tin, and bake them in a moderate 
oven, taking great care that they do not burn. 
‘When done, put them into glasses, and if pre- 
served in a dry place, they are the better for 
keeping. 


Atmonpd Cream.—Blanch and pound to a 
paste, with rosb water, six ounces of almonds, 
mix them with a pint and a half of cream 
which has been boiled with the peel of a small 
lemon; add two well-beaten eggs, and stir the 
whole over the fire till it be thick, taking care 
not to alow it to boil; sweeten it, and when 


nearly cold, stir in a table-spoonful of orange- 
flower or rose-water. 

AppLE CrEAM.—Boil twelve large apples in 
water till soft, take off the peel, and press the 
pulp through a hair sieve upon half a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar; whip the whites of two 
eggs, add them to the apples, and beat all to- 
gether till it becomes very stiff, and looks quite 
white. Serve it heaped up on a dish. 


Creram.—Boil a small quantity of 
pearl barley in milk and water till tender, 
strain off the liquor, and put the barley into a, 
quart of cream to boil a little. Then take the 
whites of five eggs and the yolk of one, beat 
them with one spoonful of flour, and two of 
orange-flower ‘water. Take the cream from 
the fire, mix the eggs in by degrees, and set it 
over the fire again to thicken. Sweeten it, 
and pour into cups or glasses for use. 


Cream.—Take a pint of milk, a 


-gill of cream, the yolks of three eggs, and five 


ounces of powder sugar; mix these ingredients 
together, set them on the fire, stir it constantly, 
and let it boil till reduced to a quarter; then 
add two ounces of grated chocolate, and having 
boiled a little longer, strain it and let it cool. 
Serve it cold. 

Pastr Dumpiine.—Make a paste with flour, 
milk, salt and yeast; let it stand sometime in 
a warm place to ferment; then cut the paste 
into pieces of what size you please, and boil 
them a good while; let them cool; then cut 
each into two,and soak them in milk, sugar 
and Jemon-peel, about an hour, and drain and 
flour them fit for frying; or, you may dip them 
in oil or melted butter to broil, basting with 
the same as they were dipped in. ’ 


Wurrt Lemon Cream—Rub, with some 
lumps of loaf sugar, the rinds of six lemons, 
and grate off the remainder; squeeze and 
strain the juice, and add the grated peel and 
sugar, with three-quarters of a pound of pound- 
ed loaf sugar; put to this a quart of rich cream, 
and whisk it till very thick. The following 
day, soak five or six sponge biscuits in white 
wine, and put over them the cream. 


Pre’s Harsiet.—Parboil the liver and 
lights, slice and fry them along with thin bits 
of bacon. Garnish with fried parsley. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Distinct Nerve-Centres.—Some remark- 
able experiments have lately been made on 
the relative rapidity with which messages pass 
through a telegraphic wire, and impressions 
are conveyed through the nerves to the brain; 
and the result established is that the electric 
message travels with a swiftness many thou- 
sand times greater than the physical sensation, 
which is transmitted only at the rate of thirty 
metres in a second, Thus, supposing a whale 
thirty metres (about one hundred and three 
feet) in length to be wounded in the tail,a 
second would elapse before the brain would be 
informed by the nerves of the event, and 
another second would expire before the will of 
the brain could be conveyed to the caudal 
muscles, and action be taken to resent the 
injury, thus leaving an appreciable interval for 
the escape of the offender. This theory is 
strongly opposed by Claude Bernard and other 
eminent physiologists, who affirm that the 
limbs can take care of themselves without in- 
structions from the brain, and quote in support 
of their opinion the fact that if a recently 
decapitated frog be touched on the side with 
the point of a lancet, he will endeavor with the 
hind claw of the corresponding side to push 
away the offending instrument, which would 
appear to indicate the existence of nervous 
centres distinct from the brain. A still more 
curious and hitherto unexplained fact is that 
if during the above experiment the claw be 
forcibly withheld from the part touched, the 
animal will endeavor to use the other claw for 
the same purpose. This experiment, which 
clearly shows that some process of reasoning is 
carried on in the decapitated body, and is an 
apparent contradiction of the universally ad- 
mitted theory that the brain alone is the seat 
of intelligence, has excited great curiosity in 
scientific circles; and one shudders to think of 
the fearful massacre of frogs which is certain 
to ensue during the investigations now actively 
carried on to clear up this physiological 
mystery. 


UNPoIsoNABLE PicEons.—Dr. Weir Micheli 
having occasion to produce sleep in pigeons, 
administered to them doses of various prepa- 
rations of opium, but failed to produce the 
desired effect. Astonished at the failure, he 
made experiments with the view of seeing how 
much opium was required to kill these birds. 
He writes: “ Pigeon took eighty drops of black- 
drop internally; no effect except a tendency to 


keep quiet; no signs of stupor; no change of. 
pupils; feathers ruffied, as is common with 
these birds when sick from any cause. Pigeon 
received forty-two drops of black-drop under 
skin of groin. Symptoms the same as in the 
last case, Neither of them slept at all, and 
both were well the next day. Pigeon received 
under skin, in three localities in all, two grains 
of sulphate of morphia dissolved in water, 
slightly acidulated with acetic acid. No effects 
were seen other than those described in the 
former cases, Pigeon took internally three 
grains of sulphate of morphia dissolved; re- 
covery without notable symptoms. Pigeon 
took at half-past eight A. M., two hundred and 
seventy-two drops of black-drop; he retained 
it during an hour, but at twelve was found to 
have vomited an unknown amount of it, by 
estimate at least half; recovered after remain- 
ing all day quiet in the corner of his cage, not 
asleep, and capable of being easily aroused, 
and then able to execute every usual move- 
ment, as flying, walking and the like. The 
final experiment seems to me decisive. To a 
large pigeon, which within the two preceding 
days had swallowed forty-two drops of black- 
drop, I gave, between two P. M. and six o'clock, 
twenty-one grains of powdered opium in soft 
pills of three grains each. Except the usual 
tendency to remain quiet, none of the common 
evidences of poisoning appeared, and the 
pigeon was well and active next day.” 


DEATH OF THE KiNG OF THE RAGPICKERS.— 
The king of the chiffoniers of Paris has just 
died. The deceased, who was called Pere 
Epingle, was followed to the grave by more 
than 1200 of his subjects, and three speeches 
were pronounced over his tomb. Whence he 
came or who he was no one knows. Under his 
bolster was found a packet of papers with this 
inscription: “To be burnt after my death.” 
Round his neck he wore the miniature of 
Rachel the actress, and often when one of the 
inhabitants of the Ile des Singes was in dis- 
tress, the monarch would disappear for some 
hours, and always brought back money. He 
was veritably king of his quarter, and his people 
adored him. He signed their agreements, reg- 
ulated their differences and* judged their 
effences. Every thief was immediately ex- 
pelled, and forever; that circumstance, how- 
ever, occurring but rarely. He was something 
of a doctor, and himself mixed the medicines, 
which he distributed gratuitously, 
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SHowMAN this 
is the celebrated boa constrictor, the finest, 
largest, longest, strongest and prettiest animal 
of its species on exhibition in this country. He 
was caught in South Africa (as he lay torpid 
after swallowing two oxen and a drove of 
sheep) in a wire net, his capture affording a 
beantiful illustration of wire pulling, It was 
supposed that the sand where he was found 
was hot enough to boil eggs, and that his skin 
was at least ‘ well done’ there is proved by its 
highly-finished appearance. His color is sup- 
posed to combine all the hues of all snakes that 
ever hissed or bit, from the ‘old serpent’ toa 
conger eel, His size is variable, as, like most 
other objects in nature, he expands with heat 
and contracts with cold. For every rise of five 
degrees in the thermometer, he gets a foot of 
longitude, In his native sands he isa hundred 
and fifty feet long. The warm season of our 
own country stretches him twenty-five feet, 
Last January, when the thermometer fell to 
sixteen degrees, he shrank into such trifling 
dimensions as to be invisible through a 
microscope. His present length you can see 
for yourselves, His temperance principles are 
of the Goughist kind, He isa dozen cold water 
societies rolled into one. His drink at his 
present dimensions is three gallons of water 
‘per week; his food three more gallons. He 
has great natural talent for politics, which he 
shows by changing his coat four times a year, 
Price of admission, twenty-five cents.” 


SWALLOWED HIs MotHER.—John Cook, of 
New Orleans, is an itinerant peddler of tobacco, 
knives and pipes, and drives no inconsiderable 
traffic with the laborers on the Levee. He is 
much addicted to suicide, and in his four pre- 
vious attempts to end a life embittered by the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, he has 
successively tried the river, the Old Basin, 
hanging, and a rusty old razor. None of them 
proving efficient, he concluded very recently to 
prove the stupefying effects of laudanum. But 
by some queer mistake, the druggist, in com- 
pounding the narcotic, gave him instead sweet 
spirits of ammonia, The effect was. instanta- 
neous, John’s violent writhings were fearful. 
He had had but little to eat of late, but that 
little took sudden disgust to his stomach, and 
was in haste todepart. Deathly sick and faint, 
the horror of his deed pressed heavily on his 
conscience. He prayed and cried for mercy. 
Loud and prolonged were John’s wails of 
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regret. They finally reached the ears of a 
policeman, who, after an hour’s ineffectual 
search, at last found John securely hid between 
two cotton bales. 

“Got the cholera?” he asked, 

“No. O have mercy!” 

“What have you done?” was the next 
question. 

“O Lord, O Lord!” Gried John, between the 
intervals of his violent writhing, and paying no 
heed to his interloouter. 

“Why don’t you say what’s the matter?’ 
asked the excited official, contemplating John 
with eyes that had begun to protrude with 
apprehension. 

“Swallowed am—~am—ammo—” replied 
John, trying, ineffectually, to pronounce 
ammonia. 

The policeman, however, had caught a dif- 
ferent meaning, and with staring eyes and 
race-horse speed, he started for his chief. 

With disordered hair, breathless and wild 
with excitement, he dashed into the office of 
the police chief. 

“Why, what's the matter?” demanded the 
officer. 

“O sir, there’s a man down here on the Levee 
says he’s swallowed his mother!” 

_“ What?” 

“It’s a fact, sir; and if you don’t believe me, 
just go and see, for he’s trying to fling her up 
now!” 


Too Mucn TurKkey.—Friend “Jerry” is a 
good-natured, civil fellow, who attends to his 
business and provides well for his family, but 
has one little failing, in this, that when he goes 
to his home in the suburbs at night, he is usu- 
ally more or less under the influence of contra- 
band fluids. One night, a little after dark, he 
started for home with a nice turkey, safely done 
up in a strong wrapping-paper, under his arm. 
“Jerry” found the road from the station to his 
pretty cottage, some half mile distant, uncom- 
monly rough that night. He several times stum- 
bled and fell over all sorts of obstructions in the 
path. Each time he fell he dropped his turkey, 
but contrived to pick it upagain. On entering 
his house, he steadied himself as well as he was 
able, and said to his wife, “ Here, wifey, I’ve got 
"leven turkies for you.” “Eleven turkies, Jerry! 
Whatdo you mean? There’s only one.”’ “ There 
must be ‘leven turkies, wifey, for I fell down 
"leven times, and every time I found a turkey, 
There must be “leven turkies,” 
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STREET SCENES. 


Fi after a few thinks himself com to a on horseback in the street. This is 
tzsmythe, lessons, che petent to appear 


TO FRIEND OF THE kissed us little girls, please kiss 
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ue And this 1s his second appearance. 
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